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PREFACE. 



The Bible History now offered to the public possesses seyenl 
features that are not found, at least together, in other works of 
the same kind : — 

1. It follows the great outline of the Bible narratiTe, arranging 
and classifying the leading facts, so as to aid the eye and the 
memory in grasping the whole. 

2. For vivifying the narrative, it takes advantage of the mass 
of Biblical illustration of which recent years have been so prolific, 
in researches, travels, and expeditions in Bible lands. 

8. It notices briefly the chief countries, towns, and other scenes 
of Bible histoiy as they ocout*;v\b|ihging before the reader the 

* ' • • • 

facts that contribute most to the full ujiderstanding of what is 
said of them in the Bible. " ' * t 

4. It glances at the parallel histotyji^dim of the leading 
nations of the world,~-mlwing VluU^Nifi^'' going on elsewhere 
while the history of the Bible i<r^^[l^d^^i^cted. 

5. It traces the progress of rdigious knowledge, and the state 
of social and of spiritual life at diiOferent periods. 

6. Its silent but steady aim throughout is to bring out the' 
great lessons of the Bible, and point the whole to high practical 
and spiritual ends. 

The importance of bringing such side-lights as these to bear 
on Bible histoiy is now admitted by all. When this is done, 
the facts get imbedded in the mind as vivid realities, which 
no cavils of unbelievers can easily dislodge. They retain their 
place as firmly as anything " which we have seen With our eyes, 
which we have looked upon.'* It is hoped that the present 
volume, besides its more direct uses, will prove instrumental in 
so lodging a sense of the reality of the great facts of the Bihl^ 
in many a young mind, that infidel rldicx\!L<^ wv^KxsL^^^^s^aws^^ 
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alike shall be thrown back from it, and fall hannless as the wave 
at the foot of the rock on which it dashes in vain. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the books that have been 
laid under contribution for this work, and which readers may 
desire to consult for fuller details. They are very numerous, and 
will commonly be found quoted at the proper places. The number 
of new books on the Holy Land alone is now Legion. Two of 
these must be specified, that have appeared within the last feil 
months— both very remarkable in their way ; — Murray's " Hand- 
book for Syria and Palestine," by the Rev. J. L. Porter of Damas- 
cus ; and *' The Land and the Book," by the Hev. Dr. Thomson 
of Beyrout. Mr. Porter's admirable work was read first by the 
present writer while correcting the proof-sheets of this volume ; 
but several foot-notes have been subjoined from it, as vouchers 
for the correctness of statements in the text. The very remark- 
able work of Dr. Thomson has been published still more recently. 
The MS. paper of Cyril L. Qraham, Esq., from which an extract 
Is given at page 124, was, in the absence of that gentleman, 
kindly lent to the writer by his honoured friend and relative, Dr. 
Keith, who had got permission to make use of it for the new 
edition of his " Evidence of Prophecy." 

One word as to Chronology. On the disputed question between 
what is called the short and the long chronology, or that of 
the Hebrew Bible and that of the Greek Septuagint, we have 
no hesitation— for reasons that need not be detailed here— in 
declaring adherence to the latter. We would not have hesitated 
to give its dates alone in the margin, if only we had been satis- 
fied that, in matters of detail. Hales, who is usually quoted as its 
best expositor, is a satisfactory guide. As it is, the dates accord- 
ing to the old Hebrew chronology— -that of Usher— have usually 
been printed in bold figures, while a plain type has been used 
for the amended dates of Hales. 

The Bible Gazetteer at the end is designed chiefly to supply 
notices of places that could not be introduced in the body of the 
work. 

W. G. B. 

EDiHBUxaH, April 1859. 
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SECTION L — ^INTBODUCTOBY. 

Special olject of Bible history. I Value of ancient history, geofi^phj, 

Its connection ¥rith general history. | scenery, Jtc, in TlTif^'ing Bible scenes. 

In entering on the study of Bible or Sacired History, it is 
important to bear in mind that its object is not the same as 
that of ordinary histories. Ordinary histories record the 
achievements and progress of particular races or nations, — 
how they arose, what territories they acquired, in what 
manner they were governed, what battles they fought, what 
progress they made in arts and sciences, and at last how 
they fell; but the great object of sacred history is to trace 
and record the progress of true religion. In particular, it 
has for its object to unfold that announcement of the plan of 
salvation which Qod made to man after the Fall, — an an- 
nouncement very dim at first, but afterwards, by degrees, 
made more and more clear. How this revelation was re- 
ceived from time to time, and what efifects it produced,— 
how in many cases the truth was opposed, corrupted, and 
changed into a lie, and how awfully wicked and miserable 
men then became, — how, in other instances, it was re- 
ceived in love, and hew happy and blessed m'Sti ^^5j» >55gsisl^ 
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—how, amid all these changes, the way was prepared for 
the coming in the flesh of the Divine Redeemer, and how 
at last he came, and lived and died to redeem the lost,— it 
is with such inquiries as these that sacred history has to 
do. The ordinary events that make up common history are 
indeed often touched on, but only in so far as they bear 
upon that all-important subject, — the revelation of God to 
man, and the relation of man to God. 

For nearly two thousand years, the revelation of God's 
will was deposited with a single nation,— the seed of Abra- 
ham. This is the sole reason why the history of the Jews 
is given so much more fully in the Bible thaji that of any 
other nation. It is remarkable, however, that Bible history 
bringd us into contact, more or less close, with almost every 
great nation of the ancient world. Any one called on to 
name the greatest nations of antiquity, would at once men- 
tion, in Africa, — Egypt, Ethiopia, and Carthage, the daugh- 
ter of Tyre ; in Asia, — Phoenicia, Syria, Assyria, Babylon, 
Arabia, and Medo-Persia ; and in Europe, — Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Rome : it is remarkable that there is hardly one 
of these countries on which Bible history does not toucL 

A knowledge of the history of these countries, especially 
of their condition at the time when the Bible comes into 
contact with them, is therefore essential to a thorough 
understanding of the Bible narrative. Some acquaintance 
with the geography and scenery of the places where the 
great events of the Bible occurred is equally indispensabla 
Little, indeed, absolutely new, can be discovered by this 
means ; but that which is ahready known may be rendered 
much more vivid and interesting. Nothing helps readers 
more than these side-lights to picture the scenes of the Bible 
as vivid realities, and to receive, sharp and clear, the lessons 
and impressions which they are fitted, by Good's blessing, to 
convey. One object of the present work is to bring these 
side-lights to bear upon the Scripture narrative, in a com- 
pact and simple manner; thus helping the young to picture 
the scenes of Bible history as if they had happened before 
their eyes. 
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SECTION n.— THE O&EATIOK 

Craatioxi and cosmogony. | Order of creation. 

When God purposed to create the race of Man, it was 
Necessary that a dwelling-place should be got ready for him. 
rhe first sentence of the Bible tells us, with majestic sim- 
plicity, that ** in the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth." No one can appreciate the force and beauty of 
this statement unless he knows something of the endless 
speculations of philosophers, both ancient and modem, on 
the creation of the world. Most of the ancients thought 
that matter was eternal, and their inquiries turned on the 
point, how it came into its present state. This was called 
the science of cosmogony. Some thought that there was a 
central heat which brought things into order ; others, that 
the present forms of things arose from the accidental con- 
course of atoms, which were at first in continual motion ; 
and others, that a Supreme Intelligence divided matter into 
the four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and vivified it 
with a souL The doctrine that all things were created, or 
formed out of nothing, by One Eternal God, is peculiar to 
the Bible. It is a doctrine that gives us a very lofty con- 
ception of the power and glory of Gk)d ; it places him, as the 
One All-sufficient Creator, on a height infinitely above every 
other being; and it is well fitted to remind us of our entire 
dependence on him, and of our duty, along with all his other 
creatures, to submit to his authority and live for his glory. 

When the earth, which had been created in the beginning, 
was about to be fitted for the residence of man, the Spirit of 
God moved over it, and spread order and beauty around. 
The work of preparing and furnishing it occupied six days ; 
but many think that these dUtys were not days of twenty- 
four hours, but periods of indefinite length. Light was 
divided from darkness on the first day. A firmament, divid- 
ing the waters above from the waters below — ^the clouds from 
the sea and rivers — ^was formed on the second. On the 
third, the dry land was separated from the sea, and the 
vegetable kingdom came into being. On the fQ\rc<>Vi^ \^ 
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great lights — sun, moon, and stars — appeared in the firma- 
jnent. Fish and fowl were the products of the fifth day. 
On the sixth, the higher orders of animals were formed, and 
last of all, the lord of the creation— Man, made in the image 
of Gk)d, with the breath of life breathed by God into his 
nostrils. Then woman was formed from a rib of the man, 
in token of the closeness of their relation, and the duty of 
the man to love his wife as his own flesL The blessing of 
the Creator was solemnly and very kindly given to the parents 
of the human femily; and when next morning dawned, it 
brought with it a peculiar sensation of tranquillity and joy ; 
an air of delicious stillness and repose, resting on earth and 
air and water, showed that ** Qod had blessed the Sabbath- 
day and sanctified it." 



SECTION rn. — THE GABDEN OP EDEN. 



OcenxMitlon for man's whole nature. 
Site of Eden. 

Four rivers of Armenia, Ac 
Mineral products of the district 
Its yegetable products. 



Lake Van and River Araxes. 

Milton's Eden. 

The trees in the midst of tlie garden. 

The Fall. 

Promise of a Saviour. 



No sooner was man created than occupation was found 
for his whole nature, — ^body, mind, tongue, soul, and con- 
science; for even in his state of innocence and holiness, 
improvement and development were to be gained by exer- 
cise. His body was to be exercised, in dressing and keeping 
a garden; his mind, in studying the animals around him, 
and the other works of God ; his tongue, or power of speech, 
in giving suitable names to these animals, and in conversa- 
tion and devotion ; his soul, in loving his earthly companion, 
and in loving, praising, and exalting his Gk)d; and his con- 
science, in obeying Gk)d's commandment& 

But in what part of the world was man first placed? The 
Bible answers this question with great minuteness : " God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden. . . . And a river went out 
of Eden to water the garden ; and from thence it was parted, 
and became into four heads. The name of the first is 
Pison, that is it which compasseth the whole land of Havi- 
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lah, where there is gold; and the gold of that land is good : 
there Is bdeUinm and the onyx stone. And the name of th» 
second river is Gihon : the same is it that oompasseth the 
whole land of Ethiopia. And the name of the third river is 
Hiddekid: that is it which goeth toward the east of Assyria. 
And the fourth riyer is Euphratea" From the minuteness 
of this description, it may be inferred that it is neither aa 
idle nor a hopeless task to try to fix, at least generally, the 
locality of Eden. The word itself means in Hebrew ^a 
delight,*^ bat is not now the name of any particolar locality. 
We find it lingering in the times of the Babylonish captiTily, 
when it was applied to a district in Media. At first, it was 
evidently the name of a considenible district, and it was 
toward the eastern boundary of this district, — ** eastwaid 
in Eden," that the garden (or paradise*) was planted. 

Of the four rivers mentioned as connected with it, two 
still bear the same names, the Hiddekel or Tigris, and the 
Euphrates. Near the sources of these streams the other 
two greatest rivers of Western Asia have their rise; the 
Kisil-Ermak, anciently Halys, flowing into the Black Se% 
possibly the same as the Pison; and the Arazes, which, 
joined by the Kur or Cyrus, flows into the Caspian, and 
may have been the Gihon. There can be little reasonable 
doubt that Eden was situated in the highlands of Armenia, 
in Aeda Minor, somewhere near the sonroes of these four 
rivos. 

The original course of the streams themselves must have 
been materially dianged by the flood, so that the descriptioa 
oi the river ** parting into four heads" does not hold good in 
present circumstances. But in other respects the aocount 
oiHie district in Genesis is remarkably confijmed both by 
ancient history and modem researoh. The Pison, it is said, 
traversed the whole land of Havilah, where there was gold, 
bdellium, and the onyx stone. The Kiril-Ermak flows into 
the Black Sm, not for from the ancient Colchis, whidi was 
celebrated for its gold. According to the anciOTt stoiy, a 
gulden fleece hung from an oak-tree in a grove in Colchis, 
and a celebrated expedition, consisting of aU the heroes of 
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the Ag% called the Argonauts, sailed from Thessaly to fetch 
it. When Pompey conquered the Armenians, he demanded 
from them a tribute of 6000 talents of silver; and when 
Alyasdus their king was taken to Rome, he was carried in 
golden fetters. In the adjoining territories of Media and 
Persia, it is said, in the traditions of very remote history, 
that a golden throne was presented to the king of Mazan- 
deran, after his battle with Kai*kous. The celebrated Greek 
historian, Herodotus, says that in that country a thousand 
men had golden pomegranates suspended from their spears, 
^d that nine thousand had the like ornaments in silver. 
The onyx, and other precious stones, and the bdellium 
(thought to be the peart) are also abundant. A list of 
precious stones found in the adjoining country of Persia, 
given by a writer of the seventh century, includes twelve 
kinds of pearls, seven of turquoises, three of onyx, six of 
sapphire, five of jasper, four of corol, four of amethyst, three 
of garnet, seven of emerald, besides many other kinds. 
" The land of Ethiopia," encompassed by the Gihon, must 
not be confounded with Ethiopia in AMca ; literally, it is the 
land of Oush, a grandson of Ham, part of whose descendants 
settled near the Caspian, while another part peopled the 
south of Arabia and the southern banks of the Nile. 

The whole district which these rivers traverse is inter- 
cursed with beautiful valleys and fertile plains, overspread 
with groves, orchards, vineyards, gardens, and villages. The 
variety of climate, surface, and temperature, adapt it to the 
growth of every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for foocL Nothing is more striking in the descriptions of 
travellers than the constant allusions to the abundance of 
orchards and gardens, and of trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
fruit. One of the mountains where the Euphrates rises is 
called by the Armenians Jaghi Tagh, or the Mountain of 
Flowers, from the great beauty of its valleys. In some parts 
of Armenia it is not uncommon to have three crops of grain 
in the same year. The gardens yield^grapes in abundance, 
oranges, peaches, nectarines, figs, apples, pomegranates, and 
other fruits. The scenery is at once beautifid and grand : 
mountains rise abruptly from the sea to the height of 4000 
and 5000 feet, their sides covered with dense forests, com- 
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poeed ofgiguitic ohestDiit, beecb, vsliiiit, alder, poplar, wil- 
low, elm, aah, mapfe, box, and fir, with a mi^giiifioeBt vader- 
wood of itpdodeiidron, bay, and other ahraba. iBapiteoftiw 
corse tfaat'oame with the FUl, Anoeiua atiU ratui^ 
traoeB of its aadent f^sxy. 

It was to the eastwaid ctf this district that the gaidea waa 
planted. This fsbct leads as to look lor Puadise som ewh ere 
in tiie neighbouriiood of Lake Van or the Yale of the Araxea. 
The shores of Lake Van — a noble sheet of water %¥> milea 
round— are singularly fine. They are ** bii^t with pofdar, 
tamarisk, myrtles, and oleanders;" whilst ** nomenms vecdaot 
islands, scattered over its placid boscHn,*" lend to it the eit- 
chantment of fairy land. Jn one direction the gardens oqt^ 
a space seven or eight miles lonkg and four miles broad. The 
climate is temperate, and the sky almost always l»ight and 
dear. To the soutlheast of the lake extends the phin 
of Solduz, presenting in one part an unbroken sui&ce of 
groyes, orchards, vineyards, gardens, and villages. The same 
description is applicable to the tract extending along tiie 
Araxes, '* which, for striking mountain someiy, interspersed 
with rich valleys, ean scarcely be equalled. This district 
accords, in every respect, with the best notions we can f<am 
of the cradle of the human race. Here, say the Armenians, 
was the vale of Eden. On the summit of Mount Ararat, at 
no great distance from this, the ark rested ; and here also the 
vine was first cultivated by Noah.''* It is impossible to say 
whether further investigation in this oomparatively unknown 
district will ever guide us nearer to the spot where the Lord 
planted the garden; but we may safdy hold that aosne of 
these mountains must have been admired by Adam while he 
was in a state of innocence, and that some of these plains 
and islands must have given birth to the images of Elysian 
fields and Fortunate islands, that continued, age after age, to 
gild the traditions of thp world. 

For a living picture of the charms and glories of Eden, it 
must suffice to refer the reader to the description in the 



* Colonel Chesney'8 Expedition to the Enpbrates, vol. L p. 374w From tiuI- 
ous parts of this elaborate work the fbregolng particulars regarding Armenia 
•re gathered. 
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fourth book of " Paradise Lost" Evidently Milton assigned 
Eden to the district where we suppose it to have been ; and 
some of his expressions seem to cjiow that in describing it 
he did not draw from fancy alone. The green enclosure at 
the head of the mountain thicket, — ^the bounding heights 
clothed with " cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm," — 
the brooks " rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold," — ^the 
"flowers of all hue, poured forth profuse, on hill, and dale, 
and plain," — ^the trees of noblest kind, " loaden with fairest 
fruit, blossoms and fruit at once, of golden hue," — ^the " mur- 
muring waters/' falling 

** Down fhe slope hills, dispersed or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crowned, 
Her crystal mirror holds **-^ 

might probably all be found on the banks of the Araxes, or 
by the shores of Lake Van. 

Among the trees of this memorable garden two were 
pre-eminent, but not so much for natural qualities as for 
the moral purposes for which they were set apart by God. 
These were the tree of life in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of the knowledge of good and eviL The tree of life 
seems to have been meant both as an emblem and a pledge 
of a higher and more confirmed state of life, to which Adam 
and Eve were encouraged to look forward, as the reward of 
obedience. The other tree, of whose fruit they were strictly 
forbidden to eat, was designed as a test of their obedience, — 
to show whether they were to be good or eviL For evil 
ahready existed in the universe. There was already a race of 
fallen intelligences, of whom Satan was the head, — ^possessing 
that mysterious power of tempting others to foUow their 
example, which God has been pleased to allow, with certain 
limitations, to the wicked. Assuming the form and appear- 
ance of a serpent, this fallen spirit appeared to Eve, knowing 
her to be the weaker of the two, and skilfully contrived 
through her to effect the ruin of mankind. 

First, he placed God's restriction in a harsh light; then he 
boldly charged him with not desiring their welfare ; he gave 
a false explanation of the name of the tree ; he promised 
safety and even advantage in sinning ; and at last induced 
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Eve to eat thq forbidden fruit. Adam, moved by her ex- 
ample and persuasions, speedily shared her transgression. 
An act of high disobedience to €k)d*s command was thus 
deliberately committed, involving, too, the spirit of suspicion, 
unbelief, and ambition ; while the sin was greatly aggravated 
by the unbounded kindness which God had shown them, 
and by the fact, of which we can hardly suppose them to 
have been ignorant, that the condition of their posterity 
depended upon their act A great change passed over them, 
which is well indicated by that short but expressive word, 
— ^the Fall Death became their heritage. The body became 
liable to be separated from the soul ; and as all the powers 
of the body, — sight, hearing, moving, and the like, — de- 
pend upon the soul, it became liable to death. The soul, 
in like manner, lost its connection with God ; and as all its 
holy faculties, — ^love, patience, meekness, and all other good- 
ness, — depend upon God, when the separation took place, it 
died ; it became corrupt and disorderly, and all manner of 
wicked feelings and grovelling desires sprung up in it. Adam 
and Eve, now unfit for holy society, were driven ftom the 
garden ; and an angel with a flaming sword was set to 
guard the tree of life, to prevent their hands from touching 
the emblem of the blessing which they had lost 

But the infliction of the punishment was accompanied by 
a very memorable promise, — the flrst promise of a Saviour. 
In pronouncing sentence upon the serpent, or rather upon 
the being who had assumed the form of a serpent, God said, 
'' I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heeL" The promise implied that from 
the posterity of the woman there should arise One to crush 
the head of the serpent, and repair the ruin of the Fall 
Afterwards, from time to time, this promise was made more 
clear and definite, and materials were supplied by which 
persons in earnest about salvation might get more accurate 
and complete knowledge regarding the person and work of 
the coming Deliverer. But, besides giving promise of a 
personal Saviour, and a personal opponent who should con- 
tend with the devil and crush him, the words of this pro- 
phecy imply that there should always be two oppoaita 

B 
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parties in the world : the serpent was to have ** a seed,"'— 
that is, a party animated by his spirit ; while the great 
Deliverer was to have one animated by his. These two 
parties would be in perpetual conflict with each other, but 
at last the party of the serpent would be overthrown. In 
Cain and Abel, the first bom of Adam*s sons, appeared the 
first representatives of these antagonist seeds. The whole 
history of the church and of the world shows them in per- 
petual conflict; and so bitter and inveterate is the spirit 
of the worldly, or serpent's party, towards the godly, that 
the conflict will never cease until the former are wholly 
destroyed. 



SECTION rv. — TRADITIONS OF THE FALL. 
Classical legends | Eastern traditioiu. 

It was quite to be expected that the memory pf an event 
like the Fall, and of the promise of a Deliverer that accom- 
panied it, would be long preserved among the traditions of 
ancient nations. Accordingly, we meet everywhere with 
traces of it more or less distinct. There seems, indeed, to 
be an instinctive conviction in the human mind, that at 
one time there was a purer, better, and happier world than 
there is now ; just as there is also an instinctive longing 
and hoping for better days to come. The classical legend 
of the golden age evidently had its origin in the history 
of Paradise. The Fall may be distinctly traced in the 
legend of Pandora, the first woman, who is represented as 
having, through curiosity, opened a forbidden jar in the 
house of her husband, Epimetheus. When she raised the 
lid, all the evils incident to man flew out. She had only 
time to shut the lid and prevent the escape of hope. The 
promise of recovery through the destruction of the serpent 
may perhaps be traced in various legends, both classical and 
Eastern, where the serpent or dragon is introduced. In 
the garden of the Hesperides, three sisters, assisted by the 
dragon Ladon, guarded a tree that bore golden apples. It 
was one of the labours of Hercules to obtain possession of 
these apples ; and some of the classical fables say that he 
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effected this by slayiiig the dragon. The legend of Hercules 
strangling in his cradle the serpents sent by Juno to destroy 
him, and that of Apollo killing the celebrated serpent 
Python^ may perhaps have derived their origin from the 
same source. 

But the most remarkable traditions of the Fall are those 
preserved in Eastern countries. That of the ancient Per- 
sians, preserved in their sacred book, the Zandevesta, is so 
like the scriptural account as to countenance the supposition 
that Zoroaster, the compiler of the Zandevesta, who flourished 
about the time of the Babylonish captivity, must have de- 
rived it from Moses. According to the Persian notion, the 
world was created during five successive periods (not mere 
days, but periods), and during a sixth, man himself was 
formed. "After his production, he enjoyed a period of 
innocence and happiness in an elevated region, which the 
Deity (Ormuzd) had assigned to him. But it was necessary 
to his existence in this state that he should be humble of 
heart, and humbly obey the divine ordinances; pure he 
must be of thought, pure of word, pure of deed. And for 
a time the first pair were thus holy and happy. . . . But at 
last Ahriman, the evil one, appeared and beat down their 
good dispositions ; and under the influence of his glozing lies, 
they began to ascribe their blessings to him. . . . Emboldened 
by this success, Ahriman, the liar, presented himself again, 
and brought with him fruit, of which they ate ; and in that 
instant, of a hundred excellences which they possessed, all 
but one departed from them, and they became subject to 
misery and death."* The Chinese tracUtions represent man 
as originally happy and innocent; but as having fallen 
through an inordinate thirst of knowledge, or flattery, or 
the temptation of the woman. In those of the Hindus the 
king of evil demons is called the king of serpents ; and their 
hell is formed of these poisonous creatures, folded together 
in horrible contortions. Krishna, one of the incarnations of 
the Almighty, attacked the mighty serpent and destroyed 
him ; and in some of the Hindu pictures he is represented 
with his feet upon the serpent's head. In all nations there 

• Kitto's Bible niofltniUona. 
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seems to be an instinctiye horror of serpents, and a feeling 
that without pity or remorse they are to be trampled and 
erushed under foot Indeed, hatred to the instrument of 
temptation has often lingered where horror of the tempter 
himself has disappeared ; and many, whose instincts would 
lead them to crush the literal serpent, yield themselves 
willing instruments to ** that old serpent, the deviL" Though 
the fruits of the Fall in Eden have descended to all, Satan 
still finds abundant scope among us for his malignant ex- 
ertions. Events often happen, in the history of individuals, 
producing such moral havoc as to be like a second fall The 
distinguished historian Niebuhr, writing to his only son, 
once said, " If my son should ever be guilty of a Msehood, 
that would be the Fall in Paradise.*' It is a happy thing to 
be able to say, " We are not ignorant of his devices." And 
still better to be in union with Him who came to destroy the 
works of the devil, and to secure for his people a Paradise 
even more glorious than that which once gladdened the 
vales of Armenia. 
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SECTION L— THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 



The east gate of Eden. 
Birth of Cain and AbeL 
Cain and Seth. 
Common parentage of mankind. 



The two races— Cain's and Seth'ii 
Length of life. 
Widcedness of the irorld. 



The cherubim and flaming sword, which guarded Eden 
from its exiled inhabitants, were placed at the east of the 
garden. From this we may infer that Adam and Eve took 
up their residence on the eastern border of the district ; pro- 
bably not far from the present boundary between Turkey 
and Persia. Even after the Fall there seems to hare been a 
spot, probably beside this east gate of Eden, at which the 
presence of God was manifested, by a shining light or other- 
wise, and which got the name of *'The face of the Lord" 
(see G^n. iv. 14). This was the sanctuary, or place of wor- 
ship, where our first parents and their family would present 
their offerings. There is reason to believe that the rite of 
bloody sacrifices was instituted by God, immediately after 
the Fall It was by this method that men were to ex- 
press to God their sense of sin and their need of pardon. 
God seems also to have made a distinction at this period 
between animals clean and unclean ; the former alone being 
held fit for sacrifica When any offering was pleasing to 
him, he signified his acceptance of it by some outward token ; 
perhaps by sending fire from "his presence" to comnime it 
When it was not acceptable, no such token was sent 
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It could not have been very long after the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Eden, when Cain and Abel, who seem 
to have been the eldest of their children, were bom. In 
their occupations, and in some features of their character, the 
brothers did not differ widely from each other. The one 
was a tiller of the ground, the other was a shepherd. They 
were both apparently regular in their habits, and attentive 
to the worship of €^ But there was a great difference in 
their offerings, which revealed an equally great difference in 
their characters. Cain's offering was merely of the fruits of 
the ground, as if he would acknowledge Grod only as the 
giver of earthly blessings. Abel brought of the animals of 
his flock, whose shed blood expressed his sense of guilt, and 
his trust in God's atoning mercy. The token of acceptance 
was granted to Abel, but not to Cain. In consequence of 
the preference shown to his brother, the fire of jealousy 
began to bum in Cain's bosom, and even a remonstrance, 
from the Lord did not extinguish it That dangerous and 
deadly passion gained strength ; angry looks were followed 
by angry words, and angry words by murderous blows, till 
at last Cain rose up against his brother and slew him. It 
is hardly possible to picture the anguish of Adam and Eve, 
when doomed thus to reap the most bitter of the fruits of 
the Fall, — ^to see in their first-bom son a murderer, and in 
their second the murdered victim of his brother. 

For this frightfrd offence Cain was called by Gkxi to a 
speedy reckoning. His sin soon found him out. He was 
driven from the visible presence of the Lord, and from the 
society of his brethren ; the earth was loaded with an addi- 
tional curse for him ; and though his life was spared, it was 
attended with neither happiness nor peace. Proceeding 
eastward, he built a city, or fortified settlement, and became 
the head of a clan. An old Jewish tradition represents him 
as having at last become insane, in which state he wandered 
about, more like a wild beast than a man. Enoch, the name 
of his city, became the head^quarters of the more godless 
and worldly branch of the human family. Another son of 
Adam's, named Seth, who was bom when his father was 130 
[Sept 230] years old, became the head and representative of 
the more godly branch. It is far from likely that Cain and 
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Seth were the only sons of Adam; yery probably he had 
many more. The reason why no otlier sons are named is, 
that they were in no way remarkable. All except Abel that 
may have been bom between Oain and Seth, probably re- 
sembled Gain in disposition, and joined his clan. It was 
not till Seth was bom that Abel had a like-minded sno- 
cessor, — one who walked ** l^ faith," felt his guilt in €k)d*8 
sight, and by his burnt-offering expressed his reliance on 
the free mercy of Qod. For several generations, like a river 
that has divided into two great branches, the population 
of the world attached itself either to Cain or to Seth ; but 
the godless branch had the start of the other by at least a 
hundred and thirty years; and it is not difficult to foresee 
which of them, in these circumstances, would ultimately 
prevail 

The Bible states explicitly, that the whole race of mankind 
are descended from a single pair. This statement has met, 
in some quarters, with keen opx)osition. It has been affirmed 
that the differences between the various races of man, — ^for 
example, between the fair-skinned, energetic Anglo-Saxon, 
the black-skinned, indolent Negro, and the saffiron or copper- 
coloured races of Asia, Australia, and America, — ^are such as 
to show that they cannot have had a common parentage. 
But in the case of the lower animals, it is found that there 
are &r greater differences, than between any two races of 
men, among individuals that are known to have sprung 
from the same stock, but that have been placed in differ- 
ent circumstances, as to climate, habits, food and treatment. 
The difference between the fairest Briton amd the sootiest 
African is not nearly so great as that between the little 
shaggy Shetland pony and the gigantic dray-horse of Lon- 
don, or between the soft and silky lapdog and the ms^estio 
St Bernard ; yet the different varieties of horses and dogs 
respectively have sprang originally from the same parents. 
The same thing is trae of man. No creature is so much 
exposed as he to influences that change the appearance, 
form, and character; so that, great though the differences 
are between race and race, it is still trae, that ** €k>d hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell upon the 
face of the earth." 
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The race of Cain became distinguished for their diHgenoe 
and success in the pursuit of worldly eigoyment and good. 
The race of Seth, less ardent in worldly pursuits, were, many 
of them at least, eminent for their piety. Cain was the first 
to build a city ; he showed his r^ard for worldly £Eune by 
naming it Enoch, after his son. Finding that the ground, 
now kden to him and his with a double curse, did not en* 
courage agricultural pursuits, many of CSain*s descendants 
applied themselves to arts and manufacturea Jabal intro- 
duced tents or movable dwellings, along with the roaming 
life so favourable to the increase of cattle, for whidi tents 
are adapted. Jubal, his brother, brought musical instru- 
ments to such perfection as to be accounted the father of the 
art Tubal-cain, half-brother of Jabal and Jubal, attained 
similar eminence as a worker in metals. A Jewish tradition 
ascribes to Naamah, sister of Tubal-cain, the introduction of 
ornaments in female dress. In the line of Seth, mention is 
made of no one who attained great eminenoe in such pursuits 
as thesa It was the great glory of this race, that it gave 
birth to men like Enoch, who walked with God, and was 
translated without dying; and Noah, who, for his eminent 
Duthfulness, was selected to build the ark, and to become 
the second father of mankind. 

A leading and very remarkable feature of this period was 
the extraordinary length to which human life was protracted. 
Adam himself lived 930 years. Methuselah, whose age is 
the longest recorded, died at 969. Most of the others were 
nearly as old. This remarkable arrangem^it was obviously 
intended to promote the rapid increase of the human race, 
the rapid advancement of knowledge and art, and the preser- 
vation of the primitive revelation respecting the true €k)d 
and his worship, and the coming of a Saviour. We shall 
by-and-by see that it was perverted to very different pur- 
poses. It is quite in accordance with what we might expect, 
that the traditions oi ancient nations should take notice of 
a fact so striking as the longevity of the antediluvians, as 
well as of the corresponding fact that " there were giants in 
those days." According to Josephus, all ancient writers 
both among Greeks and . barbarians, give forth the same 
testimony as Moses; Egyptians, Ohaldseans, Phcenicians,. 
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and others, all affirming that the aments lived a thousand 
years. 

But instead of tending to the good of the species, the great 
length of life seems generally to have been perverted to evil 
For nearly a thousand years death would be almost unknown 
in the human race, and that restraint on sinM inclinations 
which arises from the fear of death and judgment could 
scarcely exist Gbod men had to be always reminding the 
world of a coming retribution. The substance of Enoch's 
prophecy, recorded in the Epistle of Jude (ver. 14, 15), 
shows how much the men of those days lived in forgetfulness 
of the judgment to coma It is remarkable that the corrup- 
tion of religion and morals advanced far the most rapidly in 
the line of Gain, where the greatest progress had been made 
in Mt and science ; thus showing that knowledge and civili- 
zation, apart from religion, have no power to purify the 
heart, or preserve society from the greatest abominations. 
In the course of time, Lamech, a descendant of Gain, seems 
to have been the first that had more wives than one. The 
corruption which had become so great in the line of Cain, 
became all but universal when the two races, that of Cain 
and that of Seth, began to intermarry.* Here and there, in 
the Sethite district, a bright star might occasionally be seen 
in the firmament ; but, with a few such exceptions, the moral 
dariaiess of the Oainites now overspread the entire horizon. 
The wickedness of man was very great on the earth. Every- 
where the heart, like a fountain, poured forth incessant 
streams of guilty imaginations. Deeds of violence were per- 
petrated over the earth from end to end. Murder appears 
to have become extremely common ; life ceased to be held 
sacred ; the whole earth was filled with violence and blood ; 
and (>od, deeming all ordinary chastisements or corrections 
insufficient for the magnitude of the evil, resolved to destroy 
the world by a flood. 

• Qen. tL 2. 
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SECTION IL— NOAH AND THE FLOOD. 

BuUding of the ark | The flood. | Leaving the ark. 

Amid the universal wickedness that overspread the world, 
one faithful man was found among the faithless. Noah was 
the son of Lamech, — a godly man, who felt deeply the bur- 
den of the curse of the ground, and, under some special im- 
pulse of the Holy Ghost, foretold, at the birth of his son, 
that he should be a source of comfort But ere that prophecy 
should be fully verified a period had to run double of that 
which has elapsed from the Reformation to the present time. 
Noah was about 500 years of age when €k)d announced to 
him his purpose of destroying the world by a flood, and 
commanded him to build an ark for the preservation of his 
family, and of the inferior animals. During the long period 
of 120 years, occupied in the building of this huge vessel, the 
world received warnings of its coming fate, but treated them 
with neglect, if not with scorn. The length of the ark was 
300 cubits, its breadth 50, and its depth 30. Estimating the 
cdbit (with Kitto) at about 22 inches, these dimensions are 
547 feet, 91 feet, and 47 feet respectively. Until the present 
year (1858), when the *' Leviathan *' was launched, the ark 
might have been said to be several times larger than the 
largest vessel ever known to have floated on the deep.* It 
need not be assumed, however, that the building of such a 
vessel was an achievement beyond the mechanical resources 
of that aga In the early ages men seem to have had a great 
&ncy for colossal works. The progress of the mechanical 
arts may have been great enough to admit of thb building, 
even without a miracle, of such a vessel as the ark. Within 
this vessel, besides Noah, his wife, his three sons and their 
wives, were gathered all the diflerent species of beasts and 
fowls and creeping things, seven of each of the clean species, 
and two of the unclean. When all was ready, the door of 
the ark was shut by the hand of the Almighty, and the 



* The length of the " Leviathan" is 692 feet, its breadth 83, and its depth 
62,--not at all nnlike Kitto's estimate of the proportions of the ark. 
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windows of heaven and fountains of the deep began at onoe 
to discharge the element of destruction on the world of the 
ungodly. 

The Bible does not give us a single picture of the dread- 
fiil scenes that followed. It merely tells us that the tops of 
the mountains were covered, and that every living creature 
died. It leaves us to conceive the dreadful realities which 
that statement implies. First of all, there rises before the 
fancy a scene of terrible conflict, — brawny men fighting with 
the tempest, carrying their families from height to height, but 
still pursued by the remorseless, unwearying foe. The next 
scene is one of defeat and death. Bleached and bloodless 
corpses float everywhere, like pieces of a wreck over the 
shoreless sea, — ^the poor babe, locked in the arms of the 
mother, having found even nature's refuge fail Last of all 
there is a scene of awful stillness and desolation, — ^not one 
object being seen but the dull expanse of the ocean, nor 
one sound of life heard, but the low moan of its surging 
waters. Within the ark solemn feelings must surely have 
prevailed. Noah would, doubtless, say much to his sons of 
the evil of sin, and its dreadful punishment, and entreat 
them, with great earnestness and affection, to forsake it and 
live to God. Many an earnest prayer would rise from his 
heart to Him whose judgment against sin was now so 
manifest, — many a pleading to keep him and his from the 
abominable thing which He hated, and make them the fathers 
of a new earth, wherein righteousness should dwell 

For many months the ark floats along a shoreless sea, 
until at length signs of assuaging begin to appear. Seven 
months after Noah had entered it, the vessel grounds heavily 
on the mountains of Ararat. Another period of nearly as 
great length elapsed before Noah got instructions to leave his 
temporary prison. After the dove brought in the olive leaf, 

** Anon dry ground appean, and from his ark 
The ancient sire descends with all his train. 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to Heaven, over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the dond a bow, 
Conspicuous with three listed colours gay, 
Betokening peace from Ood, and covenant new.** 

•oMlLTOK. 
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Noah's first act was to build an altar, and offer on it such a 
sacrifice as had probably never before been presented to the 
Lord : " He took of every clean beast, and of every clean 
fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar," in token of 
his guilt and his need of atonement. The fragrance of the 
offering was pleasant to Jehovah ; and having regard to that 
sacrifice of Christ's which Noah's typified, Qod swore that 
no such flood should again be sent upon the earth. Whether 
(as some think) the "triumphant arch" appeared now for 
the first time, or whether it was only appropriated as the 
seal of this covenant, we can readily fancy what an object 
of delight it would be, — 

^ When o'er the green, nndelnged earth, 
Heaven's covenant it did shine, 
How came the world's grey fathers forth 

To watch its sacred sign. 
And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod, 
£ach mother held aloft her child. 
To bless the bow of God.'* 

— Campbell. 

The earth was again gifted to Noah, as it had been to Adam ; 
his charter of dominion over the lower animals was renewed ; 
their flesh was now, for the first time, allowed him for food, 
it being carefully provided that the blood, in which the life 
was seated, was not to be eaten ; and that any one who 
should shed the blood of his fellow-man should forfeit his 
own life by the guilty deed. 



SECTION IIL — ^TBADITIONS AND TBACES OF THE FLOOD. 

Chaldflsan, Gre^ and American | Traces. 
Traditions. | 

No event in Scripture history has been so remarkably pre- 
served in ancient traditions and legends as the flood. As 
might have been expected, the traditions were generally most 
accurate and minute in the countries that lay nearest to the 
spot where the ark was deposited. The Ohaldsean tradition 
is remarkable for its close correspondence to the narrative 
of Genesis. The god Chronus appears to Chisuthrus, an- 
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nounces to him that there is to be a flood by which mankiiid 
are to be destroyed, and eigoins him to build a vessel, in whidi 
he and his firi^ds, together with all the different animals, 
are to commit themselves fearlessly to the deep. When the 
flood has begun to abate, birds are sent out from the vessd, 
which return the first time as they went ; the second tine, 
their feet are tinged with mud; and the third time they re- 
turn no more. The vessel is found to be stranded on one of 
the mountains of Armenia. The Greek tradition of the flood 
is also worthy of special notice. The accounts of it vbi7« 
but according to Ludan, the flood was sent as a punishment 
of the sins of mankind, and the whole race perished, with 
the exception of Deucalion and his family, he being preserved 
on account of his piety. A chest was provided for his safe 
custody, and as he was entering it, all kinds of beasts and 
reptiles came running to him, and were admitted into the 
chest The gods instilled such a spirit of peace into them, 
that they all lived quietly ; and when the flood was past 
they were released from the vessel Ovid has given a some- 
what different, and more poetical account of the flood. 
It is very remarkable, that even among the native raoee of 
Central America Humboldt found distinct traditions of the 
flood. 

It is a question among theologians and men of sdenoe^ 
whether the flood was absolutely universal, or whether it 
was universal only in the sense of extending over all the 
part of the world that was then inhabited. We do not here 
enter into this controversy ; but we may notice the remarkaUe 
fact, that the district lying to the east of Ararat, where the 
ark rested, bears traces of having at one time been under 
water. It is a peculiarly depressed region, lying lower than 
the districts around, and thus affording peculiar facilities 
for such a submersion. The level of the Caspian is 83 feet 
below that of the Black Sea ; and vast plains, white with 
salt and charged with sea-sheUs, show that at no distant 
period the Caspian was much more extensive than now. 
From Herodotus and other ancient writers it appears, that 
at one time the Sea of Azoff (the FaltiB Moeotis of the 
ancients) was nearly equal in extent to the Black Sea. 
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BBCnON lY.— SBPEOPUNO OF THE EABTH. 

Ararat | The cradle of the human race. 

Ararat is the name of the mountain where the ark rested ; 
and the plains in its neighbourhood must have been the first 
settlements of the new fathers of mankind. Ararat has in 
one respect shared the fate of Eden ; its honours have been 
claimed by many moimtains in different countries. But 
there is no reason for doubting that the mountain on which 
the ark rested was one of the mountains in Armenia which 
still bear the name. Properly speaking, Ararat is the name 
of a district rather than a mountain (see Isa. xxxvii 38, 
marg,, and Jer. IL 27), watered by the River Araxes, and 
lying between the Black and Caspian Seas. But there is a 
mountain in the province with a double peak, to which the 
name Ararat is commonly given, the smaller of the two peaks 
being called the Little Ararat. The taller summit rises to 
the height of 17,760 feet above the level of the sea, or 1500 
feet higher than Mont Blana The Persians call it Euhi 
Nuch, or Noah's mountain. The difficulties of the ascent 
are so great that it has seldom been attempted. According 
to a monkish tradition, the ascent is impossible : St Gre- 
gory, who attempted it, fell asleep repeatedly from exhaus- 
tion, and always found on awaking that he had been carried 
back unconsciously to the spot whence he set out. But in 
the year 1829, Professor Parrot, a German, after two failures, 
at length succeeded in reaching the summit He found it to 
eonsist of a circular platform, about 220 feet in diameter, 
composed of eternal ice, unbroken by rock or stone. All 
travellers speak of the general appearance of Mount Ararat 
in terms of the highest rapture. '^ Nothing," says Morier, 
" can be more beautiful than its shape, more awfol than its 
height. All the surrounding mountains sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with it It is perfect in all its parts : 
no hard, rugged features ; no unnatural prominences; every- 
thing is in harmony, and all combines to render it one of 
the sublimest objects of nature." Sir Robert Eer Porter 
says : *' From the spot on which I stood, it appeared as if 
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the hugest mountaiiiB of this world had been piled apoa 
each other to form this one sublime immensitj of earth and 
rock and snow. The kj peaks of its doable head roee ma- 
jestically into the dear and cloudless heavens ; the sun 
biased bright upon them, and the reflection sent forth a daa- 
zling radiance equal to other suns.** If Noah could hare 
had a view of the surrounding country firom the top oC 
Ararat, or rather from some lower summit (for nothing can 
be seen distinctly from the highest), the scene would have 
been one of veiy great magnificence : Gigantic mountain 
ranges, — ^Taurus, £1 Burz, and Zagros — running off from 
Ararat, in different directions, sending down to the wide val- 
leys below many a noUe river, and endosing many a lovely 
plain. Of that wide domain, there was no one to dispute 
his sovereignty ; God had told him to take possession of the 
earth ; and even the wild beasts were now too few and too 
feeble to oppose his dominion. 

The garden of Eden, as we have seen, probably lay near 
the eastern foot of Mount Ararat; and now, Noah and his 
sons went forth from the ark, to repeople the earth, near 
the very spot where Adam settled when he went out from 
Eden. Noah*B settlement must have been near the shores of 
the Caspian, for when an emigration afterwards took place 
in the direction of Shinar, the course of the emigrants was 
from the east (Gen. zL 2). This part of Western Asia is 
thus distinguished pre-eminently as the birth-place of the 
human family. And it was not with the seeds of physical 
life only that this region was charged ; intellectual life, and 
still more, spiritual life, had their sources, not in the same 
spot, but in the same district A circle, with its centre at 
Haran, and a radius of 400 miles, will embrace Eden and 
Ararat ; Babylon and Nineveh, the early seats of learning 
and science ; Mesopotamia, where Qod revealed himself to 
Abraham ; Phoenicia, where commerce and many of the 
arts of peace arose ; Palestine, the birth-place of prophets, 
apostles, and evangelists innumerable, and the scene of the 
birth, labours, and death of our blessed Lord ; Tarsus, where 
Paul was bom ; and part of Asia Minor, where the labours of 
the apostles were chiefly carried on. Over this wonderful dis- 
trict, where life was once so abundant, darkness and death 
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have brooded for oentories ; the sword of the Turk and 
the bigotry of the Mohammedan have made it a valley of 
dry bones, very many and very dry. But signs are not want- 
ing of a revival of the early crop : the American missions 
in Armenia and other districts have of late been greatly 
blessed ; and what has so long been a valley of the shadow 
of death is again becoming a land of life. 
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SECTION L— SETTLEMENTS OF NOAH'S SONS. 



Koah*8 vine. 
His prophecy. 
Ito fulfilment. 



Descendanto of Japheth. 
Descendants of Ham. 
Descendants of Shem. 



When Noah leftth^ ark, he probably pitched his tent some- 
where on the slopes of Ararat. Directing his attention to 
the cultivation of plants, he became acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the vine, — its love of simny banks and stony 
soil, its need of the supporting stake, the pruning-knife, and 
the weed-clearing hoe; he became acquainted too, to his 
cost, with the intoxicating property of its juice when fer- 
mented, and himself fell once at least under its pernicious 
influence. As far as we know, the old world was free from 
the curse of drunkenness. Noah's discovery (if it was such) 
was a dark harbinger of woe to the new world, of which he 
was to be the father. The consequences to which it led in 
his own case were but a type of the mischief which it was 
to work in the world at large. It was the lot of the suc- 
cessive fathers of mankind to bequeath to their children an 
element of misery. Between Adam's apple and Noah's vine, 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe have overspread the 
globe. 

Having made himself drunk from the fruit of his vine- 
yard, the patriarch was found by his son Ham, lying in his 

tent naked and helpless. Instead of respectfidly mourning 
c 
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over the sin and humiliation of his father, Ham called his 
two brothers to enjoy the sport of looking on the shame and 
helplessness of the old man. But in their better-constituted 
minds the sight raised very different feelings : they has- 
tened to cover and conceal their father's shame. On awak- 
ing from his drunkenness, Noah, in the spirit of prophecy, 
assigned to his three sons the rewards and punishments of 
their respective deeds. At that time of the world's depopu- 
lation, the few men that were in it seem to have acted more 
in a representative than an individual capacity. It was, 
therefore, more the posterity of his three sons than them- 
selves that were affected by these rewards and punishments. 
Canaan, one of the sons of Ham, received the heaviest share 
of the punishment which his father had provoked. The 
descendants of Shem were to be blessed ; God was to dwell 
in their tents ; and the Canaanites were to become their ser- 
vants. ** Enlargement" was to be the portion of the descen- 
dants of Japheth, indicating that they should be spread over 
the widest portion of the globe. 

The event corresponded ultimately with this very ancient 
prophecy. In general terms, it may be said that most of Africa 
was peopled by the descendants of Ham ; most of central 
Asia by those of Shem ; and most of Europe by those of 
JaphetL According to an Armenian tradition, Ham received 
the region of the blacks, Shem the region of the tawny, 
and Japheth the region of the ruddy. For a time, some of 
Ham's descendants, particularly the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians, were the foremost and most vigorous races of the 
world ; but the period of their ascendency passed away, — 
a great part of the Canaanites were subdued and destroyed 
by the Israelites, and even the Phoenicians, with their mighty 
daughter, Carthage, ultimately fell before their foes. Though 
the cui*se of Ham was formally pronounced on Canaan alone, 
it has been reflected more or less on the other branches of his 
family ; and the black-skinned African has become a syno- 
nyme for weakness and degradation. The blessing of God 
rested very conspicuously on Shem, during the long period 
of Asiatic ascendency, and especially on the Jews, — that 
branch of the Shemites that overpowered the Canaanites, 
and in "^Vhose tents God had his habitation, in the " taber- 
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nacle of Mount Zion." But the Shemites were more a sta- 
tionary than a progressive race. In vigour, enterprise, and 
progressive power generally, the race of Japheth has excelled 
them alL For many an age the Japhethites were little known 
or heard of ; they expended their energy in wild and warlike 
pursuits on the remote plains of Europe and Northern Asia. 
But for more than two thousand years they have been the 
dominant races of the world. Every year the race of Japheth 
spreads wider and wider over the globe ; whole continents 
are peopled by him, and, either as colonists or traders, his 
foot rests upon every soil Even as we write, the news 
arrives that at last the long-barred gates of China have been 
opened, and the largest of the nations of Asia forced to do 
homage to the superior energy and enterprise of the ** bar- 
barian" Japheth.* 

GoMEB, the eldest son of Japheth, is thought to have 
been the ancestor of many of the nations that peopled the 
continent and islands of Europe, in some of whose liames 
(e-gr., Germans, Cimbri, Cambri, Cumbri, Cimmerii) the prin- 
cipal consonants in Gomer, or letters corresponding to them, 
are still preserved. Ashkenaz, eldest son of Gomer, is 
believed to have peopled the shores of the Black Sea, which 
received from him its first designation, Axenus, afterwards 
changed into Euxine. Magog, Tubal, and Meshech are noticed 
by Ezekiel (ch. xxxviiL 2, 14, 15) as settled in the north ; and 
perhaps their names may be recognised in the weU-known 
terms Mogul, Mongolia, Tobolski, Moscow, and Muscovy. 
From these, or from other descendants of Japheth that 
peopled "the isles," or remote coasts of the G^entiles, the 
great races of Europe, including the Greeks, Romans, and 
the more modem nations, must have sprung. 

Of the sons of Ham, the first-bom, Gush, appears to have 
peopled more districts than one. One of these was " the 
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• The words of Noah*8 prophecy, •* He shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
have been understood by some as meaning that Japheth should take possession 
of Shem*8 dominiona It is more natural to understand the meaning to be, that 
God would dwell in Shem's tents, and thereby confer on him the blessing. It 
Is common to say that the British rule in India is an instance of Japheth 
dwelling in the tents of Shem. But tlie races of India do not seem to hav6 
been Shemites; the resemblance of their languages to those of £arope would 
rather give them a Japhethlc origin. 
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land of Cush" (Ethiopia) mentioned in the description of 
Eden (Gen. iL 13), a district somewhere near the Caspian 
Sea ; another was a part of Arabia, adjacent to the Bed Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, the country of the " Ethiopians" that 
came up against Asa (2 Ohron. xiv.) ; and the third and 
principal was the well-known land of Ethiopia beyond Egypt. 
The people of all these countries are called Cushites in the 
Hebrew Bible. Misb or Mizraim was evidently the ances- 
tor of the Egyptians ; in Hebrew, the land of Egypt is in- 
variably called Mizraim, and one of its present designations 
is the land of Misr. Mauritania and other more remote 
parts of Africa are thought to have been peopled by Phut ; 
while Canaan, Ham's youngest son, was father of the Phoe- 
nicians, and of the nations that were destroyed or driven out 
for their sins from the land of Canaan, to make way for the 
children of Israel 

The sons of Shem were Elam, Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, and 
Aram. Elam seems to have settled in Southern Persia; 
but under the term Elam the whole of Persia is often com- 
prehended by the sacred writers. Asshub went to the north 
of Elam and west of the Tigris, and occupied the district 
of Assyria. Abphaxad, the progenitor of the Chaldseans, 
dwelt in Mesopotamia, north and west of Asshur and Elam, 
and became, through his grandson Ebeb, the father of the 
Hebrews. Lud is thought to have been the father of the 
Lydians. Abam's settlement embraced the district of Syria 
near Damascus, and the northern part of Mesopotamia, called 
Padan-aram. Uz, the eldest son of Aram, gave his name 
to the country where Job went through his unprecedented 
trials. Though there is great uncertainty as to the exact 
territories of many of the descendants of Noah's sons, the 
general position of the settlements of the three great fami- 
lies is tolerably plain. They did not, however, all settle 
peaceably in their proper territories. Nimrod, a descendant 
of Ham, founded a kingdom in the very heart of the Shemite 
district. Another family of Ham's, the Phoenicians, were 
considerably Semitised, or assimilated to the Shemites, in 
language and otherwise, when they became prominent in 
liistory. It is quite impossible to draw a distinct line be- 
tween the different families. 
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SECTION IL— THE TOWER OF BABEL AND THE CONFUSION 

OF TONGUES. 

Building of the tower. I Primitive language. 

Confusion of tonguea | Traditionary notices. 

The orderly partition of the globe among the families of 
Noah's sons was not effected by quiet and natural means. 
It appears that God, seeing a tendency in men to cluster to- 
gether, and leave large tracts of the earth unpeopled, gave 
orders for the regular division of the earth, and the orderly 
dispersion of the families of mankind. The concentration 
which God designed to break up had taken place chiefly in 
the plain of Shinar, a large level tract lying between the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, several hundred miles to the 
south of Ararat. 

The divine order for the division of the earth met with vehe- 
ment opposition, especially among the inhabitants of Shinar. 
In that spirit of strong self-will which is the root of all sin and 
the occasion of all chastisement, they resolved on building 
a huge tower, large enough to be seen over the whole plain. 
The design of this tower was to serve as a rallying-point or 
centre to keep the people together, and prevent that eclipse 
of their greatness and glory which would have resulted from 
their dispersion over the earth. The taste for colossal works 
which we have already noticed as characteristic of the early 
periods of the world, was thus exhibited anew. 

Till very lately, it used to be confidently believed that a 
vast mound, bearing the name of Birs Nimrood, about six 
miles to the south-west of the modem town HiUah, on the 
Euphrates, and near the site of Babylon, was the remains of 
the Tower of Babel. It is a huge brick mound, oblong in 
form, measuring above 700 yards round, and rising on one 
side to the height of 200 feet. But in 1854 Sir Henry 
Rawlinson carefully examined the Birs, and deciphered 
an inscription which contains its history. From it he 
gathered that the Birs was not situated in Babylon at all, 
but in Borsippa; its name was "The Stages of the Seven 
Spheres;" it was dedicated to Nebo or Mercury; it was re- 
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paired by Nebuchadnezzar, whose name appears on the 
bricks and the cylinders at the comers ; but it was built by 
a former king. Still, though the Birs Nimrood (if Sir H. 
Rawlinson's view be correct) was not the very Tower of 
Babel, it is likely enough that that tower was built on a 
similar plan ; for it was the usual plan of the great colossal 
towers which were very common throughout the Babylonian 
empire, — 

" Chaldaean beacons, over the drear sand 
Seen faintly fh)m thick-towered Babylon 
Against the son-set" 

As its name implies, it consisted of seven stages or storeys, 
which were coloured so as to represent the seven planets, 
according to the tints which the Sabseans considered appro- 
priate to eacL The lowest stage was black, — the appropriate 
colour of Saturn ; the next, orange, for Jupiter ; the third, 
bright red, for Mars (Merodach) ; the fourth, golden, for the 
Sun ; the fifth, pale-yellow, for Venus ; the sixth, dark-blue, 
for Mercury ; and the seventh, silver, for the Moon. There 
is, of course, no certainty that the Tower of Babel was a 
similar structure ; but as idolatrous worship was now be- 
ginning to prevail, and as the worship of the planets was 
one of the earliest forms of idolatry, there is a considera- 
ble probability that " the tower which the children of men 
builded" was upon some such plan.* 

It is not said what was the fate of the tower ; it may have 
been left standing, or it may have been thrown down ; at all 
events, God adopted a different method for frustrating the 
design for which it was built. One language had hitherto 
been spoken by all ; but now various tongues were intro- 
duced, through means of which separations and dispersions 
became inevitable. Probably the varieties of language thus 
introduced were not quite so great as they are now. All 

* Sir Henry Rawlinson thinks that the tower was bailt at a place now called 
Nifbr, ritnated at the northern boundary of ancient Clialdsea. He thinks that thia 
was the original capital of the whole district, and that the Babylon of Nebu- 
chadnezzar originated from it Niffar was at an early period (b.c. 3800) knows 
by the name of Tel-Ann, firom the god Ana, who was worshipped there under 
the form of the fish-god Oannes. The most conpicuous object at NifTar Is a 
conical moand, rising 70 feet above the plain, formed by the debris of an aadent 
brick tower. 
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languages have a certain tendency to change ; even in the 
same country, a language may have many dialects, so dif- 
ferent from each other, that those whose ear is accustomed 
to one may be unable to understand another. According 
. to an eminent scholar — Sir William Jones — all existing lan- 
guages may be referred to three great roots, — the Arabic, 
the Sanscrit, and the Sclavonic But whatever may have 
been the extent of the first confusion of tongues, it is plain 
that from this time the tendency of men to crowd together 
was counteracted, and the various tribes and families were 
scattered to the territories assigned them by Him who hath 
before determined the bounds of our habitations. 

It is not certain what language was originally spoken by 
men ; but many things make it likely that it was Hebrew, 
or something like it. There is a well-known story recorded 
by Herodotus, the Greek historian, which leads, by an ab- 
surd enough road, to another conclusion. Psammiticus, 
king of Egypt, in the seventh century before Christ, had a 
great desire to find out which was the most ancient nation, 
or rather language, in the world. He took two children of 
the common sort, gave them to a herdman to bring up at 
his folds, charging him strictly to let no one utter a word in 
their presence, to keep them in a sequestered place, intro- 
duce goats from time to time to their apartment, and see 
that they got their fill of milk and whatever else they re- 
quired. At the end of two years, when the herdman one 
day opened the door of the room and went in, the children 
ran to him, calling out '^ Becos." This being reported to the 
king, he set about inquiring what nation there was that 
called anything bScos, and learnt that it was the Phrygian 
name for bread. Formerly, the Egyptians had considered 
themselves the most ancient nation, but now they yielded 
the palm to the Phrygians. The inference drawn by the 
king was sufficiently hasty ; for the sound uttered by the 
infants (deprived of its Greek termination os) might have 
been either an imitation of the bleating of the goats, or an 
attempt at one of the words which all children pronounce 
first (ba, pa, ma), and which are the origin of the names of 
father and mother in nearly all languages. One reason for 
regarding Hebrew, or something like Hebrew, as the primi- 
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tive tongue is, that in that language names that were given 
to express qualities or ideas (e. g.^ Eve, Cain, Seth, &c) bear 
the meanings for which they are said to have been chosen. 

In the traditions of classical nations we may perhaps trace 
the story of the Tower of Babel in the Grecian legend of the 
giants attempting to pile Mount Ossa upon Pelion, in order 
to reach Olympus, which was supposed to be the residence 
of the gods. The gods, it was said, frustrated the attempt, 
and dispersed the impious conspirators. 



SECTION m. — CITIES AND EMPIRES OF THE PERIOD, 
BabeL | Ninerelu | Egj-pt* 

After the confusion of tongues, the plain where the tower 
had been built continued to enjoy pre-eminence in the his- 
tory of the world. One of its earliest distinctions arose from 
its connection with Nimrod, the first man, according to the 
Eastern writers, that wore a crown. Nimrod, whose energy 
and exploits as a hunter helped him to the royal dignity, 
began to reign at Babel on the Euphrates, — ^the original, it 
is thought, of the celebrated Babylon, afterwards the capital 
of the Chaldsean empire. The name Babel, signifying " con- 
fusion," commemorated the great event that had signalized 
its neighbourhood. Nimrod himself was a descendant of 
Ham, whereas the plain was the property of the Shemites ; 
it is therefore probable that Nimrod was an invader and 
conqueror who subjugated the original inhabitants.* 

Several other cities were built by Nimrod in the plain of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, of some of which the ruins still re- 
main. Near one of them (Accad, now Akkerhoof ) there is 
a remarkable mound, surmounted by a sort of pyramid, 
which is called by the Arabs Tel Nimrood, or '* the Hill of 
Nimrod." The ruins of other cities which have lately been 
explored by Mr. Loffcus and others are very extensive. Warka, 
believed to be the Erech of the Bible, presents an enormous 
accumulation of mounds and ancient relics ; and as far as 

* Sir H. Rawlinson thinks he has discovered a reference to this invasion in 
the records lately found at Mugeyer, which bear the names of a series of kings 
from Urokh (b.c. 2230) to Nabonidus (b.c. 540). 
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three miles beyond its walls, mined buildings, mounds, and 
pottery abound. 

Another town that contributed thus oarly to the fame of 
the Mesopotamian plain, was Nineveh. It was situated on 
the banks of the Tigris, about 300 miles to the north of Babel. 
It was founded by Asshur, who seems to have been pushed 
out of the Babel district by Nimrod. Nineveh became the 
rival of Babylon, and the capital of the Assyrian empire. 
It is impossible to form any definite conception of the ap- 
pearance or state of these towns at this early period. What 
we have recently learned regarding them relates chiefly to a 
later period of the history ; and till we arrive at that period, 
it were needless to attempt to describe them. 

It must have been at a very early period after the disper- 
sion that MiZBAiH and his company, directing their march 
southwards, reached at last the banks of the Nile, and laid 
the foundations of the great empire of Egypt. No reliance 
is to be placed on some of the accounts of their antiquity 
put forth by the ancient Egyptians ; for these place the ori- 
gin of that empire centuries before the beginning of our era ! 
But it is beyond all doubt, that Egypt was not only a very 
ancient kingdom, but that it possessed a very ancient and 
very wonderful civilization. It is supposed by some that 
Mizraim was the same as Menes, the first who reigned over 
^gypt But others think that the country was for a long 
time under the government of priests, before Menes was 
chosen king. According to Sir Gardner Wilkinson (one of the 
highest authorities in Egyptian matters), Menes flourished 
between two and three thousand years before the Christian 
era. It is pretty certain that before the call of Abraham, the 
massive forms of some of the largest pyramids were already 
to be seen in the plain of El Gizeh. Already the walls of 
many tombs and temples were covered with those inscrip- 
tions which the scholars of the nineteenth century are 
labouring to explain. We reserve to another chapter a more 
full account of the state and progress of Egypt, previous to 
its becoming the dwelling-place of the Israelites. We can 
but allude in passing, to the intense activity and wonderful 
industry which the Egyptians were now exhibiting. It 
almost seemed as if they single-handed, by their wonderful 
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pyramids, were succeeding in the project which the united 
resources of the world had failed to accomplish at Shinar. 



SECTION IV. — SOCIAL LIFE OF THE PERIOD. 

Job. 

It would be utterly impossible, in any single picture, to 
present a view of the state of society during a period of so 
great extent, and embracing such a variety of nations and 
countries. We can but follow the example of the Bible it- 
self, and make choice of a single spot, and a single family, 
to convey some idea of the life and manners of the age. It is 
probable that it was during this period that the patriarch Job 
lived, suffered, and triumphed. Job was probably a descen- 
dant of Shem ; his residence is said to have been '* in the 
east" (Job L 3), — ^the term usually applied to the district 
where the first settlement of men took place (Gkn. ii 8 ; 
iii 24 ; xL 2). The Sabseans and Chaldseans were his neigh- 
bours ; and at the time when he lived the knowledge of the 
true God seems to have been preserved, without material 
corruption. The adoration of the heavenly bodies had begun 
to be practised (Job xxxL 26, 27), but there seems still to have 
been a general belief in one Almighty Grod 

The picture of social life in the book of Job is in many re- 
spects extremely beautiful We dare not regard it as a 
sample of what was usual over the world, but rather as ex- 
hibiting the highest condition of social life that had been 
attained There were even then cases of oppression, robbery, 
and murder ; but for the most part, a fine patriarchal purity 
and simplicity prevailed The rich and the poor met to- 
gether, and to the distressed and helpless the rich man's 
heart and hand were ever open : " When I went out to the 
gate through the city, when I prepared my seat in the street, 
the young men saw me, and hid themselves : and the aged 
arose and stood up. . . . When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me ; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy." The sweet bonds of family afiection 
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retained all their power in the household of Job ; — his chil- 
dren feasted by turns in each other's houses ; while the affec- 
tionate and pious father rose early in the morning to offer 
sacrifices for them all, lest any of them should have sinned. 
The simple burnt-offering retained its place as the appointed 
ordinance of Heaven, and was the sacrifice that Job, as the 
high priest of his house, presented on behalf of his children. 
In the book of Job mention is made of kings, princes, 
nobles, judges, merchants, warriors, travellers, and slaves. 
The pen of iron had begun to engrave inscriptions upon 
rocks ; the mining shaft was sunk for gold and silver ; and 
palaces that had been built for kings and nobles had fallen 
into ruin. Astronomy had begun to acquaint men with the 
heavenly bodies, and many of the stars and constellations 
had received well known names. Altogether, the state of 
civilization was highly advanced. The more closely we study 
those early times, the more erroneous appears the opinion, 
that man began his career as a savage, and gradually worked 
his way up to refinement and civilization. The reverse of 
this is nearer the trutL " Qod made man upright," — civil- 
ized and refined, as well as intelligent and holy; but as man 
departed from God, he lost these early blessings. Sometimes 
a considerable degree of refinement has been reached by 
other paths ; but by far the richest and best civilization is 
that which has come with true religion — ^with the pure 
knowledge and simple worship of the one true Gk)d. 



SECTION v.— THE RISE AND SPREAD OF IDOLATRY. 



Religions of man. 

His aversion to pnre worship. 

Origin of polytheism. 



Debasing inflnenee of idolatry. 
Agreement between different systems. 
Overthrow of Idolatry. 



We have yet to notice the most important of the changes 
that took place during this period of history — the progress 
of religious corruption, and the rise and aU but imiversal 
prevalence of idolatry. 

It is very remarkable that wherever men went, they for- 
sook the pure worship of the true God, and instituted reli- 
($iou8 rites and practices of their own. They did not throw 
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religion to the winds, or live without any sort of worship , 
but they changed both the object and the fonns of worship, 
as these had been revealed to them by Grod. The reason 
why men have seldom or never abandoned all worship seems 
to be this, that they can never entirely rid themselves of the 
sense of dependence on a higher Power. The sense of guilt 
needing to be pardoned, of darkness needing light, of disorder 
needing renewal, of utter helplessness in the prospect of 
another life, has always been strong enough in the breasts of 
most men to prevent them from utterly abandoning reli- 
gious worship. 

Bat why did they not worship God as he revealed himself 
to the fathers of the race, and according to the ordinances 
which he appointed? The explanation of this fact is to be 
found in the dislike of man's natural heart to the perfect 
purity of Gk)d*s character, and in his unwillingness to deal 
directly with a Being so much higher and hoUer than him- 
self. Sinful man shrinks from direct fellowship with the 
Holy One, as Adam hid from him in Eden ; and if he does 
not know, or does not like the Mediator to whom the first 
promise pointed, he devises methods and mediators of his 
own for approaching the Most High. He finds it more 
agreeable to pay homage to God through his great works, — 
such as the sun, moon, and stars ; or to make images to 
represent his attributes, and worship him through them; 
or to call in the aid of beings inferior to Grod but superior 
to himself, and ask them to intercede with God on his 
behal£ 

In such ways as these all idolatry and false worship began. 
The sun, moon, and stars early attracted attention, as mani- 
festations of God, and received religious worship accordingly. 
Among the ancient Persians, or fire-worshippers, as they 
were called, no other mode of worship was allowed. In 
Egypt homage was paid to images, and even to inferior 
animals, such as the ox and ibis, as representing the attri- 
butes of God. Departed heroes and saints, eminent for their 
greatness or their goodness, were constituted, by almost all 
nations, mediators on behalf of the living. 

But idolatry has never stopped at this point. Though in 
theory idolatrous systems usually recognise One Supreme 
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Qodj in practice there are always gods many and lords many. 
Men quickly learned to regard each object of their worship 
as a separate god. And then arose the notion that the 
world was divided among the gods, and that particular coun- 
tries had gods of their own. The number of gods that were 
thus recognised is almost incredible. The Greeks had a god 
for every river, stream, and fountain ; and it used to be said 
that at Athens there were as many gods as men. The most 
lamentable thing about idolatry was, that when men began to 
give license to their fancy in fashioning their gods, they often 
made them like themselves, with their own weaknesses, pas- 
sions, and lusts. By this means the highest purpose of 
worship was quite defeated. Instead of being elevated by 
fellowship with a Being of purest and noblest mould, the 
worshippers were debased by the contemplation of beings 
of low passions and propensities, whom it was r^arded 
a duty to resemble. What pollution and degradation were 
wrought in this way by the worship of the goddess Venus, 
under the various names by which she was known among 
different nations, it is impossible to describe or even con- 
ceive. 

In the leading features of idolatry, at all times and in all 
countries, there has been a wonderM agreement, amid all 
sorts of outward variation. It is not unlikely that it had 
begun to take shape before the confusion of tongues, and 
that after that event the various races continued to worship 
many of the same gods, under diflferent names. Very pro- 
bably it was the old antediluvian idolatry that was then 
revived. 

Idolatry has ever been regarded by God, not only as most 
dishonouring to him, but as most degrading and ruinous to 
man. Its rapid growth and difusion over the new world 
may be said to have sounded anew that knell which brought 
the flood. But it was not Qod's purpose again to devote the 
earth to physical destruction. Idolatry was to be allowed to 
ripen its fruit over the world at large, while special means 
were to be taken to preserve in a single spot the true know- 
ledge and pure worship of God. Thereafter, He was to 
appear in the flesh, who, as God and man in one person, was 
to show the whole world the way to the Father. After the 
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manifestation of this One Mediator, idolatry would be left 
without excuse ; the times of ignorance would no longer be 
winked at; a life-and-death conflict would ensue between 
the doctrine of the One and the doctrine of many mediators ; 
until at last a day should dawn when all idols should be 
utterly abolished, and God in Christ exalted alone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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SECTION I.— CAREER OF ABRAHAM. 



Ur of the Chaldeea 

Abram's early life. 

Leaves Ur for Haran. 

Removes to Canaan. 

Aspect of the land. 

Shechem. 

BetheL 

Egypt 

Separation from Lot 
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Beersheba. 

Rescue of Lot 
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Promise renewed. 
Birth of Ishmael. 
Renewal of promise. 
Destruction of Sodom. 
The Dead Sea. 
Birth of Isaac 
Offering of Isaac. 
Death of Sarah. 
Manlage of Isaac 
Keturah and her sonai 
Auraham's death. 
His character. 



The time had now come for God to make choice of a family 
to fulfil the high office of preserving pure and undefiled the 
true knowledge and worship of himself. About four or five 
hundred miles from the foot of Ararat, along the course of 
the Euphrates, near where the struggling river at length 
escapes from the highland defiles of Mount Taurus, and 
spreads out its bosom in peace on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
was the residence of the family that was to give to the world 
its new spiritual father. It has long been believed that the 
modem " Orfah," or " Urfah," is the same with " Ur of the 
Chaldees," the birth-place of Abram. The Arabs continue 
to perform pilgrimages there to the birth-place of their great 
ancestor, and call it " Ur Chasdim." * It was long the 
principal town in the district of Osroene, in Upper Meso- 

* Sir Henry Rawllnson has lately found evidence that convinces him that th« 
** Ur of the Chaldees** was In quite a different part of Mesopotamia. He has 
found the name Htir on certain monumental cylinders excavated Arom a rate 
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potamia; and even yet, with its massive walls and sub- 
stantial edifices, shaded by sycamore, poplar, and chestnut 
trees, — ^its tall, slender minarets, projected against the lime- 
stone hills beyond and the fertile plains that lie around 
it, — its appearance betokens a place of considerable impor- 
tance. It was in these plains, in the eighth generation from 
Shem, that the patriarch Terah fed his flocks; and here 
were bom to him his three sons, Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 
Here, too, a very grievous affliction, rare in those days, befell 
him, — ^the premature death of his son Haran. An occurrence 
80 rare must have been designed in providence Tor some very 
special and important end : perhaps it was the occasion of 
Abram's conversion ; the sight of the pale face of his brother 
may have been the first thing that led him to serious 
thought, and subdued his spirit into submission to the 
divine will. The prevailing spirit of the age was that of 
strong self-will, leading sometimes, as in the project for the 
Tower of Babel, to direct rebellion against the will of (Jod. 
The leading feature of Abram's character, as it was shown 
afterwards, was exactly the reverse of this, — ^profound rever- 
ence for God, and implicit submission to his wilL Such a 
spirit, especially in such times, could not have sprung up in 
his bosom but by the special grace of God. 
Of the early life of Abram we have no positive informa- 
tion. Though his name is mentioned first, he 
IQQfi* seems to have been the youngest of Terah's sons. 
2,g3 Like his fathers, he engaged in the occupation 
of a shepherd-farmer ; and he seems to have had 
a large share of prosperity. His flocks and herds increased 
very rapidly, and, from his station in life, he was able to 

now called Mageyer, on the right bank of the Euphrates, in the district anciently 
called ** Chaldsea," near the place where that river is Joined by the Shat-el-Hi^ 
a branch of the Tigrla. Htir was the ancient name of the place where this rain 
ttood. Sir Henry believes that it was at one time the capital of Chaldsea. It 
was dedicated to the Moon, whose worship must have been largely celebrated 
there. If this was Abram's birth-place, he must have been brought up in the 
very head-quarters of Chaldssan learaing and Chaldsean idolatry. Should Six 
Henry's views be confirmed, the claims of Ur£ih will have to be abandoned. 
meanwhile one cannot but hesitate, without fiirther evidence, to demolish the 
venerable tradition. 

* In these marginal dates, the large figures denote the computations of Ushei; 
ibUowed in the English Bible ; the small figures, the more recent computations 
of Hales. 
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procure a sufficient supply of servants to attend them. 
Evidently his family was one of very high rank in the 
district, — ^very probably it was the representative of that 
of the great patriarch Shem. A warm family afifection 
appears to have united its members : for Lot, the child of 
his deceased brother, was loved by Abram as a son; and 
Sarai, his much loved wife, was related to him so nearly as 
to be in a sense his sister. According to a Jewish tradition, 
Abram's family were persecuted by their Ohaldee neighbours 
in Ur, for refusing to conform to the idolatry which they had 
begun to practise ; and, owing to the persecution, were fain 
to remove to Haran. But it appears, from a statement in 
Joshua (ch. xxiv. 2, 14), that Terah, who went with Abram to 
Haran, was not untainted by the prevailing idolatry; and 
as for Abram himself, his movements were guided by a spe- 
cial divine command. A striking, almost startling, com- 
munication had come to him from God. It consisted of a 
command and a promise. The command was to leave his 
country and his kindred, and go to a land that should after- 
wards be shown to him. The promise that accompanied the 
command gave him the assurance of becoming a great nation, 
and pointed to the Messiah, in its declaration that in him all 
the families of the earth should be blessed. 

Leaving Ur of the Chaldees, Abram proceeded first of all 
to Haran, — ^probably a place which still bears that name,— 
the " Oarrhae" of the Romans, — situated about twenty miles 
to the south of Urfah. It continued his dwelling-place only 
for a few years ; but his brother's family seem to have made 
it their permanent abode, for when Rebekah directed her son 
Jacob Where to find her relations, it was to Haran in Meso- 
potamia that she sent him. About two thousand years after- 
wards, the place acquired notoriety in Roman history, as the 
scene of the defbat and death of the Roman general, Crassus, 
in his disastrous encounter with the Parthiaus. Its plains are 
still remarkable for their fertility, but are now so thinly peo- 
pled, that sometimes they are cropped only once in three years. 

Abram continued to dwell at HAran until Terah 
his father died. But the communication which he ^qo\ 
had received from God required him to go to a JS^pT 
much greater distance ftom home. He now pre- 
i* 
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pared to obey that command in all its extent. To move 
Buch an establishment as his — consisting of thousands of 
sheep and goats, oxen and asses, hundreds of camels, and 
scores of servants, with tents, furniture, and implements 
to correspond- was, in any circumstances, an undertaking 
of great difficulty and labour. But to transport such a 
host several hundred miles across the Syrian desert involved 
a degree of labour and peril that might have appalled 
any ordinary heart. It spoke volumes for Abram's trust 
in God, that, when conmianded to leave Haran, " he went 
forth, not knowing whither he went" And it showed 
how extraordinary an influence he wielded over his large 
household, that he was able to prevail on them to face with 
him the perils of the desert, though, at the time, he was 
unable to tell them where he was going. His act of trust in 
these circumstances was only less sublime than that of 
Moses, when, in obedience to the divine word, he marched 
his three millions of people, with theii cattle, into the heart 
of the wild desert of SinaL 

At last the perils of the wilderness journey are over, and 
Abram reaches the northern frontier of Palestine. After 
passing through the green orchards of Damascus, and water- 
ing his flocks in the Pharpar or the Abana, he probably 
crossed the shoulder of Mount Hermon, and from its heights 
looked down for the first time on the goodly land which Gkxl 
had destined as the inheritance of his seed. The view could 
not fail to be most interesting. On the right, the towering 
range of Lebanon formed a bulwark that no enemy could 
force. On the left, the rich pastures of Gilead and the green 
forests of Bashan seemed as if created for flocks and herds. 
In front gleamed the blue waters of the Sea of Ckdilee, 
whence the Jordan wound luxuriously through plains that 
seemed at that time like the very garden of the Lord. The 
body of the country formed a succession of hills and valleys, 
fertile plains and gladsome streams, running on the one side 
to the Jordan, and on the other to *^ the great sea," now 
beheld for the first time by Abram. But as yet he knew not 
that this land was to be the inheritance of his seed ; he could 
but wonder, as he gazed around, whether this, or some other 
land as fair, was their destined heritage,— whether by the 
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shores of this, or some other lake as sweet, He should 
ever walk, in whom aU the families of the earth were 
to be blessed. 

In obedience to the divine impulse, Abram continued to 
journey southwards, imtil he reached the centre of the 
country. At Shechem, in the plain of Moreh, he built his 
first altar to the Lord. Here, too, he received his first inti- 
mation that the land on which he stood was to be the in- 
heritance of his seed. Awaking from the vision, he would 
look out on a long green vale, remarkably rich, — ^he would 
hear the gurgling streams rolling down their wooded banks, 
and see the giant sentinels. Mounts Ebal and Gkrizim, keep- 
ing watch at the head of the valley. It would have been 
pleasant to linger in so sweet a spot, — one of the most de- 
lightful in all Palestine.''^ But the Canaanite dwelt in the 
land, and was probably imwilling to yield up to Abram so 
choice a vale. Throughout the whole course of Bible history 
Shechem occupies a prominent place, down to the time when 
Jesus met there the woman of Samaria ; but as yet it could 
be taken possession of only by faith, — other scenes were ap- 
pointed for the pilgrimage of Abramu 

Removing from under the spreading terebinth t of Moreh, 
he pitched his tent on a mountain on the east of Bethel. 
Bethel is some twenty miles south from Shechem, the road 
to it passing over an elevated ridge that stretches like 
a backbone along the whole country. Between Bethel and 
Ai, the exact spot of Abram's encampment, the traveller 
finds, as the highest of a succession of eminences, a con- 
spicuous hill ; its topmost summit resting on the rocky slopes 

* " Nothing that I had yet seen in Palestine appeared to me so charming as 
that dale. The awfnl gorge of the Leontes, with its eagles* nests and leopards' 
dens, is beyond all description grand and bold. The hills of Lebanon at Roum, 
over against Sidon, are magnificent and sublime; the valloy of the hills of Naph- 
tali is rich in wild oak forest and brushwood ; those of Asher present a beautiful 
oombinatlon of wood and mountain stream; Garmel, with its wilderness of -timber- 
trees and shrubs, of plants and bushes, still answers to its ancient reputation for 
magnificence; but the vale of Shechem differs fl-om them alL Here there are 
so wild thickets; yet there is always verdure, always shade,— not of the oak, the 
terebinth, the garoub-tree, but of the olive grove, so soft in colour, so picturesque 
In form, that for its sake we can willingly dispense with all other wood."— Fan 
ife VeUk'i Syria and Palestine, I 880. 

t llie word translated oak is more properly the terebinth, a fine, large spreading 
tree, which often grew singly, and was sufficiently prominent to give a name to 
Its loralltv. 
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below, and difitingukhed from them by the olivd grore which 
oluBteni over itB broad surface above.* This height would 
provide at once a fitting base for Abram's altar, and a fitting 
shade for his tent. The district around is ^ still one of the 
finest tracts for pasturage in the whole land."t Abiam 
seems to have had Bethel as his head-quarters for a oon- 
siderable time. His residence here was memorable for three 
events : a famine, that drove him for a time to IJgypt ; his 
separation from Lot ; and a fresh vision and renewed pro- 
mise from the Lord. 

The famine waa " very grievous." It was probably caused 
by a failure of the usual rain, — ^the great cause of £unine in 
those countries ; and the loss and misery resulting from it, 
both to man and beast, must have been very great. Abram 
was plainly driven to the last extremity, when hifi only 
alternative was to remove to a strange and distant country 
like Egypt, and transport the famished remains of his flodw 
across the desert of Arabia. The trial of his faith must have 
been very intense. Where was now the God who had madA 
him such ample and glorious promises f Was this burHt-up 
wilderness the land that God had extolled so highly t The 
trial was so severe, that Abram's faith seems to have given 
way for a time. Fearing that, if Sarai were known to be 
his wife, his life would be in danger, he persuaded her to 
call herself his sister. He thus showed that at the time, he 
did not place full confidence in God as his protector, and 
thai he was not free from that leaven of deceit which 
was so sad a blot in the character even of the best men 
among the Jew& In Ijgypt, he finds a court, with a king 
and princes, and great abundance of wealth. Sarai having 
been taken to the royal harem, great plagues are sent by 
God upon Pharaoh. Her real relation to Abram is dis* 
covered by the king, who, alarmed at what has happened, 
sends him' away laden with treasures. In this episode cif 
Abram's history, we see in miniature a chapter of the his- 
tory of his posterity ;— driven by famine, like him, to Ugypt, 
and like him leaving it, under the terror caused by the 
plagues of Heaven, laden with its spoils. 

* Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, p. 218. 

f Robinson's Biblical ttesearchei, toL t. p. 440.* 
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The famine that seems to have shaken Abram's faith 
turned out, as might have been expected, for his advantage ; 
and on returning from ijgypt, the pastures near Bethel 
proved too smaU for the augmented flocks of Abram and 
Lot. An amicable separation was resolved on, and Abram, 
with characteristic generosity, allowed Lot to choose what- 
ever district he preferred. From the height between Bethel 
and Ai a commanding view of the land was easily obtained.* 
Surveying this extended panorama, the tract that proved 
most attractive to Lot was the well watered plain of the 
Jordan, near Sodom and Gomorrah, where the Dead Sea 
BOW spreads its salt and dreary waters. In point of morality, 
it was the most filthy spot on earth ; but all its evil savour 
failed to repel Lot, in whom increase of wealth had brought, 
aa it often brings, increase of worldliness. The worldliness 
pf Lot and the disinterestedness of Abram soon received 
appropriate rewards. Lot, with all that he possessed, was 
carried off by four kings from Mesopotamia and Persia, who 
had invaded and conquered the potentates of the plain, "t 
God appeared to Abram ; directed him to survey the whole 
panorama that Lot and he had looked on from the height 
of Bethel ; promised it anew to him and to his seed ; and bade 
him arise and walk through it in all its length and breadth, 
that he might learn how large and goodly a heritage God 
had given him, and how countliess in number the yet un- 
born seed should be, by whom it was to be possessed. 

After this vision, Abram removed to Hebbon, and the 



* " To the east, there rises, in the fore-groand, the Jagi^ed range of the hills 
Above Jericho; in the distance, the darlc wallofMoah; between ttiem lies the wide 
Talley of the Jordan, its coarse marked by the tract of forest in whidi its msli- 
Ing stream is enveloped ; and down to this valley, a long and deep ravine, now, 
as always, the main line of communication by which it is approached fh>m the 
central hills of Pale8thie,^a ravine rich with vine, olive, and fig, winding ifes 
way through ancient reservoirs and sepulchres, remains of a civilisation now 
extinct, but in the times of the patriarchs not yet begun. To the south and 
tlie west, the view commanded the bleuk hills of Jnd«a, varied by the heights 
crowned by what were afterwards the cities of Benjamia, and overhanging 
what iu a later day was to be Jerusalem ; and in the (ar distance, the sonthem 
range, on whose Aope is Hebron. Northward are the hilla which diiride Jad«a 
tttna the rich plains of Samaria.'*— ^Stanfey, pt 21& 

tThe head of tliis confederacy was Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson idratiflea lUm with Kudur-mapala« tbft " ravager of Syria," 
one of the kings wliose bmma ocour in the Vngeyer Vi^ 
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reet of his b'fe was spent, for the most part, either there or 
at Beersheba in its neighbourhood, close to the southern 
border of the land. Hebron was one of the oldest cities 
in the world — "seven years older than Zoan in Eigypt* 
(NuuL xiiL 22). It had probably been occupied by Hani's 
son, Mizraim, in his migration southwards, till, learning 
of still richer fields on the banks of the Nile, he directed 
his course to Eg3rpt, and laid the foundation of Zoan, its 
earliest capital Situated at the head of a valley, on a high 
table-land, afterwards known as the hill country of Judah, 
it was celebrated then, as it is now, for two things, — the 
excellence of its pastures, and the luxuriance of its vines.* 
There still stands a noble oak, in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron, which is said, in the fanciful but baseless traditions 
of the monks, to be the very oak of Mamre, under which 
Abram had his tent, and entertained angels unawares. 
Beershebat lies several miles to the south-west of Hebron, 
and marked the southern border of Palestine. Its gentle 
slopes, covered with green pastures, and its celebrated wells, 
gave it the attractions which shepherds prized. In this 

* " The town lies on the sloping sides of a ralley, chiefly on the eastern ; but 

In the southern part extends across also to the western side. The 

region around Hebron abonnd& with vineyards, and the grapes are the finest in 
Palestine. Each vineyard has a small house or tower of stone, which senrei 
for a keeper's lodge. In this valley everything looked tlirifty; and round 
about were large flocks of sheep and goats, all in good condition.**— iSoMnsoii'f 
ResearduMf voL i. p. 214. 

t Approaching Palestine from the southern desert, " we came upon an open 
undulating country; the shrubs ceased, or nearly so; green grass was seen 
along the lesser water-courses, and almost green sward; while the gentle hills, 
covered in ordinary seasons with grass and rich pasture^ were now burnt over 

with drought On the northern side of the bed of a torrent, dose ngoa 

the banlc, are two deep wells, still called Btr es-Seba,— the ancient Beerriiebai 
Tliese wells, which are circular, and stoned up with solid masonry, are some 
distance apart; one 12^ feet in diameter, and 44^ deep, to the surfsce of tlie 

water; the other 6 feet wide, and 42 deep. The water in both Is pure 

and sweet, and in great abundance. . . . Here, then, is the place whws 
the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, often AvrelV*— Robinson^ roL L pp 
204,205. 

" There was nothing to mark the country in any special way. There were no 
great features to form a fotherland round which their afTections or thdr 

patriotism might entwine themselves. It was a flruitfhl land, no doubt, 

but a plain and unambitious territory, — ^very much like the lowly men who 
occupied it. It was less likely to be coveted than most lands by the stranger; 
so that here they might sit down In peace, and pass the few days of their 
pilgrimage in unmolested calm,— walking with God, while they walked witli 
each other, in these quiet vales.** — Bonan** Sinai^ pp. 884, 885. 
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neighbourhood most of the great events of Abram*s life 
were enacted, and here he received most of his visions from 
God. In the outskirts of Hebron was the famous cave of 
Machpelah, which he purchased from the Hittites as a burial^ 
place for his family. Under the Turkish mosque which now 
covers the cave, but which has been barred for ages against 
the entrance of the Christian, the dust of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob reposes to this hour. 

Abram was dwelling under the terebinth of Manure when 
he heard of the calamity of Lot His generosity, bravery, and 
energy were equally shown in the course which he instantly 
followed. He armed the servants of his house, amounting 
to three hundred and eighteen ; procured the assistance of 
his neighbours ; crossed the hills to the Jordan ; pursued the 
eastern kings up the whole course of its valley ; surprised 
and defeated them at Dan, in the extreme north of the 
land ; then followed them as far Damascus, deprived them 
of their booty, and rescued Lot and all his company. Con- 
sidering the prestige and resources of Chedorlaomer and his 
allies, this expedition, in a miUtary point of view, was one 
of the most striking ever imdertaken. It was hardly in- 
ferior to the exploit of Gideon eight hundred years after; 
and it must have given Abram indeed the renown of ^' a 
mighty prince" in the land. 

Betuming from this expedition, Abram was met by Mel- 
chizedek, king of Salem and priest of the Most High God. 
This mysterious person flits like a meteor across the firma- 
ment of the history, and vanishes from view as quickly as 
he appeared. The supposition of some, that he was the 
patriarch Shem, must be a mistake ; for, apart from chrono- 
logical reasons, how could Shem be found in the very heart 
of the children of Canaan? Probably Melchizedek was 
one who had kept up the pure worship of God in days 
of fearful declension, one whose remarkable attachment to 
righteousness and peace was denoted by the very name 
and title which he bore {Melchizedek, King of righteousness ; 
MeUhirshalem, King of peace), and who, for his noble fidelity, 
was honoured by God with a priesthood so exalted as to 
be, more than any other, the pattern of Christ's. 

Soon after these things, another interview took place by 
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Tision between God and Al>ram, wliioh maiiked an ]ai|wr> 
taut era in the patmrcFs spiiitual life. It was dedared to 
him Teiy speoificallT that he should have a skxi, K»ii of hit 
own body ; he was then taken oatdde his tent» told to ocm- 
template the stars, and asked if he could number than, and 
assured that his seed should be as numeroos as th^ were. 
" Abram belieTed God, and it was counted to him for right- 
eousness." He receired, with unhesitating fidth, Gods de- 
claration both that his seed should be reiy numerooa» and 
that salvation should come through it His re«dy bdief in 
the way of salvation announced by God procured bis ac- 
ceptance — " righteousness was imputed to him" (Bom. ir. 
22). An emblematical vision was set before him, r^H^esent- 
ing the sufferings that his seed were to endure for four hun- 
dred years at the hands of foreigners, till the iniquity of the 
Amorites should be full, when, like Abram himself th^ 
should come forth with great substance from I^ypt. This 
was not the first occasion of the exercise of saving &ith 
on the part of Abram ; but it seems at this time to have 
shone out with remarkable beauty. He seems to have 
exhibited very clearly that willingness to receive salvation 
in God's way, and as God's gift, which is the mark of all 
true believers. The ordinance of circumcision was after- 
wards given, to assure him of the certainty of justifying 
righteousness accompanying such faith as he had manifested. 
It was substantially the same faith that had been shown by 
Abel, Noah, and other good men before Abram ; but in hia 
case its manifestation was so clear and distinct, that he re- 
ceived as his special title, " The Father of the Faithful,'' or 
of them that believa 

Becoming somewhat impatient of the delay in regard to 
the promised birth of his son, Abram, at the suggestion of 
Sarai, took Hagar, an Egyptian bond-maid, for his concu- 
bine or secondary wife, and at last became a father. 
- qJ- But the birth of Ishmael was only a source of do- 
mestic discord, and fourteen years more had to run 
before the child of promise was announced as at 
hand. After that long interval, the Lord again appeared to 
Abram ; promised that in the following year Sarai should 
have a son ; renewed the covenant, both in its temporal and 
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npiiitoal pramiaeB ; and institiited drcnTnrwian as a ple^ffe 
or seal of the oertainty of ite proTiBianB. On thk occaaian 
bis name was chan|*ed to ^ AbiaLaiu,^ — ue.. Father of a gnat 
mnltitude ; and Lis in&^s to ^ Saraik,'' — t-c, PiinceBB. 

In another intenriew idth Ahrahun almost immediately 
after, God announoed Ids pnrpoae of destroying Sodom and 
Gomonali, on aoooont of their shoGldng and uanatunJ 
widoedneaB. The pleading of the patriarch for Sodom wtm 
most pathetic, and bo effectual, that if but ten rjghtaouB 
men had been found in it tbe place wonld have been qiared. 
GlimpaeB of the horrible wickedness of the place are given, 
amply sofBcient to justiiy its doom. Lot with his two 
daoghters was rescaed ; but the other members of his funily 
were involved in the destraction. lire and brim- 

S.GL 

stone from heaven burned up the polluted cities. ^ ^.^g. 
The worldly sfnrit which Lot, righteous man Z^ 
though he was, had been frail enough to indulge, 
was terribly chastised, and the curtain drops on him cower- 
ing in a dreaiy cave, and drawn, by the artifices of his 
daughters, into deeds of the veiy same class as those for 
which the guilty cities had perished. Abraham, who was 
most careful of the purity of his family, did not personally 
need the lesson taught by this terrible judgment The in- 
habitants of the country at large needed it greatly. Probably 
it had its effect in arresting their wickedness for a season ; 
but by the time that the Israelites came up from l401^^ ^^^ 
hundred years after, the morals of the Conaanites generally 
were probably as corrupt as those of Sodom and (Gomorrah 
now. 

The Dead Sea, which now occupies the plain where the 
destroyed cities stood, is one of the most singular lakes in 
the world.* It is 40 miles long, and about 9 in average 
breadth, enclosed on aU sides by high hills, which rise to the 
height of some 2000 feet The surface of the lake is no losa 
than 1300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. The 



* " The scene wms one of onmixed desolation. The air, tainted with tlio nulphtt* 
retted hydrogen of the stream, gave a tawny hue even to the ft)llA((e of the cani^ 
which is elsewhere of so light a green. Except the cane brakesi thoro was n% 
vegetation whatever,— barren mountains, fi-agments of rocks blaoltened by 
salphnreoos deposits, and an unnatural sea, with low, dead ti'een upon its margin 
ali within the scope of vision, wore a sad and sombre MipMt Wu hi4,ivt)(«i' li» 
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whole valley of the Jordan, of which the plain of Sodom 
was originally a continuation, is unusually depressed, the 
depression being slight in the northern part, but increasing 
as the river nears the Dead Sea. The district abounds in 
bitumen, sulphur, nitre, and other combustible substances ; 
and in one place there is a whole rock of salt, called by the 
Arabs Usdum, — ^probably a transposition of the letters of 
Sodom. Near to Usdum is a singular pillar, which tradition 
declares to be Lot's wife.* The waters of the sea are so 
impregnated with salt that neither fish nor animal of any 
kind can live in them ; but the old belief, that birds were 
unable to fly across the lake, is now found to be a mistake. 
Lieutenant Lynch of America, who was employed by hia 
Government to survey it, came to the decided conclusion 
that some great convulsion of nature had occiured in the 
locality. The bed of the Jordan, he believed, must have 
been depressed unnaturally, and the plain along its sides 
where the cities stood submerged under the waters. The 
soundings taken in the Dead Sea showed that its bottom 
consisted of two submerged plains, the one 13 feet and the 
other 1300, on an average, below the surface. So strong 
were the corroborations that were obtained by this tra- 
veller, of the Bible record, that one of his party who was a 
doubter, and another who was an open imbeliever, became 
convinced that its narrative was true. A French traveller. 



fore beheld snch desolate hills, snch calcined barrenness. Tlie most arid desert 
has its touch of genial nature, — 

* But here, above, aronnd, below, 
In mountain or in glen, 
Nor tree, nor plant, nor shrub, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The wearted eye may ken; 
But all its rocks at random thrown, — 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone.* 

There was an unpleasant, sulphureous smell in the air, which we attributed to 
the impregnated waters of tlie fountain and marsh."— £yncA*« Ifarrativey p. 27S. 

* ** On the eastern side of Usdum we saw a lofty round pillar, standing ap- 
parently detached from the rest of the mass, at the head of a deep, narrow, aud 

abrapt chasm. We found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped with 

carbonate of lime, cylindrical in fhmt, and pyramidal behind. The upper or 
rounded part is about 40 feet high, resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from 40 
to 60 feet above the level of the sea. It slightly decreases in size upwardly 
crutubles at the top, and is one entire mass of crystallization."— /^jmdk, p. 807. 
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De Saulcy, believes that-he has disc50vered the actual niimi 
of the cities ; but a doubt hangs over the accuracy of his ob- 
servations. He observed many indications of terrible vol- 
canic actio«i, craters of extinct volcanoes, and rocks rent as 
if by intense heat ; also concealed chasms and ** slime-pits,** 
in some of which his horses occasionally sank.''^ 

After the destruction of Sodom, Abraham was guilty, at 
(>erar, a city of the Philistines, near Beersheba, of the same 
offence against truth as he had committed in Egypt. Soon 
after, Isaac, the child of promise, was born. Ish- 
mael, having shown a bad spirit towards Isaac, ^ J^. 
was sent away with his mother; and after a nar- ^^ 
row escape from death in the wilderness of Beer- 
8heba,"grew up to manhood, and settled, with his descen- 
dants, in the vast desert tract stretching between Beersheba 
and the extreme south of Arabia. 

The next great event in Abraham*s life was one of the 
most memorable. Abraham had already shown 
that his faith and obedience towards God were ^ qi^a 
strong enough to overcome his love of home and ^^ ' 
country ; now he was called to show that they could 
overcome even his love of offspring. The child so long 
waited for, so solemnly promised, and on whose life so 
many precious hopes depended, had reached, according to 
Josephus, the age of twenty-five, when Abraham was com- 
manded to offer him up as a burnt-offering on Mount Moriah, 
— ^usually believed to be the hill of that name close to Mount 



* Lieutenant Lynch thns describes the scenery of the south part of the Dead 
Sea, where he believes the submerged cities lie :-> 

**It was a scene of unmitigated desolation. On one side, rugged and worn, 
was the salt mountain of Usdnm, with its conspicuous pillar, which reminded 
nt at least of the catastroplie of the plain ; on the other, were ttie lofty and 
barren diffs of Moab, in one of the caves of which the fugitive Lot found shelter. 
To the south was an extensive flat, intersected by sluggish drains, with the high 
hllla of Edom semi-girdling the salt plain where the Israelites repeatedly over- 
threw their enemies; and to the north was the calm and motionless sea, cur- 
tatned with a purple mist, wliile, many fathoms deep in the slimy mud beneath 
it> lay embedded the ruins of the ill-fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
gtare of light was blinding to the eye, and the atmosphere difBcutt of respiration. 
No bird fumed with Its wing tiie attenuated air through which the sun poni-ed 
his scorching rays upon the mysterious element on which we floated, and 
whfdi alone, of all the works of its Maker, contains no living thing within lU** 
— iTamKiM, pp. 810, 811. 
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Zion, on which the temple of Solomon was afterwards buili 
The faith of the patriarch stood the test very nobly ; but the 
Angel of the Lord, by providing a ram for a bumtnoffering, 
saved him from the bereavement. The promises were ro^ 
newed with increased cordiality and fulness, and Abrahi^iL 
stood out more than ever as " the Friend of God." 

On the death of Sarah, a place of burial was purchased by 
Abraham of the Hittites — ^the cave of Machpelah, near Hebron 
—the only spot in all the country which he could call hte 
own. Faith was shown in this, as in almost every act of 
Abraham's life. Nearly four hundred years had yet tg. 
elapse before his seed were to obtain possession of the land: 
and as he deemed it important that the ashes of himself 
and his family should remain undisturbed during that long 
period, he took every possible means to obtain sure and 
undisputed possession of the cava* To the other p^triarchft. 
it was a peculiarly hallowed spot :— 

" The Eden of their earth lay all around 
Machpekth ; there God came down in the cool 
Of even to walk with them, and all the grennd 
Was th«'efore holy— therefore beautifnl; 
And their tree spirits panted for the time 
When they should soar to an unwlthering dime. 
To them it ceased to be a place of death; 
It was the porch within whose solemn glooma. 
They stood till the temple opened ; the sweet breath 
Of hearen here soothed their hearts ; the lovely Mooim 
Of that fiiir land refreshed their drooping eyes; 
And glimpses came to them from other skies^" 

* *' The great Ilaram, or rather the exterior wall which encloses the moeaoe, 
.... has the appearance of a large and lofty building. The walls are built of 
very large stones . . . and there are no windows in any part of them. At the 
two northern comers, a long and broad flight of steps, built up and covered 
along each side of the building externally, leads to a doM* in each wall opening 
into the court within. In this court stands the much smaller mosque, which is 
aaiJ to have been once a Christian church. Here, In diiferent parts, the Moharo- 
medans have built tombs for the patriarclts, while their actual place of sepuU 
ture is held to be in a cavern below, which even the fidtbful are not permitte4 
to enter. As Christians are not allowed to enter, and as tlie height oi the out- 
side walls prevents any view of the interior, we know nothing of the cavern 
which thus represents the cave of Machpelah."— Jto&tnMii, abridged. 

" We were allowed to ascend the wide massy staircase tliat leads Into the io- 
terior of the building. The door into the mosque was thrown open, but not • 
foot was allowed to cross the marble threshold. We were shown the window 
of the place which contains the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, beneath which i» 
understood to b* the cave of Machpelah. It was esteemed a very ])eculiar ikvour 
thai; we had been admitted thus £»r, travellers in general being forbidden tv^n. 
to approach the door of the mosque.*'— General Auembly's kfisiian to t/t* Jtwf* - 
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Intensely deeiiom to preserve among bis seed the purity 
of funily life ftnd of religions iTrorship, Abraham could not 
bear the thought of his son marrying any of the daughters 
of tile Oemaanites ; ftnd therefore despatched his most con* 
idential servant to his native soil) to find there a suitable 
partus for Isaac. Traversing the route along which Abra- 
ham had originally come^ filiezer reached the district of 
Mesopotamia, then called Padan-aram ; and in Rebekah, 
daughter of Bethuel, and grand-daughter of Nahor, Abra- 
ham's brother, found the bride destined for his master's son. 
Abraham himself married again, and had six sons bom to 
him by Eeturah, his new wife. The future history of these 
branches of Abraham's family will be referred to afterwards. 
At last, having reached the age of 175, and seen the 
diildren of Isaac and Bebekah in the vigour of early ^099 
youth, he was gathered to his fathers, and buried -^^^ 
bedide Sarith, in this cave of Machpelah. 

The character of Abraham is one of the finest and noblest 
in all history, sacred or pro&n& He seems to have had a 
remarkably full acqu^tande with the perfections of God ; 
to hav^ often surveyed them with love and admiration ; and 
to have been profoundly impressed by them in his own con- 
duct and fiselingSb Reverence, confidence, love and submis- 
sion towards the Most High, appear through all his life, in 
colossal proportions. Along with this there was evidently 
in his character grelit shrewdness and common sense : he 
had large knowledge of the world, and much skill in the 
orderly manligeinent of its business ; great self-possession, 
good temper, meekness, and patience ; wanh domestic af^^ 
tions, and an expansive, genidi heart, that looked much to 
the welfare of others, and was ever ready, for their sakes, to 
sacrifice his own. There never was a more striking combi* 
nation of grelit power aoad great gentleness than in Abra* 
hanL His generosity and nobility of disposition gave an 
eilevaction to his character irhidi has never been surpassed 
in any mere ihan. He had not the stirring and amoitious 
temper of (Mmlb great men^ that must always be devising 
enterinrisefei corresponding to their capabilities; but his 
oaliu wisdom and self-possession, and his goodness, were 
fitted t6 oommaMl t^ loVe and confidence of ftll, imd in a 



J 
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time of danger would have made him the mainstay of any 
oommunity. Of his personal appearance we know nothing ; 
but we can readily fancy it marked by an imposing massire- 
ness and symmetry, corresponding to the remarkable sfcruo- 
ture of his mind. There could not have been a man more 
fitted to fulfil the duties and sustain the honours that de- 
volved on the Father of a nation and the Patriarch of a 
Church. 



SECTION IL — CAREER OF ISAAC AND ABRAHAM'S OTHER 

SONS. 

Isaac. I Hlascmfl. | IdiinaeL ( Sons of Ketnrah. 

The career of Isaac presents but few points of peculiar in- 
terest The singular gentleness of his disposition was re- 
markably shown in his beautiful submission to the terrible 
ordeal through which he too had to pass at Moimt Moriah. 
He seems to have had all his father's reverence for Qod, bat 
little or none of his energy and force of character. He was 
of a quiet, contemplative, retiring disposition, not adapted 
for pushing his way through opposition and difficulty, but 
highly fitted to adorn a quiet and peaceful lot He showed 
his father's weakness, by representing Bebekah as his sister 
to Abimelech, king of Qerar ; but on the other hand, he 
showed his self-denying love of peace, by readily giving up 
certain wells about which there was a quarrel between hus 
servants and Abimelech*s. More important than this, he 
inherited his £Ekther*s faith, and had renewed to him the pro- 
mises which his father had received from God. He seems 
to have spent most of his life in the quiet neighbourhood of 
Beersheba and Hebron. 

His only sons were Esau and Jacob, the twin-children 

_ _ of Bebekah ; in neither of whom he could at first 
1 ft 9ft have had much satisfaction. £sau early manifested 

10^ a sad disregard both of the promised blessings of sal- 
vation and of that family order which Abraham had 
guarded with such care. He carelessly sold his birthngfat to 
Jacob, with whatever spiritual privileges it involved. He 
married two daughters of Hittites, thereby connecting himself 
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with idolatry, and giving his sanction to polygamy and other 
evils common among the Canaanites. Still, he was his 
&ther^s favourite, and when the time came for Isaac to de- 
signate, by a solemn blessing, the heir of promise, Esau was 
the son to whom he meant to convey it By a cunning 
stratagem, which shows how universal in those times was 
the tendency to deceit, Jacob, instigated by his mother, ob- 
tained the blessing. A deadly feud sprung up between 
the brothers, and Jacob, to save his life, had to fly to 
Mesopotamia, and take refuge among his relations at Padan- 
aram. 

It may be well here to indicate the settlements of those 
descendants of Abraham who belonged to other lines than 
that of Jacob. It has already been mentioned that Ishmael 
settled in the deserts of Arabia. His descendants adopted 
that wandering or nomadic life which shepherds and hunters 
require to follow in a region where but little food is pro- 
duced either for man or beast They appear to have been 
joined by the sons of Keturah, one of whom was Midian, the 
ancestor of the Midianites. While most of them followed 
the wild, roaming life, still familiar to the Arabs of the de- 
aert^ others engaged in mercantile pursuits ; and it is a proof 
that the Ishmaelites and Midianites had virtually become 
one people, that those merchants to whom Joseph was after- 
wards sold are called, in different verses, by each of these 
names. The descendants of Esau did not spread over Arabia, 
like the Ishmaelite race, but were chiefly confined to the 
country of Edom or Idumsea, which extends over a moun- 
tainous tract between the Dea Sea and the Gulf of Akaba. 
The Israelites came much into contact with them in their 
future history, and had nowhere more rancorous enemies. 
They rose to considerable eminence as a nation ; and their 
capital city, Petra, was, and still is, most remarkable for its 
temples hewn out of solid rock, and other extraordinary 
structures. The Ammonites and the Moabites, the descen- 
dants of Lot, also preserved the position of distinct nations. 
Their territories were situated to the north of those of 
Edom ; and they too, once and again, became conspicuous 
for their hostile spirit, in the future history of Israel 
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BEOnOH in. — 0ARB3EB OF JACOB. 



^ftc6b*8 torly history. 
Vision at BetheL 
At Padan^aram. 



Kecalled to Canaan. 
Interview vitli Esan. 
Wanderings in Canaan. 



Ijeaviog the subordinate branches of the Abrahamic tree, 
we now confine our attention to Jacob, the divinely chosen 
child of promisa In natural character, Jacob was in some 
things more like his grandfather than his father. He had 
much more of Abraham's strength of will and energy of char- 
acter than of Isaac's gentleness and love of retirement ; but, 
unlike Abraham, when first introduced to our acquaintance, 
he had obtained no soul-subduing view of the character of 
Qod, nor learned to make his own will bend to that of the 
Most High. He wanted, too, the well-balanced mind of 
Abraham : we often find that while he formed passionate at- 
tachments to some, like Rachel and Beigamin, he was barely 
just to others, like Leah and his other sons. Jacob's chaar- 
acter was naturally of that impetuous kind that needed to 
be pruned and mellowed; and the course of Providence to*- 
wards him was evidently ordered with this view. The great 
sin of his youth, deceiving his father, received a signal chas- 
tisement. Deceived himself once and again, by his father- 
in-law, and hy his own sons, he had experience of that law 
of Providence which often makes a man suflfer from the very 
sin in others which he has committed himself. But the time 
of his chastisement was also a time of great mercy. While 
flying from his brother's fury, which he had raised up against 
himself by his deceit, he had a remarkable vision at Bethel 
of a ladder reaching up to heaven ; and on that occasion a 
promise was made to hilii, similar to that which God had 
given on the same spot to AbrahauL This seems to have 
been a turning-point in his spiritual history. Faith and 
obedience now began to flourish in his heart; and when, 
twenty years later, he returned to the same neighbourhood^ 
the spirit of piety had grown to unwonted strengtL Pro- 
ceeding northwards, in the same direction as Mieser had 
followed when going to fetch Bebekah, he at last (laine to 
Haran, in Padan-aram, and found the residence bf Labui, 
his mother's brother. 
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We do not require to dwell here on the events of the next 
twenty years, — his engagement as Laban*s servant,— his at- 
tachment to Rachel, Laban*s daughter, — his marriage both 
to Leah and to Bachel, — the birth of his twelve sons and his 
daughter, and the circumstances of his leaving Padan-aram 
and return to Oanaan. These twenty years were spent amid 
scenes that had been familiar to his grandfather, and the re- 
membrance of his faith and obedience must have had a very 
salutary effect on Jacob. At last he was recalled to his 
native land by a vision of Gk)d, of the same gracious charac- 
ter as had been vouchsafed so often to his father, and to 
himself at Bethel To leave Haran could have been no great 
trial, for he had little love for his father-in-law ; but to re- 
turn to Oanaan, if that should imply meeting with Esau, 
was extremely formidable. The effort of faith and submission 
required for this course was not much less than had been 
needed when a similar command was given, in the same 
place, to Abraham. Jacob immediately set about complying 
with the command, but showed that the leaven of 
cunning was still in his nature, by stealing away in ^jock 
secret Pursued by Laban, he was overtaken at zif. 
Mount. Gilead, some hundreds of miles distant, in 
the eastern part of Palestine. Through divine interposition 
matters were amicably arranged between them ; they parted 
in peace, and Jacob had now only his old quarrel with Esau 
to trouble him. 

In dealing with Esau, he showed far greater manliness 
than in dealing with Laban. Esau was now settled in Mount 
Seir, in the land of Edom, far to the south (Gen. xxxii. 3). 
Jacob was on the banks of the Jabbok, close to the Jordan, 
nearly a hundred miles distant. He might have crossed the 
Jordan, and quietly settled at Shechem, or Bethel, without 
encountering Esau. But of his own accord he sent messen- 
gers all the way to Mount Seir, to tell him of his arrival. 
What else could have led him to do so but the voice of con- 
science, testifying that he had wronged his brother, and call- 
ing him to make what reparation he could ? In this view, 
the act of Jacob is invested with a moral beauty that has 
seldom been equalled. The messengers, on returning, brough t 
back word that Esau was coming to meet him with four 
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hundred men. The mind of Jacob was agitated with intense 
anxiety, fearing that the meeting might be of a warlike char- 
acter. After despatching a valuable present to Esau, and 
arranging his company in suitable order, he betook himself 
to prayer. He spent the whole night wrestling with the 
Angel of the covenant, who appeared to him, and firom whom 
he would not part unless he should agree to bless him. 
In the course of the struggle his thigh was diegointed ; but 
Jacob, disabled in point of natural strength, resorted to the 
spiritual weapons of prayer and supplication ; and by these he 
prevailed. Perhaps this was meant to teach him the ineffi- 
cacy of the carnal weapons of deceit and cunning which he 
had employed so much in his past life, and the efficacy of 
prayer and dependence on Crod. The blessing he sought was 
at length most cordially bestowed, and Jacob's name changed 
to Israel, — ^**The Prince of G^od." As a manifestation of 
spiritual earnestness and holy ardour, the scene at Penuel 
stands unrivalled in Scripture history. When Esau came 
up, the meeting of the brothers was of the most cordial kind ; 
and after the exchange of compliments and friendly wishes, 
Esau returned to Mount Seir; and Jacob, after a short halt 
at Succoth, crossed the Jordan, and settled at Shalemy.in the 
vale of Shechem. 

But his residence here was brought abruptly to an end by 
the cruel and perfidious slaughter of the Shechemites by two 
of his sons, Simeon and Levi, in revenge for the guilty con- 
duct of Shechem, prince of the city, towards Dinah, their 
sister. The bad odour into which the name of his ^emiily 
was brought by this transaction, compelled him to remove. 
His course was the very same as Abraham had followed 
more than a century before. First, by divine direction, he 
came to Bethel, where God again appeared to him, and re- 
newed his promises. Proceeding southwards, past the hOls 
of Jerusalem, he had almost reached the ridge of Bethlehem, 
when Bachel, his favourite wife, was taken from him, after 
having given birth to his youngast son, Benjamin. Griefs of 
another kind were also preying on his mind, as he reached 
Hebron ; for his eldest son had committed an outrage in his 
family, and the spirit of the young men, generally, was ex- 
ceedingly wild and recklesa At last he arrived at the red- 
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dence of his aged father, who was still dwelling, in extreme 
old age, at Hebron. We cannot attempt to depict his feel- 
ings in returning to the familiar scenes of his youth, or in 
gazing on the venerable face he had last bel}e1 J in so different 
circumstances. The discipline of some thirty years, sancti- 
fied as it had been, had wrought a vast change upon Jacob ; 
and in the congenial converse of his younger son, Isaac, in 
the last years of his life, must have found abundant cause for 
the consoling conviction, that, foul and false though the 
method of obtaining it had been, the blessing had come 
down on the right head after alL It could not have been 
many years after the return of Jacob, when Isaac was 
gathered to his fathers, at the ripe age of one hundred and 
eighty. 



SECTION rV. — CAREER OF JOSEPH. 
His early life. | In Egypt. 

The stream of history now follows the life of Joseph, the 
youngest but one of the sons of Jacob. A remarkable com- 
oination of gifts and graces met in the character of Joseph. 
He had the calmness, the shrewdness, the large-heartedness, 
and the faith of Abraham, with the holy reverence and 
much of the gentleness of Isaac. He had the gushing ten- 
derness of Jacob, without his ruggedncss and impetuosity. 
His fault was the universal fault of the age — a tendency to 
the use of artifice in carrying out his plans — ^a want of that 
perfect honesty which scorns dissimulation, and is now 
happily recognised as an essential element in the character 
of a great and good man. Brought early under the fear of 
God, and thus taught to restrain those feelings which his 
brothers at the time indulged freely, Joseph soon became 
the object of their dislike. Their hatred was increased by 
his informing their father of their doings ; and envy was 
added to hatred, by Jacob's undisguised favouritism. His 
frankness, perhaps his impmdence, in narrating certain 
dreams which pointed to his one day being raised far above 
them, threw fuel on the flames of their j ealousy. Joseph had 
reached the age of seventeen, when on one occasion he was 
Bent by his father to inquire after the welfare of his brethren- 
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Their flocks had now increased so much, that they had to 
roam with them for pasture far and wide, and on this occa- 
sion they had gone to their old quarters in the vale oi 
Shechem, about fifty mUes north from Hebron. Kot finding 
them there, Joseph followed them to Dothan, a fine green 
plain, nearly twenty miles farther nortL* His brethren 
there conspired against him, and sold him to a trading com- 
pany of Midianites or Ishmaelites, who were carrying the 
traffic of Mesopotamia to Egypt; and by them he was 
carried to the latter country, and sold as a slave. Eetum- 
ing home, the brethren pretended that Joseph had been 
killed by a wild beast The grief of Jacob, now bereft the 
second time of the object of his most ardent affection, was 
of the most passionate and touching kind. 

It is not necessary here to detail, in its successive steps, 
the beautiful story of Joseph's life in Egypt. Nothing 
can ever approach the beauty and simplicity of the Scripture 
narrative, telling of his faithful service and noble conduct in 
the house of Potiphar ; his long captivity under the most 
calumnious of charges ; his deliverance from prison, and eleva- 
tion to high honour imder Pharaoh, in consequence of his 
interpretation of the royal dream ; his administration of the 
realm of Egypt during the seven years of plenty and the 
seven years of want ; his interviews with his brethren, his 
apparent harshness, his noble spirit of forgiveness, his un- 
quenched afifection for them alL And nothing can be more 
instructive than the connection which all this is seen to 
have with Joseph's reverence for God. It was from fellow- 
ship with Him that this wisdom and goodness were mani- 
festly derived : had he not been a godly man, he could neither 
have stood erect under such temptations, nor outshone the 
rest of the world as he did in wisdom and goodness. It 
might seem at first as if, in the treatment of his brethren, 
after he recognised them, his only object had been to make 
them smart under the rod. But on deeper consideration, it 
is found that he wished to ascertain, whether they had as 
little regard then, as in former days, to the feelings of their 

* Dr. Robinson found here a green hill still bearing the name pothan, and 
«raa told that the great road from Beiaan and Jezreel to Egypt still paaaei 
through this plain. 
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f&ther, and as little genuine love for one another. The 
result showed that a great improvement in these respects 
had taken place ; and the improyement seems to have be- 
come still greater, under the striking lessons which Joseph's 
history conveyed. It was made clear to them as noon-day, 
that God, by his providence, rules among men; that he 
appoints every event that happens in the world ; and that 
he makes all work together for the accomplishment of his 
purposes. It was not less clearly shown that the providence 
of Qod is of the holiest character ; — that wickedness, sooner 
or later, is sure to be punished ; and honest, holy regard to 
Ck)d*s will and glory, sure to be blessed. When the sons of 
Jacob came down with their father, at Joseph's invitation, 
to settle in Egypt, their hearts must have been thrilling 
with admiration of €k>d's fatherly forbearance and kind- 
ness, and distress for the evil spirit which they had so sadly 
displayed. The men that came down to settle in 
l^gypt were of a very diflferent temper from the - _V^ 
youths that had sold Joseph to the Midianites. ,o!q 
Judah, in particular, in his noble readiness to suffer 
the penalty that seemed due to Benjamin, rather than break 
the heart of the old man his father, showed a spirit of self- 
denying generosity worthy of the best men that ever lived ; 
and justified the eulogium afterwards passed on him by his 
father, — ^" Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise." 
In the removal of Jacob's family to Egypt, a great pur- 
pose was served. Had they remained in Palestine, on the 
same footing as their fathers, they must have been scattered 
over the country to find food for their cattle, and very pro- 
bably, they would have got mingled with the Canaanite in- 
habitants. By removing them to Egypt, Grod made provi- 
sion at once for their remaining a separate people, and 
for their pursuing the pastoral life to which they had been 
trained. He made provision, at the same time, for their 
profiting by the rough discipline of trial and suffering, and 
learning to look to him for help in trouble. The Hebrew 
nation, like other great nations, had to encounter a baptism 
of suffering, and learn, from hard experience, that it is good 
finr a people, as it is good for a man, to bear the yoke in its 
youth. 
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SECTION v.— SOCIAL AND EBLIGIOUS LIFE OF THE PERIOD. 
State of society. | State of religion. 

We conclude this chapter with a few remarks on the state 
of society and of religion during the period we have been 
surveying. 

The state of society was far from barbarous— there are 
few or no traces of sayage life. In the courts of Pharaoh 
and Abimelech the marriage tie was respected, and a con- 
siderable degree of refinement prevailed. In more ordinary 
life, hospitality and politeness were very generally shown, 
and the usual forms of speech bore the impress of a courte- 
ous spirit Abraham's interviews with the sons of Heth, 
a^d with the strangers who came to the door of his tenf^ 
were full of the spirit and language of most knightly 
courtesy. The pastoral life seems to have been the common 
one, and wealth usually consisted of flocks and herds. Mer- 
chants, however, were systematically carrying the products 
of one district to another ; and the precious metals were 
in use as money. Joseph's coat of many colours, Judah's 
signet-ring, and Kebekah's bracelets, ear-ring, and jewels set 
in gold and silver, and fine raiment, show that considerable 
attention was paid to the adornment of the person. In 
transferring property from owner to owner, regular forms 
were gone through, as when Abraham bought the cave 
of Machpelah; and what was thus transferred seems to 
have been held very sacred, even during the long absence of 
the rightful possessor. Tents formed the chief dwellings of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; but these were adopted in 
token of their being but strangers and pilgrims in the land. 
Cities were already the dweUing-places of many ; but what 
are called cities must, for the most part, have been little 
more than walled villages. The custom of slavery had been 
introduced,— probably as a consequence of war; but in the 
families of godly men like Abraham, the slaves, for the most 
part, were treated with great consideration, and showed a 
most faithful and attached spirit to their master. The 
children of even wealthy and important men, like Jacob, 
were sent to watch the flocks, or to convey provisions ; and 
every one was provided with active employment. In other 
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oommonities, we read of kings, princes, chiefs, and dukes ; 
for the spirit of aristocracy soon becomes ascendant, even in 
new communities. In Egypt, and probably in ChaldsBa and 
Persia, learning and the arts had begun to be cultivated ; but 
in Palestine — at least among Abraham's seed^there is no 
trace of much progress having been made in these. 

The outward forms of religion among the patriarchs were 
exceedingly simple. The offering of burnt-sacrifices upon a 
plain altar was the chief, almost the only, ceremony. There 
are indications — especially in the mention of stated periods of 
seven days— of the observance of the Sabbath as a day of 
rest and worship. When any of the patriarchs settled in a 
aew place, his first care was to erect an altar to the Lord, 
and make an open profession of his worship by calling upon 
his name. Memorial pillars were sometimes erected, and wine 
Dr oil poured out, or thank-offerings presented, in acknow- 
ledgment of particular acts of God's mercy. Male infants, 
and proselytes from other nations, were circunicised. The 
practice of offering to God a tenth part of the substance had 
begun to prevail ; for Abraham gave to Melchizedck a tenth 
of the spoil, and Jacob vowed at Bethel that he would give 
back to Gk)d a tenth of all that He should give him. Commu- 
oications from God were made with the patriarchs by visions 
and dreams. The promise of a Deliverer was unfolded during 
this period in greater clearness; it was successively an- 
nounced that the Messiah should come through the line of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah ; and that the blessings 
to flow from him should extend to all the nations of the earth. 
Abraham's special title — " Father of them that believe" — 
indicates, that the spirit of faith had now acquired a broader 
and more definite form than before. Believers were now 
tanght more definitely to renounce their own righteousness, 
to receive the salvation which God should provide, and 
place their entire reliance upon it Keverence for the char- 
acter of Gk)d, a humble sense of personal unworthincss, 
and reliance on God's plan of mercy for the guilty, were the 
great elements of genuine piety. On all occasions of need, 
prayer was offered up to God, of the most simple, genuine, 
and spiritual kind. Prominent among. the practical fruits 
of this piety was righteousness — respect for the rights and 
regard to the feelings of others. Nothing was more sacredly 
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guarded, under the patriarchal economy, than the purity of 
the family relations. One of Abraham's highest Tirtues was 
his admirable faithfulness in training his household to 
observe the laws of G^od. One of the great lessons of Pro- 
vidence in the history of Jacob and his &mily was, that 
€k)d's displeasure visits the undutiful son and the unkind 
brother ; and that his blessing rests on filial and fraternal love. 
There are some indications that the worship of images 
was not imknown even among some members of the fionilieB 
of the patriarchs. But, for the most part, the pure know- 
ledge and worship of the one living Grod was fidthiuDy 
preserved by them. In other countries, such as ISgypt^ 
idolatry made fearful progress, as our next chapter will 
show. Still, a recognition of one supreme Qod seems to 
have continued to exist Among other races, such as the 
Canaanites, family order and purity were sadly destroyed, 
and fearful sensual vices prevailed. On the whole, the 
patriarchs furnished a noble pattern of the religious and 
moral qualities which it was desired that their posteri^ 
should exhibit The three "Pilgrim Fathers" of the 
Jews — Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob — standing out, as they 
did, to the eye of posterity the more conspicuously and 
majestically, by their being alone in their several genera- 
tions, left to idl future ages a very precious example and 
influence. It showed the sad perversity of the Jewish 
people, that this, with every other inducement to purity oi 
faith and practice, was so sadly disregarded, and faUed (^ten 
to restrain them even from open profligacy. 
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niTriaftl aqwet of IgjpL Ilicroplyphlet, or aacrad wrttti^r. 

life bkttiry. I>ozneBUc Ufii. 

OnBiHgtioB wifli Bible taiitorr. ' ReliriAO- 

Hi gaagrmr^y- Ttie A}us. or menA taU. 

Tbeboi, Uenqihli, end tht ?>*»- Temples «iul wondilp. 



land of IJgTpt has well hecsn c&Iled ** tlie land of won- 
" The nature of the comitiy and tlie histoi:^ of ite 
people are equally extraardinary. For the most part, the 
lud of Egypt 16 just a narrow strip, extending to the breadth 
cf a few mUes on each side of the river Xile, but oxpaiidinj;, 
towards the mouths of that livcr, into an cinxmsive plain, 
called, fi'om its resemblance to the Greek letter A, a DeJta. 
its total length is about 500 miles ; so that, with Palostino, 
€hieeee, Borne, and Britain, it ranks amon^ the vor^- small 
fl wmtri es that have had a wonderfid influence on the rest, of 
Che world. Thou^ encompassed by groat deserts on each 
■ide, and though no rain £eJ1s in it, it is yet one of the most 
fintfle of conntiieB. This fertility is due to the overflowteg 
of the Nik, which is caused by the rains that &11 in 
tropical countries where that river has its rise. 3y 
of '^M^nlg and ditches, extraordinary pains are taken to 
vey the water of the Nile to eveiy field and comer of 
ind. The Nile begins to overflow its banks in June, 
iti jsm deBl height in September, and returns to its 
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level about the end of November. It was regarded by the 
ancient Egyptians, not merely as a sacred river, but (like the 
Ganges by the Hindus) as actually a god. Sometimes divine 
honours were paid to it; and perhaps the Jewish infants 
that were cast into it, by order of the Pharaoh that knew 
not Joseph, were intended as offerings to the river god The 
water of the Nile was considered the best for drinking in 
the world. It was so fattening that the priests were not 
allowed to drink it ; and there is a story of a Roman general 
in Egypt saying, when his soldiers asked for a supply of 
wine, " What ! do you ask for wine when you have got 
the water of the Nile to drink 1*' It is only within 4he 
last few years that the cause of this peculiarity of the Nile 
water has been discovered. By means of the microscope, 
Professor Ehrenberg of Berlin has discovered that the mud 
which the Nile deposits is studded with masses of living 
animalcules. As the presence of mites is thought by some 
to improve the taste of cheese, so the presence of these un- 
seen animalcules enriches the water of the Nile ! 

Egypt was among the earliest countries that attained dis- 
tinction in scieuce, art, and the other refinements of civilized 
life. Menes, the first king mentioned in its history, is sup- 
posed to have lived more than 2000 years before Christ An 
early Egyptian historian, Manetho, who lived about 250 
years beJfore Christ, enumerates thirty-one dynasties or fami- 
lies of kings, who, he says, successively occupied the throne 
of the country, before it was conquered by the Greeks. It 
is difficult to believe that there were so many in regular suc- 
cession ; some of the dynasties were probably contemporaiy, 
reigning in different parts of Egypt. About the middle of 
this list was the dynasty of the Hyksos, or shepherd kings. 
These were probably chiefe of certain wild pastoral tribes 
from Syria or Arabia, who invaded Egypt, and drove the 
native kings from their throne, but were themselves ulti- 
mately expelled, and gave rise to that horror of shepherds 
which existed in Joseph's time (Gren. xlvL 34). For many 
centuries Egypt was one of the greatest powers of the Bast, 
and held nations far and wide in subjection. Some of the 
kings, especially Barneses the Great and Sesostris, were 
eminent warriors, who greatly extended the sway of their 
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country. In the year b.c. 605, Egypt was conquered by 
OambyBCS the Persian; and after him by Alexander the 
Gi'eat. For three hundred years it flourished under the 
PtolemySy as the successors of Alexander were called ; and 
in B.a 30 it became a Koman province. Conquered by the 
Moslems, a.d. 638, it passed through a variety of governors, 
till A.D. 1517, when it was subdued by the Sultan of the 
Ottoman or Turkish empire. Since that time various 
changes have occurred in the political relations of Egypt, 
including an attempt of Napoleon Bonaparte to gain posscs- 
Bion of it, which was frustrated by the British ; but nomi- 
nally it still remains a part of Turkey. It has for a long 
time verified the prophecy, "Pathros" (ie.j Egypt) "shall be 
the basest of kingdoms" (Ezek. xxix. 15); and though many 
reforms have lately been attempted, its condition is still ex- 
ceedingly wretched. A recent traveller (Miss Martineau) 
mentions, in illustration of its wretchedness, that she saw 
the governor of Memphis crouching on his haunches on 
the filthy shore, among the dung-heaps, feeding himself with 
his fingers among a circle of apish creatures like himself. 

The connection of Egyi)t with Scripture historj' is long 
and intimate. Abraham and Sarah visited it in a time of 
famine, as we have already seen, about two hundred years 
before Jacob came into it ; and even then it was evidently 
in a state of high civilization. The long residence of the 
Israelites in it, after Joseph brought them to its fertile 
plains, made it in a sense their native land. Their inter- 
course with Egypt was suspended for a long time after the 
Exodus, but was resumed under Solomon and Jeroboam. 
In after years, the kings of Egypt frequently attacked or 
passed through Palestine : on one of these occasions king 
Josiah was slain. During the struggles of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a body of Jews courted the favour of the king of 
Egypt, and, in spite of all the efforts of Jeremiah, went to 
dwell in it when Jerusalem was destroyed. Between 200 
and 300 years B.a, the number of Jews in Egypt was so 
great, that the celebrated translation of the Old Testament 
Scriptures into Greek, called the Septuagint, was made, for 
the use of those who did not know Hebrew. It was so 
called from the number of persons— seventy or seventy-two 
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— ^who are said to have been engaged in making it. In the 
infancy of our Lord, Egypt afforded him a place of refuge 
from the fiiry of Herod. Alexandria, its Greek capital, 
founded by Alexander the Great, was the birth-place of the 
eloquent Apollos, (Acts xviiL 24), and an important centre 
of Christian influence in the early history of the Church. 
The early Christian inhabitants are now represented by a 
people called the Copts, who are nominally Christians, bat 
their religious worship is extremely corrupt The other in- 
habitants are chiefly Turks and Arabs, all of whom are 
bigoted followers of Mohammed. In the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, Egypt is repeatedly denounced for its idolatry, and 
doomed to that desolation and degradation that have ao 
signally overtaken it (Isa. xix. ; Jer. xlvL ; Ezek. xxix.) Tet 
the day is coming when God's light and God's blessing shall 
rest upon that remarkable land (Isa. xix. 25). 

Egypt is divided into two chief parts, — Upper and 
Lower. It is with Lower Egypt, or the part nearest the 
mouths of the Nile, that Scripture history is chiefly con- 
nected. The capital of Upper Egypt — " the land of Pathros " 
of the Bible — ^was the celebrated Thebes, situated about 
600 miles up the Nile, called in Scripture " No," or " No- 
Ammon." Thebes was a most magnificent city. (See Jer. 
xlvL 25; Nahum iii 8.) Homer speaks of its hundred 
gates. It is thought to have been founded or to have 
been greatly improved about the time of Joseph (perhaps 
out of the treasures accumulated under him) ; and for many 
centuries, the earth poured all her glories into it. The 
ruins of the Temple of Kamak at Thebes, the colossal 
statues of the kings, the valley of the tombs, and many 
other remarkable relics, have no equal in the world.* The 

* '* It is impossible to wander among these scenes, and behold these hoaiy yet 
xnagnificeut ruins, without emotions of astonishment and deep solemnity. Every- 
thing around testifies of vastness and of utter desolation. All is gloomy, 

awful, grand. The walls of all the temples are covered with hieroglyw 

phlcs, representing in general the deeds of the kings who founded or enlarged 
these structures. Many of these afford happy illustrations of Egyptian history.** 
— iioMuon*! Biblical Resectrehu, 

** All that I anticipated of Egyptian magnificence fell short of the reality. .... 
I learned to appreciate the spirit of that extraordinary people, and to feel that; 
poetless as they were, they had a national genius, and had stamped it on th« 
works of their hands, lasting as the ' Uiad.* WilUng daves to the Tilest superatt* 
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capital of Lower Egypt was Memphis, called in the Bible 
Noph. It seems to have been a chief residence of the 
Pharaohs in the time of the Israelites. It too was situated 
on the Nile, a few miles above the modem city Cairo; but 
nothing now remains to mark its site, save some mounds of 
rubbish, a colossal statue, and a few fragments of granite. 
There was lately discovered, however, near Memphis, a won- 
derful gallery of tombs, cut out of the rock, about 2000 feet 
long, where, in splendid marble sarcophagi, were deposited 
the bodies of the sacred bulls that were kept and worshipped 
in that city. Near the site of Memphis, rise the celebrated 
pyramids, the tombs of the ancient kings of Egypt, — ^the 
oldest structures in the world raised by the hand of man. 
Some of them are believed to have been built before the 
time of Abraham.* Among other places in Egypt mentioned 
in the Bible are On^ or Beliopolis, the City of the Sun, called 

tioDf bondmen to erery fbnn and circumstance, adepts in every mechanical art 
that can add Inxary or comfort to human existence ; yet triumphing abroad 
orer the very Scythians, captives from every quarter of the globe figuring in 
those long oblational processions to the sacred shrines in which they delighted 
after returning to their native Nile,— that grave, austere, gloomy architecture, 
Boblime in outline and heavily elaborate in ornament, what a transcript was it 
of their character! And where could Clio write their history so appropriately 
as on the walls of their temples? And never were pages more graphic The 
gathering, the march, the mel^— the Pharaoh's prowess, standing erect as he 
always does in his car, no charioteer, the reins attached to his waist, the arrow 
drawn to his ear, his horses all fire, springing into the air like Pegasuses, — and 
then the agony of the dying, transfixed by his dart, the relaxed limbs of the 
dain, — Homer*s truth itself; and lastly, the triumphant return, the welcome 
home, and the offerings of thanksgiving to Amunre — ^the fire, the discrimina- 
tion with which these ideas are bodied fortli, they must be seen to Judge of it"— 
Lord Liiid$aif*$ Letten, 

* At a distance, the pyramids seem to be composed of small stones, and have 
no great elevation. ^ But as we approached their base and became aware of the 
ftall size of the stones, and looked upward along their mountain sides to the 
ffommit, their huge masses seemed to swell into immensity, and the idea of 
their vastness was absolutely overpowering. .... Vain pride of human pomp 
and power! The monuments remain unto this day, the wonder of all time; 
bat their builders, their history, and their very names, have been swept away in 
the daik tide of oblivioni .... The top of the Great Pyramid is now a square 
platform of 82 feet on each side, at an elevation of 470 above the base. The 
▼iew from it is very extensive: in front, Cairo and numerous villages, with tlieir 
gfores of slender palm-trees; in the rear, the trackless Libyan wastes; on the 
■oath, the range of smaller pyramids extending for a great distance along the 
margin of the desert; and then, in boundless prospect, north and south, the 
mighty river, winding its way through the long line of verdure which it has 
won by its waters from the reluctant grasp of the desert upon either side.'*— > 
Xo^Mon** Biblical Rutarcha, 
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also Betlirshemesh (Jer. xlilL 13), and Aven (Ezek. xxz. 17), 
where Joseph's father-in-law was high priest, situated a 
few miles to the east of the Nile below Cairo, where a soli- 
tary great obelisk stands out from the broken fragments 
and desolation of the plain ; Zoan^ or Tanis (now S&n), near 
the mouth of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, which also 
seems to have been a royal residence, and the scene of seve- 
ral of the plagues (Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 43), abounding still in 
broken obelisks and massive blocks of ruins, but a mere 
mud village ; Sin, or Pelvsium, " the strength of Egypt," 
(Ezek. XXX. 16), near the mouth of the Pelusiac branch, the 
garrison town on the north-east, frequently besieged in suo- 
cession by the Babylonians, Persians, and Greeks ; TahpaneB, 
on the same branch, where a colony of the Jews settled 
after the capture of Jerusalem (Jer. xliv. 1) ; and Pitham 
and BameseSf treasure cities built by the Israelites for 
Pharaoh, and situated probably in the land of Groshen. 

One of the most remarkable practices of the ancient 
Egyptians was that of hieroglyphical or sacred writing. 
For a long time the learned were quite unable to inter- 
pret hieroglyphics. But about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, a stone was found at Eosetta, bearing the same in- 
scription in various languages, including the hieroglyphical 
By comparison of these a clue was found to the sacred 
character, and now hieroglyphics can be pretty certainly 
deciphered.* An immense flood of light is thus in the 
course of being thrown upon ancient Egypt. Tombs, tem- 
ples, and obelisks are covered with these inscriptions; and 



* Sometimes the characters employed are images of the objects denoted, — 
a small circle denoting the sun ; or a crescent the moon ; or a male and female 
fignre together, denoting mankind at large: sometimes one object is saMI- 
tnted for another resembling it, — as hearen and a star for night; a leg in s 
trap for deceit; a man breaking his own head with an axe, for the widced; or 
a youth with his finger in his mouth, for a child : and sometimes an enigmatffi 
or emblematic figure is put for the one Intended to be represented, — as a hawk 
for the sun; or a seated figure with a cnnred beard for a god. The use ef 
these hiei'oglyphics is immensely ancient Tliey are found in the Great 
Pyramid, which is ascribed to the fburth dynasty; and they have the appearanoe 
of having been long in use at that time. They are fitr older than any other 
known writing. Both the art of writing and the use of the pen are shown to 
have been common when the pjrramids were built This foct is Important; 
because it proves that Moses may quite eadly have towoA materials for placing 
on record the history which he was inspired to write. 
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from the peculiar diyness of the atmoephere, they are gene- 
rally in an admirable state of preservation. Each king ap- 
pears to hare had a record of the chief transactions of his 
zeign scolptnred on his tomb. Unfortunately, the monu- 
ments in the part of Eigypt where the Israelites dwelt have 
not been preserved as in other places, and little or no light 
has been shed on that part of the history. But all the Bible 
references to the manners and customs of the I^gyptians, — 
to their dress, eating, punishments, worship, letters, govern- 
menty and the like, have been wonderfully verified by these 
ancient inscriptions. They clearly show that Egypt was a 
Tcry great country before it was visited even by Abraham ; 
and that, in the elegancies and refinements of life, the 
wealthy classes had reached a pitch of advancement that 
could hardly have been looked for at so early a period. 

The acquaintance with Egyptian life which we derive from 
pictures and inscriptions is so full, that with such a work in 
our hands as Wilkinson's '^ Ancient Egyptians," we can easily 
realize the appearance of an Egyptian house, such as that of 
Potiphar, or afterwards of Joseph himself. A lai'ge mansion, 
in the form of a square, encloses a court or garden, planted 
with palms and other trees ; while an elegant conidor, sup- 
ported on columns, open to the air on one side, gives access 
to the different apartments. The mansion is built of brick, 
ooYcred with stucco, and painted with all the combinations 
of bright colours — red, green, blue, and yellow. A porch, 
supported on columns, decked with banners and ribbons, 
and statues between, forms the principal entrance. From 
the flat roof the inmates can look out on the mud huts of 
the poorer inhabitants, which serve more as store-closets 
than as dwellings ; for their owners may commonly be seen 
cooking, eating, and even sleeping in the open aii*. The 
interior of the great mansion is fitted up with the greatest 
elegance. The walls of the sitting-rooms are decorated with 
paintings, surrounded by ornamental borders, with large 
cornices of flowers and various devices, richly painted. 
There is no attempt at shading in their paintings, or at 
perspective drawing ; — the colours are all of one shade, and 
the figures flat Everywhere flowers aboimd. They are 
Canned into wreaths and festoons ; they deck the stands that 
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support the vases ; they lie in bouquets, ready to be presented 
to each guest ; and crown the servants who wait on the com- 
pany. The garden that supplies these flowers is of great 
extent ; it is provided with a water-tank for watering it, and 
is cultivated with the greatest care. The sitting-rooms are 
carpeted, and the chairs, stools, and couches are of the most 
elegant finish and shape.* Unlike the great men of the 
East generally, the lord of the mansion has but one wife ; 
and among the members of the family there is not a little 
of the intercourse, afifection, and endearment which prevail 
in our Western homes. 

When an entertainment is given, the dinner, which is 
prepared in a large kitchen by many skilful cooks, is served 
up at noon. The guests are entertained with music till 
dinner is ready ; water is brought for washing the feet, 
previous to their entering the festive chamber ; a lotus flower 
is presented to each guest, who holds it in his hand during 
the entertainment ; sometimes a flower necklace is hung on 
his neck, and garlands and festoons are strewed around. 
Wine is presented to both males and females at the begin- 
ning of the entertainment, and during its course : and it is 
often a failing of the Egyptian ladies to be rather too fond 
of it. Each guest has a small round table for himself, the 
arrangement of the tables being determined by the rank of 
the guests. They are accustomed to sit at table, not to 
recline, like the Jews and Romans. The dishes consist 
offish ; meat, boiled, roasted, and dressed in various ways ; 
game, poultry, and a profusion of vegetables and &ui^ 
particularly figs and grapes. The conversation commonly 
turns on trifling matters, but is sometimes intellectual and 
improving. After dinner, games, music, dancing, and other 
amusements, are provided for the guests. 

The gardens and fields of Egyptian proprietors were care- 
fully cultivated, under superintendence of a steward, — ^who 
had charge of the whole establishment The priests and 

* In the tomb of Rameses III. *' 70a see ann-chairs like oar own, and of 
the meet inviting; appearance; ottomans precisely like oars; steps for ascend- 
ing to bed, at least exactly resembling those ased in England for that pnr- 
pose; and so&s with crescents for the leg and neck to rest npon, — loxarions 
appendages which Cowper had never beard of when he wrote ' The Task.* ** — 
Lord Lindta^. 
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the soldiers were the privileged classes of Egyptian society ; 
the husbandmen and the artisans were of inferior rank. 
Besides the native workmen, slaves were employed in 
manual labour, chiefly in erecting temples, pyramids, and 
other public works. The priests were often well versed in 
Bcienoe and literature : so early as the fourteenth century 
B.a large libraries seem to have existed. It is not likely 
that all this refinement had been reached in Joseph's 
time; but, undoubtedly, great progress had been made 
towards it. 

The religion of Egypt deserves especial notice. Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, pronoimces the people " religious to 
excess, far beyond any other race of men." The priests 
held in theory that there is one Supreme God ; but in 
practice this doctrine was wholly lost sight of. The 
Eigyptians fell into the habit of deifying the several attri- 
hnies or qualities of God, such as his creative power and his 
wisdom, and of regarding even plants and animals as worthy 
of divine honours, when they exhibited any of these quali- 
ties. In reality, the Egyptians had a very large number of 
gods. These gods were of three ranks or orders. Among 
gods of the first order, were Amun, the great god of 
Thebes, answering to the Jupiter of the Greeks ; Pthah, 
the fiither or maker of gods, answering to Vulcan ; Ehem, 
the god of nature, answering to Pan ; — among the second, 
were Ra, or Phrah, the Sun ; and Thoth, the intellect 
(Mercury) ; — and among the third, were Osiris, Isis, and 
Seth or Typ^on. According to the popular belief, Osiris 
was originally a king of Egypt, who conferred immense 
benefits on the country, but was murdered by his brother 
Typhon, who cut his body into pieces, and threw them into 
the Nile. Isis was the wife of Osiris. After a long search, 
she discovered the remains of her husband, and with the 
aid of her son, defeated Typhon, and recovered the sove- 
reign power. According to Herodotus, Osiris and Isis were 
the only gods that were worshipped by all the Egyptians. 
In each city of Egypt, one deity was the chief object of 
worship ; he was the guardian of the town, and had a 
conspicuous place in the porch of the temple. Each city 
had ftlBO its particular triad (as it was called) ; that is, a 

F 
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cluster of three gods, of whom the third proceeded from the 
other two.* 

The Egyptian practice of paying divine honour to every 
manifestation of a divine quality, soon multiplied the 
number of their gods to a prodigious extent It was on 
this principle that animals, such as the cat, crocodile, and 
ibis were worshipped by them. Of their sacred animals, 
the most remarkable was the Apis, or sacred bull of 
Memphis. This animal, under whose form Osiris was 
worshipped, was known by certain marks: according t9 
Herodotus, his hair was black, on his forehead was a white 
triangular spot, on his back an eagle, under his tongue a 
beetle, and the hair of his tail was double. The Apis was 
kept in a magnificent temple at Memphis, attended by 
priests, and worshipped by the people. At his death his 
body was embalmed, and carried in divine state by a vast 
retinue of priests, clothed in the skins of leopards, to a tomb 
cut out of a rock, where it was laid in a splendid marble 
coffin. The temples reared by the Egyptians to their gods 
were exceedingly magnificent. The remains of some of 
them are still among the wonders of the world. The 
priesthood was a large, wealthy, and highly-privileged class, 
with the king himself, as high priest, at their head. Their 
sacred rites were numerous and varied, and included much 
that was fitted to dazzle the senses of the multitude. Their 
religious belief was not without some wholesome elements ; 
among which was the doctrine of future retribution. This 
was frequently depicted in paintings : '*In one instance, a 
condemned soul is carried away in the shape of a sow ; and 
the word gluttony is written over it, to express his crim& 
The punishments of the bad are frequently depicted ; and 
the rewards of the good, who swim and sport like fish in the 
celestial Nile — * the river of the water of life.' " It was the 
custom, during or after a repast, to introduce a small image 
of Osiris, in the form of a human mummy, and show it to 
each of the guests, warning him of his mortality and the tran- 
sitory nature of human pleasures. The guests were exhorted 
to love one another, to put a check upon their inclinations, 

* See Kawlinsou's Herodotus, voL iL 
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and to remember that death, which they should be prepared 
to meet, must at last close their earthly career. 



BECnOK IL— THE PBOOBESS OF THE ISRAELITES. 



Contrast to their former life. 
Land of Goehen. 
Jacob's fiunlly. 



Death of Jacob and Joseph. 
Pi*o8peroii8 era of Israelitea 
Their oppression. 



Such were the people among whom the simple shepherds 
of Palestine now came to dwell A greater contrast can 
hardly be conceived than that between the simple, pastoral 
life of Jacob and his sons, living in tents, following their 
flocks and herds, and worshipping One God before a stone 
altar, in the open air, with a simple bumt-ofiferiug ; and 
the highly artificial worship and luxurious life of Pliaraoh, 
his nobles, and his people. That Jacob should have been 
somewhat unwilling to go to Egypt need not be very sur- 
prising, considering that his family would be exposed to 
the risk of so much contamination, by coming into contact 
with the corrupt but splendid and enticing religion of the 
iElgyptians. No doubt Jacob took all the precautions he could 
to prevent his family from being mingled with the Egyptians ; 
and probably it was as the fruit of his precautions that the 
land of (loshen was assigned them as their residence. 

Ckmhen is believed to have lain along the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile, being the part of I^gypt nearest to Palestine, and 
a remarkably fertile district. It is still the most productive 
part of Egypt, having most flocks and herds, and also most 
flshermen ; and its products at this day, as enumerated by 
Mr. Lane, a distinguished writer on Egypt, are much the 
same as those for which the children of Israel lusted in 
the wilderness (see Num. xi. 5, xx. 6). " Tliey consist of 
millet or maize, milk, new cheese, eo^gs, small salted fish, 
cucumbers and melons, and gourds of a great variety of 
kinds, onions and leeks, beans, chick-pease, lupins," &c 
Though Gk)shen was the chief resideuce of the Israelites, 
they were evidently not confined to it ; and latterly, at all 
events, it is plain, from the sprinkling of blood on their 
houses to distingiush them from the Egyptians, and the 
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borrowing (or asking) of vessels from their neighbours, that 
to a large extent they were intermingled with the Egyptians 
The sons of Jacob who accompanied him to Egypt were 
— Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun, soni 
of Leah ; Gad and Asher, sons of Zilpah ; Dan and Naphtali, 
sons of Bilhah ; Bei^amin, full-brother of Joseph, son of 
Rachel They and their male descendants, when they came 
into Egypt, with Dinah their sister, amounted to seren^ 
souls. The total number of persons forming their company 
must, of course, have been considerably larger. The ma- 
terial privileges of the birth-right were assigned by Jacob to 
Joseph, whose family, in the persons of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, obtained the double portion of the inheritanoe^ 
due to the first-bom ; but the spiritual privileges of the 
birth-right, which did not descend by primogeniture, baft 
were allotted according to God's sovereign will, were 
assigned to Judah. In the subsequent history of the nation 
much jealousy sprung up between Ephraim and Judah in 
consequence of this distinction. 
Seventeen years after the emigration, a most interesting 
scene takes place in the bed-chamber of the patri- 
1 AAQ ^^^ Jacob. Feeling his end approaching, he sum- 
ifti« mons all his sons into his presence ; and, rapt by 
the Spirit in future times, foretells the destiny of 
each. The career of Judah, whose name signifies " praise,** 
is sketched in colours of more than earthly brightness : in 
the far distant history of that son's tribe, the glorious Mes- 
siah is seen, in lion-like strength and migesty— terrible to 
his enemies, and scattering the richest blessings among his 
friends. Exhausted by the efibrt, the patriarch gathers his 
feet into the bed, and his spirit passes to another world. 
Fifty years later, Joseph too is removed from the 
1 AQR scene of his generous and devoted labours. Like 
1^09 his fathers, he dies full of faith in the promises, 
* strictly enjoining, his people to carry up his bones 
to the Land of Promise, and let them rest in its hallowed soiL 
The career of Joseph was remarkable in many respects, 
but its chief distinction lay in its prefiguring the history 
of the Redeemer. His being hated and cast out by his 
brethren, profn'rod CliriPt's rejection by his countrymen; 
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his brethren applying to him in their extremity, and obtain- 
ing in him both life and forgiveness, indicated, in general, the 
kind of reception which all sinners get from Christ ; and, 
in particular, the reception yet to be given when his guilty 
brethren shall apply to him — when the Jews shall repent of 
their great national sin, and apply to the crucified Galilean 
for pardon and everlasting life. The Redeemer's humiliation 
and Bufferings, and the exaltation and glory which followed, 
were represented in the corresponding events in the life of 
Joseph. But whether the good men of the time understood 
anything of this, it is hardly possible for us to say. The 
patriarchs were all remarkable for their faith, but it was 
more an exercise of the heart than of the head. It showed 
itself in a reverential submission to the word And will of God, 
whether he directed them to look to a coming Deliverer for 
salvation, or to trust in his providence for present protec- 
tion and blessing. In the four great patriarchs, faith 
showed itself under different phases or modes of operation. In 
Abraham we admire the firm, unshaken confidence, and the 
unhesitating obedience of faith, in all its power and fulness. 
In Isaac, faith is exercised in patient endurance and suffer- 
bg, in quietness and waiting. In Jacob, it has to wrestle 
hard with flesh and blood, — ^with the corruptions of the 
heart within, as well as with the ills of the world without 
In Joseph, it is seen both enduring patiently and working 
laboriously, and is crowned at last with signal victory. 
** They all died in faith ; not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them 
and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth.*' We cannot tell precisely what 
were their views of another life ; but it is very plain that 
they were taught to look beyond this world for their final, 
satisfying home. 

For at least fifty years more, the Israelites enjoy peace 
and plenty in Egypt, witnessing the constant increase of 
their families and flocks ; their fields waving with luxuriant 
crops, and their gardens gay with beautiful flowers. Occa- 
sionally an untoward event takes place among them, like 
that which happened to some descendants of Ephraim 
(1 OhroD. viL 21), who were killed in battle with the Philia^ 
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tines, one of the parties having carried off the cattle of the 
other. Egypt was at this time celebrated for its extraor- 
dinary skill in the arts; and probably many of the diil- 
dren of Israel devoted themselves to these pursuits. We 
read of certain families that wrought fine linen; and of 
others that were potters ; and others who dwelt among plants 
and hedges, and who dwelt with the king for his work 
(1 Chron. iv. 21-23). One Jew married Bithiah, a daughter 
of Pharaoh, and by her had a considerable family (1 Chron. 
iv. 18). It is probable that all this prosperity had a bad 
effect on the moral and religious character of the Israelites ; 
that it tended to make them regard Egypt as their home, 
and look with favour on its gross idolatries. Hence Qod, 
whose providence is ever wise and good, took steps for 
effecting a thorough separation between them and the ijgyp- 
tians, and for making their situation in Egypt so uncom- 
fortable that they should long and sigh for the Promised 
Land. 

A king was raised up " that knew not Joseph." All the 
efforts of learned men to identify this Pharaoh, and the 
other Pharaohs of this period, with the kings whose proper 
names occur in the ancient monuments or catalogues, have, 
as yet at least, proved unsatisfactory. Probably a change of 
the reigning dynasty had occurred, and a new king, with a 
new policy, ascended the throne. He resolved to crush and 
cripple the Jews by hard and exhausting toil A long, dark 
century of oppression begins with his reign. Brick-making 
and building are the kinds of work allotted to the Israelite& 
It is a common supposition that the pyramids were their 
work ; but though the locality would answer, the inscrip- 
tions give us reason to believe that the great psrramids — 
those which still stand — ^were built before Jacob, before 
even Abraham visited Egypt. Finding that the numbers oi 
the people still increased, the king endeavoured, at first 
secretly, and afterwards openly, to destroy all the male 
children. He issued an order that they should be thrown 
into the Nile. It was a terrible blow to the Jews, whose 
passion for offspring, especially male offspring, was prorwr 
biaL It does not seem to have continued long in force ; and 
even while it did, it must have been frequently disobeyed. 
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SECTION in.— EAELY LIFE OP MOSES. 



His birth. 
His yonth. 

Training for Ills work. 
His sacrifice. 



Disappointment and flight 
Peninsula of SinaL 
The burning baslu 
Retam to Egypt 



During the subflistence of the order for the destruction of 
the Hebrew male infants, the man that is to hum- 
ble the pride of the Pharaohs and to deliver Israel ^ _ * 
ia bom, Jochebed, wife of Amram, of the family -^-1 
of Levi, a woman full of trust in God, has bom * 

a male infant of extraordinary beauty. What is to be 
done? Attempt to conceal him, and thereby endanger the 
Uvee of all the family? or fling him into the river, and 
think of him no more? Neither the faith nor the feelings of 
the mother can listen for a moment to the latter proposal 
She remembers probably the words of God to Abraham, " I 
will be a Gk)d to thee, and to thy seed after thee " — " Fear not, 
Abram; I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward;'* 
and she resolves to do her duty. As long as she can, she con- 
ceals the infant ; but, at the end of three months, she finds 
that she is watched. With many a prayer, she lays the babe 
in an ark of bulmshes, by the fiver side ; imprints on his 
cheek a last kiss ; leaves Miriam, his little sister, to watch 
what becomes of him ; and goes home to meditate on the love 
and kindness of that heavenly Father, who from the jaws 
of death gave back Isaac to Abraham, Ishmael to Hagar, 
and Joseph to Jacob. The daughter of Pharaoh coming to 
bathe in the river, perceives the child. Miriam, advancing 
at the proper moment, gets leave to caU a Hebrew woman, 
— ^his own mother, to be his nurse. Never did little girl 
bound home with lighter heart, or on more welcome errand. 
And nowhere could there have been found a happier house- 
hold than greeted Amram, when he returned that night 
from the dmdgery of the brick-making, or thanksgivings and 
prayers more cordial than ascended from their family altar. 

Little could Pharaoh or his nobles have thought, as they 
saw the handsome face and sweet expression of the child, 
that by-and-by became the life and joy of the palace, what 
humiliation awaited f^gypt at the hands of that engaging 
boy. Little did the priests dream, when they saw his apt- 
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ness for learning, and how readily he mastered the treasures 
of their Hermetic or sacred books, that his fingers were 
one day to write out a system of laws and goyemment, that 
would be admired and honoured thousands of years after 
theirs should have perished. Little could they suppose, as 
they taught him to read and write the mysterious letters on 
tomb and temple, pyramid and obelisk, intended to immor- 
talize the mighty achievements of Egypt, that ages after 
these achievements should have been forgotten, the deeds 
and words of that Hebrew boy would be as fresh and dear 
in the knowledge of all the nations of the civilized world, as 
if they had been done and spoken but yesterday at their side. 

For the work that Moses was raised up to do, the great 
moral quality required wa&—irti8t in God. From his in- 
fancy, under the care of his strong-minded and trustful 
mother, he would be carefully trained to this spirit It was 
a spirit for which the patriarchs, whose memory he would 
be taught to revere, were most remarkable His own natural 
disposition seems to have been of that confiding and trust- 
ful kind which is so beautiful in the young ; and when €k)d 
sanctified this trustful spirit, and directed it to himself, it 
became the ruling principle of his life. To do whatever €k)d 
might require,— to venture on whatever undertaking €k)d 
might direct, — ^to submit cheerfully to any sacrifice he might 
appoint, in the full belief that all would be well at last, be* 
came the sacred and binding rule of his life. 

Ere long, this spirit of faith or trust was subjected to an 
unexampled ordeal It was impressed on his mind, in some 
way not recorded to us, that it was his duty to throw in bis 
lot with his countrymen, and undertake their deliverance 
from bondage. The mental struggle that followed must 
have been fearful What prayers, what efforts, what strug- 
gles against nature it cost him, to renounce every worldly 
advantage, and expose himself to every trial from which 
flesh and blood shrink, — ^to leave the court of Pharaoh, and 
sink into the position of a mere Hebrew, — can harcUy be 
conceived. But the decisive moment came; the mind of 
Moses was made up ; the world and all its attractions were 
renounced for ever, — ^it became his only ambition to deUrer 
his countrymen, and faithfully serve his God. 
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But a new trial awaited him. When he came to his 
countrymen, he found that they had no disposition to wel- 
come him as sent by God for their deliverance. And having, 
under a hasty impulse, killed an Egyptian who was ill- 
treating a Jew, he was forced to fly for his life, and to direct 
his steps to the wilderness. He seems for many years after 
to have been quite oppressed by the conviction, that he had 
proved unfit for the work of delivering his countrymen. 

The district to which he fled was the peninsula of Sinai, 
a singular and solitary tract, full of barren moun- 
tains, and washed on either side by the two gulfs - «o\ 
into which the Red Sea divides at its northern J^ 
part It was the same district in which he 
afterwards spent forty years as leader and law-giver to 
the people of Israel He seems, in his flight, to have 
gone right across the peninsula, to the farther side of 
the Gulf of Akaba, where he fell in with a pastoral clan of 
Midianites, and accepted the humble situation of shepherd 
to Jethro, their priest and chief, whose daughter he ulti- 
mately married. A mind so active as that of Moses could 
not want occupation these forty years. It would be em- 
ployed partly in devotional thoughts, in communing with 
that Qod whose works he now beheld ; and partly in digest- 
ing the learning, and the knowledge of the ways and work- 
ings of mankind acquired in Egypt, and in considering 
how these might be turned to practical account. Uncon- 
sciously to himself, Moses would thus be preparing for the 
arduous task of judging and governing his people, when he 
should have led them out of Egypt. A youth spent in quiet 
and obscurity is often the best preparation for future great- 
ness. 

The peninsula of Sinai, across which Moses fled, is about 
150 miles in greatest breadth, and in greatest length 200. 
Its more northern part is hilly, rather than mountainous; 
but towards the southern angle the mountains are crowded 
together with bewildering profusion ; and some of them rise 
to the height of 9000 feet. The two great characteristics of 
the region are,— migesty and desolation. A modem traveller 
lias described its general appearance by comparing it to an 
ocean of lava, which, while its waves were running moun- 
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tains high, had suddenly been made to stand stilL Another 
describes these mountains as the " Alps" of Arabia, — ^but the 
Alps imclothcd ; the Alps planted in the desert, and there- 
fore stripped of all the clothing which goes to make up our 
notions of Swiss and English mountains, — stripped of the 
variegated drapery of oak, and birch, and pine, and fir, and 
grass, and fern, — ^wild, bare, rugged, desolate : truly a " great 
and terrible wilderness." This wilderness of mountains is 
everywhere intersected by ravines, or "w&dys," running 
towards the sea ; each of which for a short time in winter 
forms the channel of a torrent, but during all the rest of 
the year is nearly as dry as the dust of the highway. It is 
to the absence of water that the desolate character of the 
district is owing. Notwithstanding, most of these widys 
have a thin coating of vegetation, of aromatic and other 
plants, — " the desert's spicy stores ;" and in some sequestered 
spots, under the influence of perennial springs, a richer VQge- 
tation flourishes, brightening out, here and there, into scenes 
of considerable luxuriance and beauty. It is the busineBB 
of shepherds to find out all these green spots, and lead their 
flocks to them for refreshment and pasture. The population 
of the peninsula at the present day does not exceed 6000; 
but there are presumptions that in former days it was caor 
siderably greater. For forty years Moses had to scour this 
desert, from valley to valley, in search of food for his flock; 
exposed to numberless hardships; living roughly in huts and 
sheds ; suflering from cold by night, and heat by day ; oflien 
bitten by serpents, or attacked and plundered "by hostile 
tribes. His mode of life demanded a remarkable exercise of 
that patience for which he had so much occasion afterwards. 
The early training that accustoms us to patience is always 
an advantage of incalculable value. 

The forty years have made no improvement on the out- 
ward condition of his people. Indeed, a new king has oome 
to the throne, who treats them worse than his predecessor; 
and all their hopes of relief from the hand of man hare now 
perished. But in their misery they have begun to cry in 
earnest to the Lord, and their deliverance is at hand. Appea^ 
ing to Moses, in a bush that burns but is not destroyed, God 
commissions him to go to Pharaoh and deliver his people from 
his hand. Moses is most reluctant to undertake the mis- 
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earth without clouds or rain. The fir^A plague was very 
conclusively aimed against this superstition. Other 8npe^ 
stitious beliefs were rebuked by the other plagues. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the religion of the ISgyptiaiiB 
was their idolatrous veneration for animals. The number of 
animals which they counted sacred was prodigious. Some of 
these animals, such as the frog and the beetle (for so ** flies'* 
may be better translated), became on this occasion the causes 
of most intense annoyance to them. On other sacred animals, 
the murrain and the boils must have fallen with great 
severity. It is quite possible that the Apis, or sacred bull 
of Memphis, was attacked in the gorgeous temple where he 
was kept, and his rotten carcass, which must have defied 
all the art of the embalmer, carried forth with diviQe 
honours to the splendid mausoleum where it was destined 
to repose. Amid the universal destruction of the cattle 
that were under the protection of the £|gyptian gods, the 
preservation of every animal of the Hebrews was the more 
remarkable. But the obstinacy of the king of Egypt was 
amazing. Under none of the first nine plagues did he more 
than yield for a short time, and it was not till the death of 
the first-bom in each house unnerved his heart, and those of 
all his people, that he assented to the request of Moses. 

How is this extraordinary obstinacy to be explainedl 
It should be borne in mind that the Egyptian kings 
were singularly proud. The fact that the pyramids were 
built by them as their tombs, makes it plain that they had 
no small idea of their own importance. Another mode ia 
which they were accustomed to give expression to their 
unboimded pride, was by causing enormous statues of 
themselves to be set up, very commonly in the neighbour- 
hood of some magnificent temple. It was seldom, indeed, 
they were content with one ; whole rows of statues are yet 
to be found, all of them representing the same king. Of one 
of these colossal statues among the ruins of Thebes, thought 
by some to represent the king under whom Moses was 
bom, a recent traveller says : " By some extraordinary catas- 
trophe, the statue has been thrown down. .... But you 
can still see what he was, — ^the largest statue in the world. 
Far and wide that enormous statue must have been seen ; 
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eyes, mouth, and ears. Far and wide you must have 

seen his yast hands resting on his elephantine knees 

Nothing that now exists in the known world can gire any 
correct notion of what the effect must have been when he 
stood erect, resting, in awful majesty, after the conquest 
of the then known world. .... In the palace, the same 
colossal proportions are everywhere observed. Every- 
where (in the pictures) the king is conquering, ruling, 
worshipping, worshipped. The palace is the temple; the 
king is the priest. He and his horses are ten times the 
size of the rest of the army. Alike in battle and in worship, 
he is of the same stature with the gods." * It was to 
rebuke the towering pretensions of this high-minded race, 
and to show His own unapproachable greatness in contrast 
to their littleness, that the ten plagues of Egypt were sent 
by God. There never was a plainer proof of the dreadful 
consequences of withstanding God's will 

Immediately before the slaughter of the Egyptian first- 
bom, the ordinance of the Passover was celebrated for the 
first time by the Israelites. A terrible panic seized the 
ligyptians when the eldest son was found dead in every 
house. Under the excitement, the Israelites were allowed 
to leave the land of bondage, laden with jewels and other 
articles of value, which they had previously borrowed, or 
lather asked, and received willingly from their oppressors. 

€k>ing before them in a miraculous pillar of smoke and 
flame, €k>d leads them from Rameses to Succoth, thence to 
Etham on the edge of the wilderness, and thence to 
Pi-hahiroth, near the shores of the Bed Sea. On the third 
day they are terrified to observe Pharaoh, with an army, 
chiefly of chariots and chariot-warriors, close upon their 
rear. Their exact situation cannot be ascertained, but 
probably they were a few mUes south from Suez, shut in by 
mountains on each side ; the Gulf of Suez, some six or 
eight miles broad, in front ; and the Egyptian army behindt 



* Stanley's Sinai and Palestine. 

t No subject has occasioned more debate than the route of the Israelites 
from Egypt across the Red Sea. The names of the places mentioned, Ramesesi, 
Soccoth, Pi-hahiroth, Baal-zephon, have quite perished, and throw no light on 
t!»c 8ul»J?ct. Some think that the r«S"nffe was effected close to Suez, where 
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The terror and anxiety of the host of Israel are at their 
height, when slowly and majestically the pillar of dond 
and fire that had gone before them moves to their rear, and 
throws a screen between them and their pursaera. A 
miraculous power imparted during the night to a strong 
east wind, causes it to lay bare a x>as8ago across the gol^ 
wide enough for the whole host to cross. The fiery column 
sheds it« glare before them, and guides them safely to the 
farther shore. Tempted, amid the darkness of night, to 
follow them, Pharaoh and all his host are caoght and 
overwhelmed in the returning waters. The body of the 
proud monarch, for which some lofty pyramid had doubtless 
been prepared, tossed by the waves, and torn by sharks and 
other monsters of the deep, becomes a humiliating evidence 
of the consequences of fighting against Gk)d. Unspeakably 
relieved, the people of God, safe on the Sinai shore, poor 
out their feelings in a song of victory, and give the glory to 
the God of their fathers, for a deliverance more glorious 
than they had ever ventured to hope for. 



SECTION v.— EFFECTS OF EGYPT ON THE ISBAELTTES. 

Religion of the patriarchs. I Restoration of the ancient worablp. 

Corrupted by Egypt | UseAil lessons In the arts of peace, Ac. 

Thus at last, after a residence of fiilly two himdred years, 
the children of Israel finally left Egypt. In num- 

1AQ1 ^^ *^®^ ^*^ increased amazingly. When they 

y~ first came, the number of their males was about 

* seventy ; now there were 600,000 able to bear armsi 

implying a total number of between two and three millions^ 

— ^nearly equal to the present population of Scotland. 

But what effects had their residence in Egypt produced 
upon their religious worship and general character? When 
they first went down to Egyjit, and probably for some 
time after, their religious worship was very simple and 
pure. At the house of each chief of a tribe, probably of 



the gulf is narrow and so shallow that comparatively little miraculous power 
would be needed to make a passage; others place the lino of passage opposite 
Ayin Monsa, " the Wells of Moses," five or cdx miles to the south of Suez ; and 
others place it at a point still more dbtant. 
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each elder (or sapermtondent of a ct*rtain numlHT of 
&miliesX thete would be an altar, with its sm^riHl t\nirt 
around, consecrated to the Lord. Each seventh da>% the 
&milie8 would assemble round that altar; tho burnt -offer- 
ing would be led out; the elder would kill tho aniuml, 
pour out its blood before tho Lord, then phu*t^ on tho altnr 
the parts to be burnt; the congregation, young and old, 
looking reverently on, till the last wreath of Ruioko hiul 
gone up to heaven. Then, perhaps, all would kniH'l in 
solemn prayer, confessing their sins, and imploring (?od to 
forgive them and deliver them from all evil. IMoiia }mrentH 
would take great pains to instmot their cliildren. They 
would tell them of the Fall, and of the promise of a Saviour ; 
they would try to impress them with a S(>nso of sin, and 
of their dependence on a divine Redeemer ; and, as far as 
they understood tho symbolical meaning of the bunit- 
offering, they would exi)lain it to their children. They would 
tell them specially of God's covenant with Abraham, in- 
cluding the promise of tlie land of Canaan for a possession ; 
and try to raise their thoughts to a land better than oven 
Canaan, and to the city that hath foundations, whoso 
builder and maker is God. 

All this was extremely simple and pure. No priests, 
Bave the heads of families; no temples,, but only plain 
altars; no gorgeous dresses, no images, no imposing pro- 
oessions were here. Tho religious worship of Egypt wjis 
very diflferent. The temples wore most magniftcient ; tho 
priesthood, including tho king as high prii^st, were liigh 
in rank and influence; and tho religious cercmonioH were 
most imposing and attractive. Tho IsnuilitcH wero soon 
corrupted. Many young persons, not truly pious, would 1)0 
attracted, at first by curiosity, to tho Egyptian tempIiM; 
then they would become ashamed of tludr own siinplo 
worship ; and by-and-by they would fall comf)l(!te!y under 
the spell of tho superstition of tho country. WIkui tlieir 
oppressions began, it is not likely that th(;y would 1k) 
allowed to observe their own Sabbath ; so that, as a whole 
(though with many bright exwjptions), they would fall more 
and more into the prevailing idolatry. Tiiat the idolatrouf 
notions of £!gypt were imbibed by the Jews, was shown bf 
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the singular readiness with which they entered into tlie 
scheme for the worship of the golden caK About tiie end 
of their Egyptian bondage, there seems to have been a 
temporary revival of the spirit of true worship, when, 
driven to despair, they cried to the Lord. And one great 
end of the Passover, which was instituted before they left 
Egypt, was to bring them back to the simple worship of 
their fathers, and especially to bring out its quiet, domatie 
character, which formed one of its great contrasts to the 
splendid temple-worship of Egypt. The more specific 
design of the Passover, was to commemorate the deliverance 
from the bondage of "Egypt. That deliverance was a most 
impressive type of the great deliverance from the bondage 
of sin which was afterwards to be achieved, by the sheddiilg 
of the blood of Him whom the paschal lamb prefigured. 
The ordinance that constantly looked back on the one was 
designed to encourage the faithful to look forward to the 
other. 

In other respects the Israelites may have learned many 
instructive lessons from Egypt. Unlike most nations of 
that age, the Egyptians were, on the whole, a peaceable 
people, and all the employments of peace, such as the art of 
government, agriculture, gardening, the useful and orna- 
mental arts, science, and learning, were prosecuted with 
great success. Many of the laws of Moses were foun<kd 
upon arrangements with which the Israelites had been 
familiar in Egypt. If it had not been for the unbeli^ 
of the people, which doomed them to wander in the wilder- 
ness till the generation that came out of Egypt died, they 
would have carried up to Palestine all that was valuable in 
Egyptian civilization, in union with that pure system of 
worship which God gave them from the top of Sinai. 



SECTION VL — CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 



Obscurity of early history. 
Asiyrians, Babylonians, Medcs, 

Persians. 
Contests of Hamites and Shemites. 



Phoenicia. 

Religious state of the world. 
Idolatry of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Dualism and flre-worshlp. 



But what was going on in other parts of the world during 
the two centuries vrhen the Ismclites were in Egypt, and 
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for the two centuries preceding 1 The question cannot be 
answered, save in a verygeneral way. A learned writer has 
justly said : ^ The history recorded by Moses appears like a 
bright but remote object, seen through the glass of an excel- 
lent optician — clear, distinct, and well defined; but when 
we look back upon the accounts transmitted concerning the 
Assyrians, l^yptians, Medes, and Scythians, or those of the 
early ages of Italy and Greece, we find nothing but a series 
of incredible and inconsistent events, and groups of strange 
beings, — 

* Abortive, mAnstrons, and unkindly mixed t 
Gorgona, and hydraa, and diimeraa dire.* ** 

Besides the Egyptians, the chief nations that were now 
advancing to power and fame were the Assyrians, the Baby- 
lonians, the Medes, the Persians, and the Phoenicians. Of 
the first four, the history seems to have consisted to a large 
extent of invasions and wars. The Cushite Nimrod, as we 
learn from the Bible, began this species of attack ; and, from 
the ancient inscriptions now in the course of being deciphered, 
there is evidence that the Hamites and Shemites were in per- 
petual collision, and that dynasties of each ruled Assyria and 
other countries in succession. Chedorlaomer's invasion of 
the distant plains of Sodom and Gomorrah is a sample of 
the enterprises that were common in this age. A fabulous 
tradition affirms that Semiramis, wife of Ninus, the son of 
Nimrod, conquered Ethiopia, E^pt, and Arabia, and ad- 
vanced to India; but if there was such a person as Semir- 
amis, she must have lived a considerable time after Nimrod 
—perhaps about the time of Abraham. The Japhethites 
seem to a large extent to have moved to a distance l^om 
the chief scene of conflict, — one stream moving westwards, to 
the shores of Asia Minor and the isles and coasts of Greece ; 
another northwards, to the wide plains of Scythia ; and a 
third in a south-easterly direction, to India. There is no 
doubt that war, with' all its evils, stirs the human mind to 
activity in other pursuits ; and while the Chaldsean warrior 
was busy with his sword, the Chaldsean astronomer was 
eagerly scanning the heavens ; and the architect, the artist, 
and the mechanic were straining their energies to produce 
beautiful forms and elaborate buildings. 
o 
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Perhaps the most wonderful, certainly the most enter- 
prising, people of this a^ were the Phoenicians. Inhabit- 
ing a narrow strip of rocky territory, between the range of 
Lebanon and the Mediterranean, called in Scripture ** the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon," this people improyed to the 
utmost the commercial advantages of their situation. Their 
ships were already trading with distant parts of the world, 
and their colonies were going forth to take possession dP 
other lands. It was an old belief that both letters and 
figures were invented by the Phoenicians ; but this probably 
originated in the fact that the Phoenicians carried them, as 
they did many other valuable arts, to places where they 
were unknown before. 

In regard to religion, the state of all these nations, and ci 
the world at large, was becoming more and more dark. We 
have already, in this chapter, spoken of the religion of E^ypi 
From the cimeiform inscriptions of Assyria, lately deciphered, 
we learn that in Assyria and Chaldaea idolatry had been 
developed to a very deplorable extent. A very striking 
feature of their mythology (and the same is true of the 
Egyptian) was its close resemblance to that which afterwards 
prevailed in Greece and Rome. The chief Assyrian god was 
Asshur, — probably the deified patriarch of Gren. x. 11, the 
son of Shem, who went forth from Shinar and foimded the 
Assyrian kingdom. The chief god of the Babylonians 
was called H, or Ea (often Bel). Besides the chief god, 
there were twelve principal deities, who were worship- 
ped in suitable temples. The number of inferior deities 
was immense. Every town and village throughout Baby- 
lonia and Assyria appears to have had its own particular 
deity ; and, in an inscription in the reign of Sardanapalus, 
mention is made of four thousand gods.* Phoenicia was 

* The other principal deities of the Assyrians and Babylonians, as stated bj 
Sir Henijr Rawlinson, were— 1. Ann (Pluto); 2. Biln-Nepro, or Bel Nimrod; S. 
Hea, or Hoa (Neptune) ; 4. Mulita, or BUta, the supreme g^oddess; 5. Iva, god 
of the sky; 6. San, or Sham, (^ of the sun; 7. HurkI, or Sin, god of the moon; 
8. Nin, or Bar (Hercules); 9. Bel-Merodach (Jupiter?); 10. Nergal (Mars); 
11. Ishtar, or Astarte (Venus); 13. Nebo (Mercury). — See Essay by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, in 6. Rawlinson's " Herodotus," voL L, p. 584 (1858). A firiend has 
pointed out to the writer that several of the titles of Ashtarte — e.g.y ** Qneen of 
Heaven,*' "Qneen of Victories"— are the same as those given to the Virgin 
Mary. 
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particularly addicted to idolatry. The worship of Baal and 
Ashtoreth was carried on there with extraordinary devotion, 
and of course was spread abroad with every Phoenician 
colony. When we think how strongly this awful tide of 
idolatry was setting in upon the world, we see what a glo- 
rious blessing was conferred on it by the call of Abraham, 
and how difficult and noble was the duty assigned to him 
and the other patriarchs — ^to be witnesses for the one true 
God against whole nations of idolaters. 

It was evidently the Hamitic races that were the great 
patrons and propagators of idolatry. As compared with 
them, some of the Shemitic families preserved a considerable 
measure of purity, both in faith and practice. Among the 
ancient Persians, the Hamitic forms of idolatry were rigidly 
eschewed. We find traces of two systems of worship among 
the ancient Persians and Medes— dualism and fire-worship. 
Dualism was the recognition of two opposite principles — a 
good and a bad. Ormuzd, the good being, was recognised 
as the supreme god; but Ahriman, the evil one, disputed 
with him the empire of the world. According to the system 
of fire-worship, the Deity was only to be worshipped through 
the medium of the heavenly bodies, or some other species of 
fire. The Persian fire-worshippers were bitter and implacable 
enemies of image-worshippers : and in after times many a 
war and furious persecution raged between them. When 
we contemplate the wide waste of spiritual desolation of 
this period, it is refreshing to meet with such a man as 
Melchizedek, who maintained the truth even in the heart of 
Hamitic tribes. There may have been other such witnesses 
for the truth, scattered here and there over the world, during 
this period ; but if so, they were few, feeble, and far between. 
It was necessary to have an intrenched camp for the truth, 
now that its enemies were so active and so many. The 
groimd for that camp was now marked off, between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean, at no great distance from 
the fountain-head of idolatry; and the troops that were to 
occupy it had begun their march from Egypt, and were 
already encamped on the soil of Asia. 
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LEADING EVENTS AND DATES. 

XJbHMK. UAI.IS. 

Remoyal of Jacob to Egypt, 1706 1863 

Death of Jacob, 1689 1846 

Death of Joseph, 1635 1792 

Birth of Moses, 1571 1728 

Moses' flightto Midian, 1531 1688 

Exodus of the Israelites 1491 1648 
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particularly addicted to idolatry. The worship of Baal and 
Ashtoreth was carried on there with extraordinary devotion, 
and of course was spread abroad with erer}- Phcenician 
colony. When we think how strongly this awful tide of 
idolatry was setting in upon the world, we see what a glo- 
rious blessing was conferred on it by the call of Abnihnm, 
and how difficult and noble was the duty assigned to him 
and the other patriarchs — to be witnesses for the one true 
God against whole nations of idolaters. 

It was evidently the Hamitic races that were the great 
patrons and propagators of idolatry. As compared with 
them, some of the Shemitic families preserved a considerable 
measure of purity, both in faith and practice. Among the 
ancient Persians, the Hamitic forms of idolatry were rigidly 
eschewed. We find traces of two systems of worship among 
the ancient Persians and Medes— dualism and firo-worship. 
Dualism was the recognition of two opposite principles— a 
good and a bad. Ormuzd, the good being, was rcco^niHod 
as the supreme god ; but Ahriman, the evil one, disputf^l 
with him the empire of the world. According to the system 
of fire-worship, the Deity was only to be worshipped through 
the medium of the heavenly bodies, or some other species of 
fira The Persian fire-worshippers were bitter and implacable 
enemies of image-worshippers : and in after times many a 
war and furious persecution raged between them. When 
we contemplate the wide waste of spiritual desolation of 
this period, it is refreshing to meet with such a man as 
Melchizedek, who maintained the truth even in the heart of 
Hamitic tribes. There may have been other such witnesses 
for tiie truth, scattered here and there over the world, during 
this period ; but if so, they were few, feeble, and far between. 
It was necessary to have an intrenched camp for the tnith, 
now that its enemies were so active and so many. The 
ground for that camp was now marked off, between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean, at no great distance from 
the fountain-head of idolatry ; and the troops that were to 
occupy it had begun their march from Egypt, and were 
already encamped on the soil of Asia. 
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excited look which denotes the recent occurrence of some 
marvellous transaction. Everywhere their conversation 
bears on the great event of the night : intimate friends are 
telling each other what they saw, and how they felt, — 
tasking their fancy to describe the coloured glow of the 
waves, '* as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire ;** or 
the awful crash of the crystal walls, as they clasped the 
Egyptians in their merciless embrace. An expression of 
happy freedom seems to sit on every face. One countenance^ 
however, exhibits a mingled expression, as if the spirit of 
composure and the spirit of anxiety were moulding it by 
turns. Others may be deeming their troubles past ; but that 
thoughtful, king-like man, with the eagle eye, and the mild 
expression, and the massive brow, knows that they are but 
beginning. He knows that desert well He knows there is 
not a week's provision for that host, throughout its whole 
length and breadth. How are they to be fed ? How is he 
to answer them when they ask him for water ? He cannot 
telL One thing only he knows, — that God has brought 
them there ; and should He even order them into the very 
heart of that wilderness, there is no other course to be 
thought of but simply to trust and obey. 

Near the spot where the Israelites probably halted on 
crossing the Red Sea, are the Ayin Mousa, or " Springs of 
Moses," seven in number, where a clump of palm-trees, 
tamarisks, and oleanders still greets the traveller.''^ Marah 
{ie.y "bitter"), where the IsraeHtes found the water bitter 
(Exod. XV. 23), is thought to be a place now called 
Huwftrah, twenty or thirty miles farther on, where there 
is a small basin, about 5 feet in diameter and 18 inches 
deep, still containing bitter water.t Elim (Exod. xv. 27X 

* ■ ■-■.—. _■■■ ■ ■ ■--^■■1 ■■M^^.i^^^i^— i^M^i— — ^^^^^— ^B^M^^MMi^l^M^M^^ 

* " AiN McsA [Ayiii Mousa]. Dr. Robinson counted seven distinct springs, 
others more recently have made out seventeen The wuter leaves a calcare- 
ous deposit, lilce the great fountains of Tyre ; and this, having accumulated daring 
long ages, has formed a little mound. A few stunted palm-trees cluster round 
It^ and a few tamarisks bear them company ; whicli they much need in this lonelj 
spot, for the desert spreads all around, bleak and bare as the sea ite^**— 
Murra^^i Handbook for Syria and Palestine^ p. 11. 

t *'AiK Hawarah [Huw&rah], * the Fountain of Destruction,* (16^ hours [33 
miles] from Ain Mftsa,) is the next fountain. The water is bitter. .... Around 
are a few stunted palms, and a little thicket of the thorny ghtirktld. .... Shoold 
the thirety traveller hasten forward now to drink at the fountain, his Arabs will 
restrain him by the cry, " MiiiT I mftn* I " " Bitter ! bitter ! "— /Wd, p. la. 
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where they found twelve wells and threescore and ton |i:ilm- 
trees, is probably the Wady Ghurundcl, five miles from 
Hnw&rah, ^ a gracefully undulated sandy territory, sc^ittorcd 
over with thick clumps of the tamarisk-tree and small luilms, 
with fountains in the neighbourhood.**''^ 

The wilderness which the Israelites had now begun to 
traverse, is not the flat expanse of sand that many suppose. 
It is a region of rocks and ridges, usually bare, but otli*u 
grand, and sometimes, in shady nooks and ravines, almost 
beautiful " I walked forward for a few miles,** says a recent 
traveller, describing this part of the journey, " past a \)yo- 
digious black rock, which rose in grand contrast witli the 
brown mountains; the sea, of the deepest blue, o])ening out 
at the end of the gorge, and bounded afar by the Egyptian 
hills, dressed in heavenly hues. Wo eunie down u])on the 
sea, and went in and out, between it and the mountains, 
many times. The rocks were the most (llvc^rHified I ever 
saw. I noted them on the spot as Ixnng black, ^n^'n, eritn 
son, lilac, maroon, yellow, golden, and white; and Micir 
form was that of a whole host of eon(M.** liut the liardnliijiH 
of the desert came apace. Strug;;ling on foot tljron;;h a Hteep, 
narrow, rocky ascent, like a long zig-za;; htalreaw?, hardly 
wide enough for a baggage-camel, the travi^Her eonid not 
help thinking — "What a place was thin for t]i(5 Tfe,ljrew 
mothers with their sucking baizes ! They who had lived on 
the banks of the never-failing Nile, and dnink their fdl of 
its sweet waters, must have been aghaHt at the aH)M'.(;t of a 
scene like this, where the eye, wandering as it will, ean sec 
nothing but bright and solemn rocks, and a Hky without a 
cloud! ... At every step we found the Heriptural imagery 
rising up before our minds— the imagery of overslwulowing 
rocks, sheltering wings, water bnxjks, and rain filling tbo 



* " Waot Gucrcxdkl Is the next station. . . . This m»y )ms tNifeljr idmitlflml 
with EUin. The whole dewrt U almoiit abfMilutiily bare and b«rr(!fi, but Wtvly 
Ghftnmdel isMnfced with tren aitd sliru^M, (ormint^ a rhannlnf; oatilft, Mnrti 
are the itimted palna, with their hairy trunkn and di.<tlievRilM] brant.hns. llm-n, 
too, are the feathery tamarisks, with gnarlefl l>oaKhA, their leares dtlpptnff with 
what the Arabs call iDanna; and here is the acada, wttli its ffrtiy fr>lli«f(e and 
briiciit Moasoms, tangled by its desert- (growth iat/> a thkket I'UMmnt is tlia 
•eaciato tiie si|^t wearied by the desert-glare; but it has a blgh«r and holief 
intercife, aa the tree of the 'Baming Bush/ and the ' shittiro - wood ' of %ht 
tabcnadc:**— -JfornqTs Umikmikfvr Sftia and FaiisUru, p. 14. 
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pools;— even we, with our comforts, and our well filled 
water-skins, relieved our mental oppression with imagery like 
thia The faith of Moses must have been strong to bear him 
up in such a scene ; and what must have been the clamour 
and despair of the slavish multitude, whose hope and courage 
had been extinguished by that bondage, which yet left their 
domestic affections in all their strength?"''^ 

The next encampment of the Israelites was at the Bed 
Sea, whence they proceeded to the wilderness of Sin, — an 
extensive sandy plain, stretching along the shore. Here 
the manna began to be sent them. Through the Wady 
Feiran,t the opening of which presents a more clothed and 
verdant appearance, it is supposed that they penetrated into 
the inner and most mountainous part of the peninsula. The 
next important station was Bephidim (Exod. xviL 1), whence, 
at (xod's command, Moses went with the elders to strike the 
rock in Horeb, and procure from it a supply of water. Tra- 
dition points out, as the rock which Moses struck, a laige 
block of granite, some twenty feet in height, marked by seve- 
ral horizontal grooves, like mouths, such as might have been 
formed by the flowing of water. But it is more likely that 
Moses struck the rock high up the hill, and that the water 
descended, now by one valley, now by another, all the time 
the people were in the wilderness of Sinai, and needed a su- 
pernatural supply. It was at Bephidim, too, that they en- 
countered and conquered the Amalekites — a tribe of Edom- 

* " Eastern Life,** by Miss Martlnean. While refBrring to this able writer's 
work, we most take the opportunity of protesting, once for all, against the 
spirit In which she often writes of the authority of the Bible, and the disre^Mct 
she casts on those who believe it to be, in the strict sense, the ingtired vord 
qfGod. 

t " Wadt FBiBAir. The eye is reflreshed by the sight of some bushy palma, 
and verdant gardens watered flrom a well at a place called Hnaseiyeh. Aboat a 
mile farther, the ruins of an ancient village may be seen, on a mountain to the 
left. . . . Half an Iiour after passing this place, we enter another and much larger 
palm grove, with whose graceful branches the spreading tamarisk mingles ; a 
little streamlet winds through the thicket in its gravelly bed; hoary, tottering 
ruins cling to the rugged acclivities around ; and the dark openings of rock-hewn 
hermitages dot the cliffs far overhead. This is Feirftn, the Paradise of the 
Bedawin [Bedouin], and the site of an early ecclesiastical city. Just opposite 
the mined city is the month of Wady Aleiyftt, a wild, picturesque glen, which 
winds away up southward to the base of Serbfti, whose Jagged summits are seen 
towering over all intervening dltta.''— Murray's Handbook for JSifria and Paks~ 
llM, p. 19i 
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ites, animated l)j the fiercest jealoosy, on account of Jacrjb*8 
seed haying been preferred to Esaa's^ — who came upr>n their 
rear, and annoyed the feeble and helpless of the Yumt 
MoBes, with his hands supported by Aaron and Hur, held 
bis rod outstretched while this battle was going on, in token 
of dependence on the help of God. 

The next encampment was in the immediate noighljour- 
bood of Mount SinaL Here the mountains asiiume that 
bold, tall, and fearfidly bare aspect, which gives to the di*- 
trict its peculiar character of majesty and despoliation. The 
chief materials of which the rocks are comfioserl arr;, — 
granite, porphyry, and sand8tr>ne. These rocks are richly 
tinted with red, and the whole region has a reddish colour. 
But which of all the hills in the peninsula is the real Sinai, 
where God manifested his glory and gave forth his holy 
law! This is a question about which much difft-rence of 
opinion has long prevailed. Neither the name of Sinai nor 
that of Horeb is now known among the Arabs. The moun- 
tains of the peninsula divide into two or three groups, each 
of which has a summit higher than the neighbouring moun- 
tains ; — ^Monnt Serbal,* in the north-west group ; Mount St. 
CSatherine, in the east ; and Um Shomer, in the south-east, 
which is the highest of all the range. All these have been 
pat forward as the Sinai of the Bible; but the moun- 
tain to which tradition has chiefly pointed is that called 
Jebel Mousa, ''the Hill of Moses." Jebel Mousa is not 
m separate mountain, but one of the peaks of a longish ridge, 
to which the name of Horeb is now commonly given by 
Christian travellers. Near to Jel^l Mousa, on the north side, 



* **8KMMjkLf next to Sinai, la the rooit interentinff moantain in the peninmla. 
It to ereo mora §(nad «nd ttriklnfp fn oatllne than ifai honoured rivaL It liws 
Ugh aboTo tiw nelgfaboorlnc sanunirt, — * all in lilac tines and purple ihadowa,' aa 
tba mominf wan ibeda npon it hia brlffat beami^ It la a raat maaa of peak% 
whidi. In mott pointi of rietr, may be reduced to fire: Tlieiie are all of granite, 
and rife to predpftontly, lo column-like, from the broken tgjxmnd that tomM the 
roots of the moontain, aa at flrat aiffht to appear inacceaHlble. . . . Tlie view from 
tiie aonunlt irill amply repay tlie toiL The highest peak is a huge Idock of 
granite; On thia, aa on the back of some petrified tortoise, you stand and orer- 
look the whole penlnaola of SInaL The Kcd Sea with the Kgy prian hills opposHo, 
.... on Uke ea^ tlie raat clnater of what is commonly called JUnai, .... and 
lu i ei i n g high above all, the less Cunona but most magnificent of all, the Mont 
of theaa part% the unknown and onrlsited Um Shaomer [Sbomer}**— 
fs Umtdhpekfurapia md Pakatbu, ppi 20, 3L 
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stretches an extensive plain, called Wady Er-R&hfth ; quite 
large enough to have contained the whole host of the Israelites, 
who were encamped close to Mount Sinai when the law was 
given. As the traveller advances, the valley opens wider 
and wider, and becomes full of shrabs and tufts of herbs; it 
is shut in on each side by lofty mountains of dark granite, 
stem, naked, splintered peaks, and ridges of indescribable 
grandeur ; and is terminated by the bold and awful front of 
Horeb, rising in frowning majesty, from 1200 to 1600 
feet in perpendicular height. On the left of Horeb runs 
up a narrow valley, where a convent is situated, called 
the Convent of St. Catherine : the deep verdure of its fruit- 
trees and cypresses is seen as the traveller approaches, — an 
oasis of beauty amid scenes of the sternest desolation. This 
vaUey is known to the Arabs as W&dy Shu'eib, or " the Vale 
of Jethro," and is said to be that where Jethro met Moses. 
(Exod. xviiL) The front of Horeb rises steep, like a wall, 
— truly "the mount that might be touched" (Heb. xiL 18). 

The ascent of the mountains which form the different 
peaks of Horeb is very difficult, owing to their excessive 
ruggedness. On reaching the top of the peak called Jebel 
Mousa, Dr. Robinson became convinced that it could not 
have been the summit from which the law was given. No 
part of it could be seen from the plain Er-R^h&L There is, 
however, another brow of Horeb, which overlooks this plain. 
The highest of the peaks on this part of the moimtain is 
called E&s-es-Silfsdfeh. The cliff here rises out of a basin 
to the height of 600 feet ; and the deep hollows, worn by 
the weather in the granite, have the appearance of archi- 
tectural ornaments. From this summit the whole plain 
Er-RSth&h is visible at the feet, with the acyaoent wadys 
and mountains. " Here, or on some one of the adja- 
cent cliffs, was the spot where the Lord descended in fire, 
and proclaimed the law; here lay the plain where the 
whole congregation might be assembled; here was the 
mount that could be approached and touched, if not for- 
bidden; and here the mountain brow where alone the 
lightnings and the thick cloud could be visible, and the 
thunders and the voice of the trump be heard, when the 
Lord came down in the sight of all the people upon Mount 
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SinaL*** It must be added, that some travellers still be- 
lieve Jebel Mousa to have been the real Sinai, and maintain 
that to the south of this peak is another plain where the 
children of Israel might have been encamped, and from 
which they could easily have seen the top of the moimt. 



SECTION IL— THE LAW-GIVING. 



If odes of eommanication with 

the people. 
The mural law. 
llie ceremonial law. 



The Judicial law. 
Purpose of the law of Moses. 
The golden calt 
Subsequent history of SiuaL 



The communications which God had with the Israelites 
on Horeb were held partly directly, but chiefly through 
Moses. All the people heard the divine voice proclaim 
the law of the ten commandments. The feeling of terror 
to which this gave rise was so overpowering, that they 
entreated that they might not hear that voice again. After 
much solenm preparation, Moses was called up to the top of 
the mount, and God communicated to him many of the 
particolars of what we are accustomed to call the Law of 
Mo6e& The ten commandments God wrote on two tables 
of stone, which he delivered into the hands of his servant. 
He also gave him directions for the construction of a taber- 
nacle, or sacred tent, which was to be the visible shrine, or 
dwelling-place of Gk)d ; and for a sacred ark or chest, that 
was to be kept in it, csdled the ark of the testimony, because 
it was to contain the law which God delivered to Moses, 
and which the people declared they would obey, — so that, 
in case of their disobedience, it would bear testimony 
against them. Instructions were given also for the furni- 
ture of the tabernacle, and the garments that were to be 
worn by the appointed i)riests of the nation. 

It has been usual to divide the law of Moses into three 
parts—the moral, the ceremonial, and the judicial Clear 
and bold, on the very front of the whole system, was written 
the truth, that there is but one God, and that no image 
or similitude is to be used in his worship. The moral 

• BobiusoD, YoL L p. 107. 
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law was expressed briefly in the ten commandments, and is 
that part of the law of Moses which is binding upon all 
men, and at all times. It contains a brief view of what is 
ever and unchangeably right — right in the eyes of God, and 
right for man to do ; it is the law that should be engray^ 
upon every heart; it should ever be the standard of duty; 
and every man's prayer should be that his heart " may be 
inclined to keep it alway, even to the end." 

The ceremonial law was the part that prescribed the 
types and symbols by which the great truths of the gospel 
were now to be prefigured. The most important of these 
were the sacrifices. Large additions were made to the 
sacrifices formerly in use; besides the simple bumt-ofiTering, 
there were now specified the sin-o£fering, the treepass-offei^ 
ing, the meat-ofiering, and the thank-ofifering. An order of 
priesthood also was now instituted. Instead of each head 
of a family or elder doing the work of priest, Aaron and his 
sons were set apart for all the duties of the priesthood, and 
invested with robes denoting their office. The whole tribe 
of Levi were constituted attendants and assistants to the 
priests. The necessity of approaching God through a medi- 
ator was typified by this appointment : the priests generally, 
and the high priest in particular, typified Christ, by whom 
alone sinners have access to the just and holy God. Very 
minute directions were given as to the manner in which 
every sacrifice was to be o£fered and every religious duty 
performed. It was specially enacted, that when the people 
should take possession of the Land of Promise, all the 
males should go up three times a year to the capital, to 
observe the festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabemacle& 
It was a great feature of this ceremonial law, that it made 
use of outward and earthly things as the symbols of things 
inward and heavenly. The need of an atonement for the 
sinner's guilt was typified by the shedding of the blood of 
animals. The same solemn rite indicated that the forfeited 
life of the sinner could be redeemed only by another life 
being given up in his roouL The need of inward purity 
was typified by constant washings of the flesh and of the 
clothes. Heaven was typified by the most holy place in the 
tabernacle, where the bright light indicating God's presence 
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shone, and into which the high priest could not enter with- 
out the blood of sacrifice. It was another feature of the 
ceremonial law, that the minutest parts of religious duty 
were most rigidly prescribed by it Under the New Testa- 
ment, these ceremonial observances have been superseded, 
and a freedom unknown to the Jew has been introduced in 
the serrice of God. This change is much dwelt on in some 
of the epistles in the New Testament Owing to the pre- 
cise, formal way in which every act of worship was pre- 
scribed in this economy, it was represented as a state of 
bondage, in contrast to which the more imfettered dispensa- 
tion of the gospel was an economy of freedom. The one was 
like Hagar, Abraham's bondmaid; the other like Sarah, 
who was free (Gal iv. 22). 

The jvdicud part of the law of Moses was that which 
r^;ulated the administration of justice, the rights of pro- 
perly, the punishment of criminals, the care of the poor, the 
education of the young, the numbering and registration of 
the people, and other matters commonly regulated by Acts 
of P&rliament in such countries as our own. The land of 
Canaan was to be divided among all the people, so that each 
man might be able to sit under his vine and imder his fig- 
trea The only exception was the tribe of Levi, who were 
to get a tithe or tenth of the produce of the whole. The 
usual punishment for thieves was, to restore four or five 
times the value of the article stolen. Persons who had 
injured others were to have a corresponding iiyury inflicted 
on themselves. Murderers were to be put to death. Nothing 
could exceed the beauty and earnestness of the provisions 
for the kindly treatment of the poor. Besides many other 
enactments, it was provided that each fiftieth year should 
be a year of jubilee, and that their ancient possessions 
should return that year to any whom poverty had obliged 
to dispose of them. Parents were most solemnly charged to 
instruct their children in the law of God, to explain the 
meaning of the Passover and other ordinances, and to tell 
them of all God's wonderful dealings with the nation. The 
people were encouraged to be kind and courteous in their 
manners, especially towards strangers, and towards aged 
and afflicted persons. Holidays and seasons of r^oicing 
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were provided very abundantly, at different parts of the 
year, especially at the three great annual gatherings, and at 
the harvest, the vintage, and the sheep-shearing. A happier 
life than that which Qod designed for the Israelites there 
could hardly have been ; if they had only been faithful to their 
covenant, they would have become the envy of every nation. 

It should be carefully observed that the law of Moses was 
not designed to be a covenant of eternal life. The people 
were not led to believe that obe^ence to this law would 
secure for them the everlasting favour of Gk)d. As a nation, 
they eiyoyed God's favour before the law was given; and 
as individuals, the very sacrifices which the law required 
them to make pointed to the substitution of the Lamb of 
God in their room, as the means of their deliverance from 
sm and its punishment. The rewards and punishments of 
their law were mainly confined to the present life. It did 
not in any way interfere with that plan of salvation for sin* 
ners through a Eedeemer, which God announced to Adam 
and Eve, and confirmed by a covenant with Abraham. On 
the contrary, it pointed to that Saviour. By the greatly 
increased number and variety of the sacrifices, men were 
taught more clearly than before that they were guilty beings, 
that they could not save themselves, and that they must look 
to a divine Saviour to redeem them. But nothing was more 
common than for men of proud heart to pervert the purpose 
for which the law was given, and to suppose that, if they 
obeyed it outwardly, they should secure the favour of God 
for ever. In some of the epistles of the New Testament this 
ruinous error is assailed with great force. It is shown that 
the law of Moses was meant to be a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ ; that our own actions, imperfect and sinful at 
the very best, can never deserve the favour of God ; and that 
we must be indebted for salvation entirely to the firee mercy 
and love of God in Christ. It is a great era in one's spiritual 
history when this is deeply felt, and when, in consequence, 
Christ, with his freely-offered salvation, is humbly but 
heartily and joyfully embraced. 

In general terms, it may be said that the design of the 
law of Moses was twofold ; — in the first place, to preserve 
the Israelites as a thoroughly peculiar people, distinct 
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from other nations, in their laws, customs, religion, and 
government ; and, in the second place, to supply additional 
light as to the way of salvation, and advance the Churches 
spiritual life. The constitution given to the Israelites 
was Buch, that they could not abandon the worship 
of the true God, and become like other nations, without 
tearing up the very foundations of their prosperity, and 
plunging themselves at once into an abyss of misery. 
Though a measure of additional light was imparted as to 
the way of salvation, by means of new sacrifices and other 
typical ordinances, that great subject was still wrapped in cou- 
Biderable obscurity. It was God's purpose that the grand 
doctrine of salvation should only dawn by degrees on the 
eyes of his ChurcL Spiritual life could as yet, therefore, 
have but an imperfect development ; and we need not won- 
der that great defects and blemishes should have appeared 
m the Uves of the best men of this period. 

The terror which the Israelites had felt on hearing the 
voice of (3k)d from the top of the mount lasted a very short 
time, and did not lead to any proper result. Moses had 
been but forty days on the top of the mount, when a great 
and almost incredible change took place on their spirit. 
They seem to have resolved to return to Egjrpt, and to 
adopt a form of worship similar to that of the Egyptians 
(ActsviL 39). Constraining Aaron, by the compulsion of 
terror, to join in their project, they got him to demand the 
golden ear-rings and ornaments which they had brought in 
great number from Egypt, out of which there was con- 
structed a golden calf; and as Moses came down from the 
moont, the people were worshipping the image, with all the 
revelry of a heathen festival, as the god which had brought 
them out of the land of Egypt. It would be impossible to 
understand how this particiilar form of idolatry should have 
been resorted to, without some acquaintance with Egyptian 
idolatry, from which the notion of the golden calf was 
plainly borrowed. The worship of the bull was notoriously 
common in Egypt ; especially at Memphis, where the Apis, or 
black bull, was worshipped with the utmost splendour ; and 
at Heliopolis, where the Mnevis received honours hardly less 
magnificent The bull was supposed to embody certain 
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divine qualities — such as strength and enduranoe— that 
were worthy of homage. The golden calf, on this principle^ 
was probably meant to embody certain divine qualities 
which had been exhibited in the deliverance of Israel; the 
figure of the image — a young ox — denoting strength, and the 
substance of which it was composed— gold — ^richness and 
glorious splendour. The formation and worship of such an 
image showed how completely the idolatry of IJgypt had 
taken hold of the people ; and was, in the circomstanoefl, 
doubly criminal, inasmuch as Crod had just given an express 
prohibition to make gods of silver or of gold. His displear 
sure at the people was so great, that, had not Moses inter- 
ceded very fervently for them, they would have been entirely 
rejected, and deprived of all the blessings of his covenanted 
people. The self-denial and high patriotic feeling of Moses 
never shone more remarkably than on this trying and most 
afflicting occasion. 

The people had been encamped at Mount Sinai for about 
a year, when, the law and all pertaining to it having been 
given, and the tabernacle and all its appendages constructed, 
the pillar of cloud moved forward, and the host advanced in 
the direction of the Promised Land. The sacred locality of 
Sinai and Horeb does not again come prominently on the 
scene of Scripture narrative. Once, and only once, the Bible 
history returns to Horeb, — when Elijah has fled from Ahab; 
advanced a day's journey into the wilderness of Beersheba; 
seen his vision as he slept under the relem^ or broom-plant 
of the desert;* proceeded forty days' journey to Horeb, the 
mount of God ; and had his memorable meeting there with 
Jehovah, (1 Kings xix.) It is but a coiyocture, that, when 
the Apostle Paul visited Arabia (GaL i 17), he may have 
gone to Sinai, and had suggested to him the allegory of the 
two mountains, which he makes use of in the Epistle to the 
Gkilatians, (ch. iv.) But, for the most part, the Jews do not 
seem to have cared to visit SinaL Early in the Christian 
centuries, it became a hiding-place for the persecuted Chris- 
tians of neighbouring countries, among whom was Catherine 
of Alexandria, whose body (according to the legend), after 

* Translated Juniper-trte in the English version. 
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she was Inrought back to Egypt, and had suffered inart}T(loin 
there, was carried by angels to the top of the mountain that 
now bears her name. For centuries Sinai was a favourite 
resort of monks and anchorets, who, however, suffered much 
from the Saracens. At Feiran, or Paran, there seems onc« 
to have been a town ; and the Bishop of Feiran, and also th^i 
Bishop of Sinai, are often mentioned in early Church history. 
At one time, it is said, six or seven thousand monks and 
hermits were distributed over the mountains. The Convent 
of St Catherine is the only one now remaining, and numbers 
from but twenty to thirty monks. An archbishop of the 
Greek Church nominally presides over it ; but owing to the 
exactions of the Bedouins, it is said, he cannot reside there. 
If he were there, the great gate of the convent would have 
to be re-opened, and for six months every Arab would have 
liberty to enter, and eat and drink at will As the convent 
cannot afford this, the gate has long been built up ; and 
the only entrance is by a small door, 30 feet from the ground, 
to which visitors are pulled up by a rope and windlass. The 
number of Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, now inhabiting 
the peninsula of Sinai is reckoned at from four thousand to 
six thousand They are professedly Mohammedans, but have 
little sense of religion, and plunder wherever they may. 



SECTION IIL — THE FORTY YEARS' WANDERING. 

Kiidcsli-barnca and the spies. I Rebellion of Korali. 

Monotony of tlie forty yeara. j Probable publication of the Book of Job. 

When the Israelites left Sinai, they proceeded by a route 
which we cannot trace now, as the names have almost all 
perished, till they came to Kadesh-barnea,* on the outskirts 
of the land of Edom. Before reaching it, however, God 
directed them to send forward twelve men, to make a survey 
of the Land of Promise, and bring back a report of its appear- 
ance, products, and inhabitants. The spies seem to have 
proceeded in a due northerly direction, as far as Rehob, at 
the foot of Lebanon, and to have returned as they went, 

* The real position of Kadesh-barnea is uncortain, and has f;iven rise to much 
4etafe. Robinson places it about 26 miles noittwwost of Petra. 

n 
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taking Hebron on their way. Out of the twelve spies, ten 
brought back so discouraging a report, that a panic spread 
among the people, and they openly resolved to return to 
Egypt. As a punishment of the gross unbelief and open 
rebellion shown in this outbreak, they were sentenced to 
wander for forty long years in the desert; and, with the 
exception of Joshua and Caleb, the only faithful men among 
the spies, all above twenty years of age that had come out 
of Egypt were doomed to die without entering the land. A 
presumptuous attempt by the people to force their way into 
the land against an opposing army of Canaanites and Ama- 
lekites was defeated, the Israelites having been put to flight 
liy these tribes at Hormah, near the south border of the 
country. 

It must have been frightfully wearisome to spend so long 
a time as forty years in a bare, uninteresting desert, nearly 
destitute of flowers, and trees, and animals, and objects of 
interest of any kind. Almost the only interruption to the 
dreary monotony took place when the people encamped 
near the sea (Num. xiv. 25). The part of the sea which 
they probably visited at this time was the Gulf of Akaba, 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea. We are told that one 
of their encampments was at Ezion-gaber, at the head of 
that gulf, afterwards a flourishing sea-port in the time of 
Solomon, where he, and after him Jehoshaphat, had a navy 
that traded to India. Always full of life and interest, the 
sight of the sea must have been a delightful relief to the 
cheerless desolation of the desert. The Gulf of Akaba 
abounds with shells and coral; and these, probably, were 
almost the only beautiful objects of nature which the younger 
part of the host of Israel belield for many a long year.* 



* ^liss Martineau describes a view throaf^h a Korge of the mouritaius of Ara- 
bia, with the deep bhie of the sky above and the deeper tint of the sea below, a« 
*'like a peep at fairy land throupli the mouth of a giant's cave." ** i*lea8ant>" 
says Mr. Porter, ** is the sight of the waters, after the parched desolation of the 
rocky wilderness ; pleasant, too, i.s the gentle mui*muriDg of the waves as they 
break on the pebbly beach, after the death-like silence of the glens of Sluai; 
but pleasanter than all is the fresh breath of the zephyr, which, after playing 

with the sunlit waves, ferns our bnming cheeks The scenery on the one 

hand is so wild, so bare, and on the other so ethereal, that one is never tired 
gtziiif; on it. Now we glance at some new feature of the mountain barrier, and 
now I urn our eyes over the deep blue waters to the beautifttl hills of Arabia, 
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Unhappily the monotony of the forty years was broken in 
upon also by an event of a very painful nature. This was 
the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. The object 
of this rebellion was to deprive Moses and Aaron of their 
authority; and, as no fewer than two hundred and fifty 
"princes of the congregation" are said to have joined in it, 
it must have been very formidable. The rebellion was put 
an end to by a miraculous opening of the earth, which swal- 
lowed up the ringleaders ; and by a plague, which cut off 
nearly fifteen thousand of the people. 

There is every reason to believe that the forty years' wan- 
derings would be turned to good account by Moses, in the 
way of instructing and training the people, especially the 
young. Among other lessons which he may have supplied 
to them during this period, it is not unlikely that the story 
of Job was one. It is commonly believed that the Book ot 
Job was written by Moses ; and no time could have been 
more suitable for its publication than that of the wilderness 
wanderings. That book could have been written by no 
ordinary man. Its author must have been master of two 
7ery different styles of wi-iting, — plain narrative and higlily- 
coloured poetry ; he must have l>een skilled in astronomy, 
and all branches of learning ; familiar with the appearances 
iif nature, the properties of minerals, the habits of animals, 
the wonders of the earth, the sea, and the air ; a keen student 
of human nature, and a close observer of the ways of Provi- 
ilence. Such a man was Moses. Job, as we have already 
seen, probably lived long before this period, — in the age 
between Shem and Abraham. The materials of the book 
may have existed in the form of floating songs and legends, 
with which Moses may have become acquainted while living 
with Jethro and the Midianites, — the Holy Spirit guiding 
him to reduce them to regular form, and translate them into 
the current language of the time. It must have been emi- 
nently refreshing and soothing to his own spirit, when worn 
and wearied with the complaints of the people, to hold con- 

whOM rich tints are ever changing, as the sun rolls on his course, from the 
* rmiet hoe ' of early mom to the light azure of noonday and tlie deep purple 
of eren; tnd then, bealdee, the coontlefls shells that strew the beach, exliibitlng 
endtov YurlfltlM of graceftd forms and delicate colours, flU the mind with adml- 
ratlnn and wonder." — Jf array* t Handbook, pp. 38, 39 
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verse for a time with that fine model of patient endurance 
— the hero of the book ; and to reflect on " the end of the 
Lord" — the winding up of his mysterious dispensations. Nor 
could anything have been better fitted to rebuke the mur- 
muring temper of the people, and foster the spirit of faith and 
patience, than the exhibition of the remarkable scene which 
that book unfolds, — the most upright of God's servants set 
up as a mark for all the bitter shafts of a hostile providence, 
and yet, on the whole, retaining his integrity to the end. 



SECTION IV. — THE ADVANCE TO CANAAN. 

Death of Aaron — Mount Hor. 



Edom, Idumsea, or Mount Scir. 
Petra— its wondera and desolation. 
Deatli of Miriam. 



Backward march through £1 Araba. 
The fiery serpents. 



At length the destined period of the wandering drew to a 
close. About thirty-eight years had elapsed, when the 
people again found themselves at Eladesh, on the borders of 
Edom, where they had been when the spies brought back 
their discouraging report. On arriving there, they were 
directed to ask permission of the king of Edom to pass 
peacefully through his borders, on their way to their own 
land. This permission was angrily refused ; and the Israel- 
ites, to their great disgust, had to make a long and weary 
circuit (which we shall by-and-by describe) in order to reach 
their own land without passing through Edom. 

The land of Edom, or Idumsea, is one of no common 
interest. It stretches along the sides of a rocky ridge, — 
Mount Seir, — ^which extends from the Gulf of Akaba to near 
the Dead Sea. In the centre of the ridge Mount Hor 
rises in dark and rugged majesty, not far from Petra, or 
Selah, the renowned and wonderful capital of the kingdom. 
Esau retired to this district soon after his brother Jacob 
fled to Padan-aram ; and his descendants held possession of 
it for many generations, and were always remarkable for 
the intense bitterness of their hatred to the descendants of 
Jacob. Though subdued by David, and also by later kings, 
the Edomites revived from time to time, and when Jeru- 
salem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, they were a powerful 
nation. By the Romans, Idumsea was treated pretty much 
as a part of Judapa; afterwards, it seems to have been 
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absorbed into the kingdom of Arabia Petnea. For many 
centuries it was literally an unknown land, unnoticed by 
any historian, and unvisited by any traveller. It is only 
within the last fifty years that it has begun to be visited 
and known. The interest belonging to it is chiefly derived 
from the wonderful fulfilment of ancient prophecy which it 
presents. The predictions of utter desolation pronounced 
against it were more than usually emphatic, and have been 
most literally fulfilled. At one time a very populous and 
fertile kingdom, it is now an expanse of shifting sands and 
rocky mountains. At one time the highway for the 
commerce between Syria and India, — now, not a single 
merchant passes through it. Though at one time he had 
his dwelling in " the fatness of the earth," Esau has now 
become most "bare" (Gen. xxvii. 39 ; Jcr. xlix. 10). 

The ancient magnificence of the kingdom, and its present 
degradation and desolation, are both most strikingly seen 
in the ruins of Petra. Bozrali appears to have b(;en the 
ancient capital, but Pctra eclipsed its glory. If any city 
could have defied the ravages of time, that city was Petra. 
Let the reader fancy a narrow passage of two miles, lined 
by precipitous cliffs from 400 to 700 feet high, leading 
into an oblong space, where the rocks retire to some dis- 
tance from each other ; let him fancy these rocks excavat(5d 
from top to bottom, — tombs, temples, and other buildings, 
everywhere chiselled out of the solid stone ; and let him 
fancy the whole now a collection of ruins, without a 
single inhabitant, the remains of tombs and tcmph'S, 
palaces and pillars, strewn on every side, and he will have 
some conception at once of the ** terribleness" and strength 
of the place in former days, and its marvellous degradation 
now. The unbrotherly act of the Edomites in refusing the 
Israelites a passage through their borders, was the first of 
the long series of crimes that provoked upon the land and 
people of Edom the heavy judgments of God.* 

• ** For nearly an hour we were deacendin;; the pas* . . . N'ow red popples, 
and searlet anenomea, and wild oats be;;an to show themselres in comers 
where there was a deport of earth ; yet the rocks became more and more wild 
■nd stnpendmu, while, wbererer they presented a Ctce, there were pediments 
ud |il1i«rtri> 8Bd ranges of dcorwuys, and little fiigbU of steps scattered 
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Ere the Israelites left the neighbourhood of £dom, Miriam 
and Aaron, the sister and brother of Moses, were taken 
from them. Of Miriam's death nothing particular is said, 
except that it took place at Kadesh. When the host had 
retreated as far as Mount Hor, Aaron was directed to go to 
the top of that mountain, in company with Moses and 
Eleazar his son; his priestly robes were placed upon Eleazar, 
and Aaron was gathered to his fathers. A huge, bleak 
mountain, as desolate as Sinai itself, without grass, or tree, 
or shrub, hewn and riven by frightful chasms, thus became 
inseparably associated with the first high priest of Israel 
The view now obtained from its summit is chiefly remark- 
able for its utter desolation. Aaron could have seen but 
little from its summit to give him a favourable impression 
of the Land of Promise. It must have required strong faith 
to believe that the rocky ridges away to the north and west 
were indeed the land flowing with milk and honey. Yet it 
would cheer his spirit to think that among those heights 
and valleys had been the haunts and homes of the patriarchs; 
and his faith and fitness for death would be increased by 
thinking of the promises that had gladdened them. A 
Mohammedan chapel marks the spot where he is believed 
to have died, and a subterranean cavity is said to contain 

the slopes. A pair of eagles sprung out, and sailed over-head, scared hj 
the noise of the strangers ; and little birds flew abroad from their holea^ 
sprinkling their small shadows over the sunny precipices. .... What a life It 
must have been, that of the men of old, who led their daily course among these 
streets and areas of Nature's making, where the echoes, still busy as ever, 
mingled the voices of men with the scream of the eagle and the gush of the 

ton-ent! What a mixture of wild romance with the dally life of a city I 

Down we went, and still down, among new wonders, long after I had begun to 
feel that this far transcended all I had ever Imagined. On the right hand now 
stood a column, standing alone among the ruins of many ; while on the left 
were yet more portals in the precipice, so high up that it was inconceivable 
how they were ever reached. ... At length we came down upon the platform 
above the bed of the torrent, near which stands the only edifice in Petra (called 
Pharaoirs Palace.) . . . Tliis platform was richly grown over with a plant of the 
Illy kind — we think, the red amaryllis — wliich must richly adorn the area when 

in blossom The first thing Alee showed us was a scorpion, which he 

brought fi'om our tent — a hideous, yellow, venomous-looking creature, about 
two inches long. .... On reaching the basin where Petra stood, the chief 
wonder was, the number of holes in the rocks, amounting to many thousandsi. 
These were either the tombs or the dwellings of the inhabitants. The fulfilment 
of prophe/y in all this is very amazing.*' — Atisx Afartineau. For a most 
interesting account of the literal fulfilment of prophecy in regard to Idumsea, 
and other lands, see *' Keith's Evidence of Prophecy." 
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his remains. The Pharaohs built lofty pyramids for their 
ashes, that they might outstrip all other beings in the 
magnificence of their tombs; but no Pharaoh had ever 
pyramid or monument so massive as that which God thus 
set apart for Aaron. 

It must have been with a sad and desolate heart that 
Moses descended from Mount Hor, and turned his back on 
the district where he left the ashes of a sister and a brother 
that he loved so well But the rude voice of war soon 
summoned him to exertion. Arad, a king in the south of 
Canaan, having attacked the Israelites, was entirely de- 
feated, and his territories laid waste as far as to Hormah, 
where the Israelites had been routed forty years before. 
The course of the host now lay southwards, through what 
is called Wady el Araba, a dry valley, that forms a con- 
tinuation of the hollow of the Dead Sea on the north, and 
the Gulf of Akaba on the south. All travellers give the 
same account of the Wady el Araba, and pity the poor 
Israelites wandering back over " a dreary waste, sand-hills 
beyond sand-hills, tufted with broom and other bushes, 
affording excellent pasturage, but still a dreary solitude, a 
howling wilderness ; while the Edomites, from their black 
mountains, looked down on them in scorn, as they slowly 
and sadly retraced their steps to Hashmonah." * It could 
not have cheered the heart of Moses, to hear the generation 
that had grown up in the wilderness giving way, under the 
fresh disappointment of this backward march, to that 
complaining spirit which had been so distressing in their 
fathers, and from which they had suffered much. It was, 
indeed, an exception to the ordinary spirit of the new 
generation, for they had improved greatly under Moses. 
A smart chastisement, in the form of fiery serpents,t brought 
them rapidly to a confession of their sin ; and the means of 
cure were promptly provided in the brazen serpent, which 
afterwards afforded so beautiful an illustration of Christ's 
salvation (John iii. 14). 

* Lord Lindsay's Letters. 

t " Ayd told me," says Barckliardt, "that serpents are very common in tliese 
ptirtf; that the fishermen [on the Red Sea] were much afraid of them, and ex- 
tingnlahed their fires in the evening before they went to sleep, because the light 
Viu known to attract them.*'— Tovr in SinaL , 
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SECTION v.— CONQUEST OP EAST SIDE OF JORDAN. 



Kingdom of Sihon— V ale of the Anion 

—El Belka. 
Kingdom of Og- Bashtin. 
Kxtraurdinary number and strength of 

its cities. 



Singular appearance of the dlttrict of 
Argob in Basban, and of the old 
cities, yet preserved. 

The plains and oak forests of Bashan. 

FertUity of the Hanrftn — Gilead. 



Having reached the Red Sea, the host now advanoed 
along the eastern side of Mount Seir, pitching successively 
at Oboth, Ije-abarim, and other places not now known. 
They seem to have been allowed to pass quietly in this way 
round the eastern borders both of Edom and of Moab,- 
probably because these were not fortified like the western, — 
and to have met with no interruption till they reached the 
brook Amon, where they were opposed by the Amorites, 
under Sihon, their king. A peaceful passage was asked 
through their borders, as had been asked through Edom ; 
but the request was refused. The Edomites had been spared 
because they were kinsmen ; but there was no such reason 
for sparing the Amorites. These Amorites were a powerful 
tribe of the Canaanites, who had crossed the Jordan at a 
former period, and taken possession of a fertile tract lying 
between the brooks Jabbok and Arnon, adjacent to the 
territories of Ammon and Moab. The host of Israel had 
now arrived in this district. The eyes that had been 
accustomed for forty years to the bare desolation of the 
wilderness, must have gazed on its green plains and wooded 
heights with feelings of unusual delight.* 

It is not easy to define the kingdom of Sihon accurately ; 
it seems to have been " the land of Jazer" (Num. xxxii. 
1), corresponding to the province now called " El Belka." 

• Describing the view about twenty miles from the month of the Amon, at 
no great distance from the point where the Hebrew host fii-st saw it, Bnrckbanlt 
says:— "The view wliich the river here presents is very striking. From the 
bottom, where it runs tlirouKh a naiTow stiip of verdant land, abont forty 
yards across, the steep and barren bunks rise to a great height, covered with 
immense blocks of stone, which have been rolled down from the strata; so that, 
when viewed from above, the valley looks like a deep chasm formed by some 
tremendous convulsion of the earth, into which there seems no possibility of 
descending to the bottom. Tlie distance from the edge of one precipice to that 
of the opposite one is about two miles in a straight Una." — Frarefs in Syria. 
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Burckhardt says, that the superiority of the pasturage of 
the Belka over that of all southern Syria causes it to be 
very keenly contested by rival tribes. The Bedouins have 
a saying, — " Thou canst not find a country like Belka.*' Its 
beef and mutton are preferred to those of all other districts. 
But, desirable though it was for the cattle of the Israelites, 
it was in the hands of the Amorites, a powerful and warlike 
people. Their prowess had been shown at a former time in 
their contests with the giants, who wore tlie first inhabitants 
of the district, but whom they had been enabled to over- 
come. Indeed, the whole tract of country to the east of the 
Jordan had at one time been possessed by tribes of gigantic 
strength and stature, aud the present inhabitants enjoyed 
the renown of having conquered them. (Dcut. ii. 20, 
&C.) In addition to this, the Amorites had driven the 
Moabites and Ammonites from parts of the territories 
formerly occupied by them. A contest with the Amorites 
was, therefore, a serious prospect. But God encouraged the 
hearts of his people, and their faitli and courage rose to the 
occasion. A pitched battle was fought at a place called 
Jahaz. Tlie spirit of faith gave courage to the Israelites : 
unaccustomed though they were to warfare, they boldly 
attacked their formidable enemy, and utterly defeated them ; 
Sihon himself was slain ; and the victory Wiis so comj)lete, 
that all the territory that had belonged to Sihon between 
the Amon and the Jabbok, with all tlie cities it contained, 
fell into the hands of the Israelites.* 

But this victory brought the Israelites into immediate 
contact with an enemy much more formidable than even 
Sihon and the Amorites. Og, king of Bashan, ruled over 
a territory extending a long way to the north and east of 
the Amorites, crowded with fortified cities, and filled with 

* The rooBt celebrated of the cities thug gained were Heshbon and Aroer. 
The name of Heshbon is still preserved in the site nf a mined town buUt upon a 
hill, about sixteen miles nortli of the Arnon. In the later period of tlie histoiy 
of Israel, it was (with many other towns) seized by tlie Moabites (or the 
Ammonites), and Is included in the woes and desolations denounced by tho 
prophets against them (Isa. xv. 4; Jer. xlix. 8). Arovr was '*by tlie brink of 
the river Amon ;" and in tills situation, on the ed(;e of the noi-thern precipice, 
abOTO the valley of Modjeb (Amon), Burckhardt found the ruins of a town now 
called Araayr. At Heshbon there is still a large ancient reservoir,-- porhapu the 
** ilih-poul of Hcshbou,'* celobrated In Song of Solomon vlL 4. 
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a warlike population. The king himself was a man of 
gigantic stature : his iron bedstead was no less than nine 
cubits long, and four cubits wide. The number of cities 
which his dominions contained appears, at first sight, 
incredible. " I had often observed the statement " says the 
Rev. J. L. Porter, " that a portion of his territory (the region 
of Argob) contained * threescore cities, fenced with high walla, 
gates, and bars, beside unwalled towns, a great many' — 
(Deut. iii. 3-5). I sometimes turned to my atlas, where I 
found the whole of Bashan delineated, and not larger than 
an ordinary English county. I was surprised. .... That 
sixty walled cities, besides unwalled towns a great many, 
should be found at such a remote age, far from the sea, with 
no rivers and little commerce, appeared quite inexplicable. 
Inexplicable and mysterious though it appeared, it was 
strictly true. On the spot, with my own eyes, I had now 
verified it. Lists of more than a hundred ruined cities and 
villages in these mountains alone I had tested, and found 

correct, though not complete Here, then, we have a 

venerable record, more than three thousand years old, con- 
taining incidental statements and statistics which few would 
be inclined to receive on trust, and not a few to cast aside 
as glaring absurdities, and yet which close examination shows 
to he minutely accurate.^'* 

Undeterred by the fate of his neighbour Sihon, Og, king 
of this powerful country, came out to meet Moses and the 
Israelites. The battle was fought at EdreL The site is 
matter of dispute, there being two places, ten miles apart, 
of similar name ; but in the opinion of the traveller just 
quoted, the town Edrei, built on a projecting tongue of 
rock in the midst of a plain, was a place of almost impreg- 
nable strength, and the plain which surrounded it of un- 
rivalled richness. Such facts need to be known to enable 
us to form a just conception of the effort of faith and 
courage that was needed to join battle with so formidable 
an enemy. But the discipline of forty years had greatly 
improved the spirit of the Israelites, and the army by which 
Og was assailed was now a weapon of admirable temper. 
Og and his army were utterly defeated ; the king himself 

♦ Five Years In Damascus, vol. IL pp. 206, 207. 
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fell in battle ; and his kingdom passed into the hands of the 
Israelites. 

The first district of Bashan of which the Israelites got 
possession was that of Argob. It is believed to have corre- 
sponded with what is now called the Lejah, an oval-shaped 
district, about 22 miles long, by 14 broad. When the 
Israelites entered it, they must have been greatly astonished 
at what they saw. Little though they knew of geologj', 
they could not fail to be struck with the strange black 
basaltic rock of the district, that looked as if it had issued 
by innumerable pores from the earth in a liquid state, and 
flowed out on every side, until the plain was almost covered- 
The numberless deep fissures and yawning gulfs, the rugged, 
broken edges, the pits, and protuberances, and air-bubbles 
in the rocks, must have suggested to the least scientific of 
the people what a dreadful fire had at one time raged 
below, and given a terrible significance to Moses' descrip- 
tion of the divine wrath in his closing prophecy : " For a 
fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall burn {vuirg.^ hath 
burned) unto the lowest hell, and shall consume (hath 
consumed) the earth with her increase, aiid set on fire 
the foundations of the mountains " (Deut. xxxii. 22). But 
greater still must have been their astonishment, when they 
entered the cities of Argob. Never before had they seen 
such houses ; — the walls, composed of thick massive blocks 
of black basalt, in some instances four feet thick; stone 
roofs, made of long rafters of the same material ; and stone 
doors of thick slabs, swinging upon pivots fixed into sockets, 
and fastened by great iron bars. Such structures were as 
unlike to any that their fathers had seen in Egypt as they 
were to the tents in which they themselves had lived in the 
desert. The material, almost as hard as iron, and the 
enormous masses of it that were heaped together, made the 
houses truly appear the work as well as the dwellings of 
giants. Never could a race of shepherds, unaccustomed to 
war, have gained such victories over a nation of warriors, 
and subdued such strongholds, had not the hand of the 
Lord been with them.* 



• For the above account of tlie Lejah and the cities of Bashan, we are Indebted 
to the interesting worJc of the Rev. J. L. Porter—" Five Years In Dama^ciUi 
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To the east of Argob, or the Lejah, stretches a range of 
mountains running north and south, now called the Jebel 
Haur§.n, on whose sides the Israelites beheld the oak forests 
for which Bashan was famous. One of the mountains of 
this range (Shekwet-el-Khudr) rises to the height of 6000 
feet, and was probably " the high hill of Bashan" which the 



with Travels in Palmyra, Lebanon, and the Haurftn." Mr. Porter found many 
of the houses in an almost perfect state, though uninhabited, and was led to the 
conclusion that they were in the very same state as they had been in the days 
of Og. "It struclc mefoircibly, that many of the houses still standing bear 
every marik of the most remote antiquity. The few aquare towers and tng- 
ments of buildings, which inscriptions prove to have been erected in the flnt 
centuries of the Christian era, are modern in comparison with tlie massive 
walls and colossal stone doors of tlie private dwellings. The simplicity of the 
plan of these structures, combined with tlieir low roofs, the ponderous Uockfl 
of roughly hewn stones of which they are built, and the great thickness of the 
walls, seem to point to a period &r earlier than the Roman age, and possibly 
even antecedent to the conquest of this land by the Israelites" (voL iL p. 195). 
Lord Lindsay seems to refer the housed, to the Roman period; but Kittcr regards 
" these buildings as eternal witnesses of the conquest of Bashan by Jehovah.** 
JMr. Porter's work contains a minute description of the present statu of some of 
the most celebrated cities of Bashan, including Kunawat, the ancient Kenath 
(Num. xxxii. 42) ; Bnsrah, the ancient Bozrah of Moab (Jer. xlviil. 24) : Sillk- 
had, the ancient Salchah (Dent lit 10) ; Kureyieh, the ancient Kerioth (Jer. 
xlviii. 24) ; iCdhra, the ancient Edrei (Num. xxl. 33), <fcc. 

The wi'itcr has been favoured with the perusal of a manuscript account of travels 
in the Haurftn, beyond the point reached by Jlr. Porter, by Mr. Cyril L. Graham, 
Mr. Graham gives the following account of a visit to a deserted city now called 
Um cl Jemai, — believed to be the Bctli-gamul of the Bible (Jer. xlvUL 23), ori- 
ginally a city of Bashan (perhaps, from its gi'cat size, a capital town), but 
seized by the ifoabites when the ten tribes were carried captive to Assyria: — **Thto 
is perhaps among the most perfect of the old cities I saw. It is surrounded by 
a high wall, forming a rectangle, which seems to enclose more space than the 
modem Jenisalem. The streets are many of them paved ; and I saw here, 
what I do not think I saw anywhere else, open spaces within the city, snch as 
we call squares. There were some very large public buildings. .... The 
houses were some of them vciy large, consisting usually of three rooms on the 
ground floor, and two on the first storey, the stairs being formed of large stonee 
built into the house walls, and leading up outsida The doors were, as nsoal, (tf 
stone; sometimes folding doors, and some of them highly omamentaL On 
reaching this city, as indeed was my practice cver>'where, I left my Arabs at 
one particular spot In ciiargo of the dromedaiies, and posted a few as sentinels 
on the towers to watch the approach of any foe ; and then taking my rifle with 
me, I wandered about quite alone in the old streets of the town, entered one by 
one the old houses, went up stairs, visited the rooms, and, in short, made a 
careful examination of the whole place; but so peifect was every street, every 
house, every room, that I almost fancied I was in a dream, wandering alone in 
this city of the dead, seeing all perfect, yet not hearing a sound. One of those 
ta'.es in the 'Arabian Nights' seemed before me, where the population of a 
whole city was petrified for a century." 

Who can fail to remark the extraordinary ftilfllment of Old Testament pro- 
phecy, In the absolute desertion of these Indestructible cities? 
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Psalmist celebrates (Ps. Ixviii. 15). To the west of the 
Lejah is one of the finest and most fertile plains of the 
East, the celebrated Haurfi-n, "the granary of Damascus." 
The kingdom of Bashan comprehended also half of Gilead 
(the other half having been part of the kingdom of Sihon) ; 
and the mountains of Gilead, where the oak likewise 
flourished, formed its south-western barrier. Bashan ex- 
tended as far north as Mount Hermon, one of whose off- 
shoots, the Jebel Heish, was its third mountainous range. 
Altogether, it was one of the most desirable and delightful 
provinces in the East. It was much greener and better 
watered than Palestine itself, but necessarily much more 
exposed to the attacks of enemies. " We were now," says Mr. 
Buckingham, ** in a land of extraordinary richness, abound- 
ing with the most beautiful i)rospect8, clothed with thick 
forests, varied with verdant slopes, and possessing extensive 

plains of fine red soil The landscape varied at every 

turn, and gave us new beauties from eveiy different point of 
view ; and the park-like scenes that sometimes softened the 
wildness of the general character as a wliole, reminded us 
of similar spots in less neglected lauds." We cannot wonder 
if the dormant love of beautiful scenery, waking up to 
sudden strength in the susceptible bosoms of the Israelites, 
and the calmer spirit that could appreciate the value of so 
fertile fields, made some of them desirous to settle in 
Bashan. Even the aged Moses felt his enthusiasm stirred 
by the prospect. Tlie rich glow of poetical feeling that 
beautifies his farewell song and prophecy is at least in per- 
fect keeping with the interesting scenery amidst which it 
was composed. It was from Bashan that he borrowed his 
images, when he pictured Israel " riding on the high places 
of the earth,"— even the high hill of Bashan ; " eating the 
increase of the fields" of the Haura,n; "sucking honey out 
of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock," — the black iron- 
like basalt of the Lejah,—" butter of kine, and milk of sheep, 
with fat of lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashan, and 
goats, with the fat of kidneys of sheep " (Deut. xxxii. 13, 14). 
The conquest of the kingdoms of Heshbon and Bashan was 
regarded for many a day as quite an extraordinary achieve- 
ment — ^worthy to rank with the overthrow of Pharaoh and 
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the passage of the Red Sea. Sihon and Og were not petty 
kings, or chieftains, like many of their neighbours, bub " great 
kings," " famous kings," " mighty kings," of prodigious re- 
sources and valour. It is remarkable that in two of the psalms, 
the 135th and 136th, the judgments on Pharaoh, and the 
overthrow of Sihon and Og, are dwelt on together, as evinc- 
ing the greatness of God, and his mercy to Israel One of 
them (the 136th) may have been written by Moses for the 
occasion; the other must have been composed long after. 
But the ifact, that many hundred years after, when " Zion " 
and "Jerusalem" had become God's dwelling-place, the 
conquest of Sihon and Og was remembered with such pecu- 
liar thankfulness, shows what an impression it made on 
the nation, and what a singular display it afforded of the 
outstretched arm of God. 



SECTION VL— MOAB AND MIDIAN. 



Balak and Balaam. 
Idolatry of Baal-peor. 



Settlement of two tribes and 
half east of Jordan. 



The Moabites had allowed the Israelites to pass along their 
border without troubling them ;* but now that Sihon and Og 

* The land of Moub lay to the noith of Idumsea, extending along the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, and stretching in a north-easterly direction, till it came 
into contact with the frontier of Bashan. A dark ran^ce of flat mountains, east 
of the Dead Sea, called the Mountains of Abarim, is often referred to by travel- 
lers as the *'blacl(. wall of Moab." The level tract on the cast bank of the 
Jordan, opjwsite Jericho, bore the name of " tlie Plains of Moab." The district 
of Moab was highly fertile and tliickly peopled ; but is now, in fulfilment of 
prophecy, uncultivated and deseited. Infested as it is by wandering and plun- 
dering Arabs, its fertile fields lie waste ; for no one will sow where he cannot 
hope to reap. The terrltoiy of the Ammonites, who, like the Moabites, were 
descended from Lot, was adjacent to that of their kinsmen. It lay between the 
Arnon and the Jabbok, to the north-west of Moab, forming part of the modem 
Belka. The Amorites had seized part of the territories both of Moab and 
Amnion; and on the defeat of Sihon and Og, these nations wished, but were 
not nllowcd, to take possession of what iiad once been their own. Moab and 
Animun suiTived till after the Babylonian captivity, about which time they 
disappeared, or were absorbed by the Arabs. The names of most of their chief 
cities still remain, but, for the most part, they are quite desolate. Prophecy has 
been very remarkably fulfilled in the utter desolation of these countries, once so 
rich and flourisiilng. The idolatry which had Its head-quartera in Babylon and 
Nineveh, had already become univeraal among the children of Lot The apos- 
tasy of these nations shows how surely the Israelites would huve been sucked 
inte the whirlpool of idolatry, if means so special had not been taken to pre- 
serve among them the knowledge and worship of the true God. 
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were conquered, they became afraid lest they should share 
their fate. They either did not know, or did not regard the 
fact, that God had ordered the Moabites and the Ammonites 
to be spared, in consideration of their descent from Lot. 
Perhaps they were bent on recovering from the Israelites 
the territories of which they had been deprived by the 
Amorites and Bashanites. Accordingly, Balak their king 
entered into alliance with such of his cousins and neigh- 
bours, the Midianites or Ishmaelites, as he was able to per- 
suade to help him in his attempt to destroy the Israelites. 
Through some of these roving Midianites, probably, he had 
heard of a prophet, or wise man of the East, Balaam by 
name, a Chaldsean sage of great repute, whose curses and 
blessings were reported to fall with singular certainty 
wheresoever they were aimed. It occurred to Balak that 
such a man might be of great serWce to him in his war with 
the Israelites. He saw that they placed great reliance on the 
favour of Heaven; and reasoned that any man, who had 
power to direct the favours and curses of Heaven at will, 
might inflict on them irreparable evil. The belief in a 
supreme God evidently lingered yet, even amid all the cor- 
ruptions of idolatry, at least in Balaam's mind. This 
remarkable man seems to have had the gift, but not the 
grace, of prophecy, — he had supernatural knowledge of 
futui'e events, but not the self-denied, devoted spirit of the 
holy prophets, to use that knowledge solely for the glory of 
€k)d. With all the desire to oblige Balak, and eiyoy the 
rich rewards he ofl'ered him, he yet had not the courage 
directly to comply with his request. First of all, message 
after message came from God, forbidding him to go with 
Balak's messengers; and when, at last, he got a sort of 
permission, vision after vision, of heavenly brightness, re- 
vealing how wonderfully Israel was blessed with' God's 
fikYOur, and how awfully any curse pronounced on them would 
recoil on him who pronounced it, staggered and baffled the 
money-loving prophet. With childish fickleness he moved 
about with Balak from spot to spot, as if the change of 
place could bring an intimation of change of purpose on the 
part of the unchanging God. Instead of cursing Israel, the 
Spirit of prophecy within him could not be restrained from 
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pouring out streams of the richest blessing. In singiilarlj 
beautiful language he pointed to the Messiah, as the Star 
that should come out of Jacob, the Sceptre that should rise 
out of Israel, to smit« the comers of Moab and destroy all 
the children of Sheth. An open rupture would have taken 
place between Balaam and the enraged and disappointed 
monarch of Moab, who, like other godless men, had no idea 
of a prophet showing more respect for the will of (lod than 
the favour of kings. 

But Balaam was ingenious enough to find a way of grati- 
fying Balak, and so earning his reward, and at the same time 
avoiding an act of open disobedience to Grod. Like many 
other men, though he had not hardihood to go to his purpose 
right in God*s face, he could steal round by a hidden road, 
and accomplish his end as effectually. He seems to have 
persuaded Balak to entice the children of Israel, under 
appearance of iriendship, to the idolatrous and impure fes- 
tivals of the Moabites. Baal-peor, the god of the Moabites, 
was worshipped with services openly impure and disgusting 
to the last degree. The Israelites were mostly young, they 
were easily excited and insnared, and many of them plunged 
headlong into the abominable revelry. Their own act thuB 
provoked that curse of Heaven which Balaam had no power 
to draw down. A frightful plague from the Lord immedi- 
ately destroyed twenty-four thousand of the people. Such 
was the effect of this, and other calamities brought by the 
Jews upon themselves, that, when a census of the people 
was taken soon after, it was found that the number d the 
people was rather less than it had been when they left Egypt 
It appears that the Midianites were more guilty than the 
Moabites in enticing the Israelites. The last public service 
of Moses was to make war upon those Midianites who were 
guilty in this matter. Selecting a thousand men from each 
tribe of Israel, he pursued the Midianites to their haunts, 
(probably to the east of the Jebel Haur^) feU upon them 
with tremendous vehemence, and entirely destroyed them. 
Balaam did not long eigoy the reward of his cunning villany ; 
for, being with the Midianites whom Moses attacked, he 
was put to the sword. 
Tlie I^Ioabites were now effectually cowed, and there was 
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no one to pmreak the Israelites from oocnpying the knds of 
Sihon and Og, if God ehonld pennit them to do sa As 
these lands were admirably adapted for pasture, and as the 
tribes of Reuben and Grad had veiy extensive flocks, leave 
was asked by them, and afterwards by the half tribe of 
Manaaseh, to settle in those parts; and it was ultimately 
arranged, that in the meantime their men of war* should 
leave their families and flocks, and that they should cross 
the Jordan to help in the conquest of the countiy, and 
when this should be accomplished return to settle on the 
green slopes of Gilead, and among the plains and forests of 
BftMbi^P The district thus acquired and settled is well 
known in Scripture history as ''the other side of Jordan." 
The deep valley of that river forms an effectual separation 
between it and the rest of the country. Up from this valley 
the ground rises in sloping hills and ridges, intersected by 
numax)UB valleys, which are watered by numerous streams. 
A glance at the map will show that nearly all the streams 
which the Jordan receives between the IaIsb of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea come from this district. 

Separated as this district was, both by the deep Jordan 
valley and by the nature of the country itself, from the rest 
of P^iJestine, its people did not mingle much in the ordinary 
events of Jewish history. Its great warriors, such as Jeph- 
thah the Gileadite, and its great prophets, such as EUjah the 
Tishbite, burst upon the scene as men that have been scarcely 
heard of till they are fit for the highest undertakings. It 
was the hiding-place to which men were accustomed to resort 
when they fled from danger, or desired a breathing-time from 
toil and bustla It was the district to which David fled when 
Absalom so suddenly seized upon Jerusalem ; in one of its 
forests the battle was fought between their two armies ; from 
the boughs of one of its prickly oaks the young rebel hung 
when Joab slew him. To this district, also, the great Son 
of David resorted occasionally for retirement and meditation ; 
and in its northern part, called by the Romans Percea, some 
of his choicest sayings were spoken, and some of his greatest 



* Or ntflier a part of the men of war; for only forty thousand, oat of more thai! 
€nt himdred tbooiand, eroiMd the river. 

I 
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works were done. In modem times it has been but little 
visited by travellers. The terror of plundering Bedouins in 
its wild ravines and forests has commonly restrained travel- 
lers from penetrating far into its valleys. 



SECTION VEL— DEATH OF MOSES. 

His last address. I The view from Pisgah. 

The scene in the plain of Hoah. | Death. 

After the destruction of the Midianites the active work of 
Moses was complete. A little before this event 
lARI ^^h^d^^^ directed solemnly to appoint Joshna 
,Iv« as his successor. With his usual readiness he 
' complied with the command, though tne feelings 
of a father would naturally have sought this honour for 
his own son. A public charge to Joshua, and a length- 
ened and most impressive address to the people, consti- 
tuting the Book of Deuteronomy, delivered on the plains 
of Moab, closed the earthly services of the servant of the 
Lord. The scene must have been exceedingly touching 
The host of Israel was far too large to be within reach of 
his voice; but the elders and princes would probably 
assemble and listen to him from day to day, — each, perhaps^ 
repeating to his own people what he had heard from the 
lips of their inspired leader. With what veneration must 
they have gazed on him! That was the head that had been 
laid by the loving hands of Jochebed in the ark of buLrushes 
in the far distant days of the persecuting Pharaoh. That 
was the man whose mind had been convulsed by the attrac- 
tions of Egypt on the one hand, and the claims of Gbd's 
people on the other, and who had so nobly chosen to suffer 
affliction with the people of Gk)d. These were the very eyes 
that, under the shadow of Horeb, had looked on the Angel 
in the burning bush. That was the hand that had been 
stretched out over Egypt, and overwhelmed it with plagues. 
That was the face that had shone with the reflection of the 
divine glory on the mount. That was the good old man 
that had been so often uigustly accused, that had borne his 
many trials so meekly, that had guided them aU so faith- 
fully, and advised them so wisely, through aU their wilder- 
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HOB career. And now they were listening for the last time 
to his voice ! Never were a people so fJAVourably fdaced for 
receiving a most lasting impression. And no address could 
have been more suitable. His great object was to place 
God — ^the one, living, jealous, yet gracious Crod of Israel — 
veiy vividly before them. He reminded them of all that he 
had commanded them in his law, and all that he had done 
for them in his providence. He pointed to the great Pro- 
phet, like himseli^ that was to arise from among them. He 
painted in awfid colours the firightful doom that disobedience 
would entail He described with glowing eloquence the 
blessings of loyalty to GkxL He embodied the spirit of the 
whole in a poem of singular beauty and impressiveness, — 
intended, probably, to be learned and sung by alL The last 
echoes of his voice had hardly died away when he was 
mmmoned from the scene. When thirty sad days had been 
q)ent in mourning for him on the plains of Moab, the people 
were summoned, under their new leader, to prepare for 
invading the Promised Land. 

On the east side of the Dead Sea runs a range of moun- 
tainS) that rise like a dark wall along the margin of the lake, 
sometimes to the height of 3000 feet From Pisgah, a point 
in this ridge which cannot now be discovered, and was, 
indeed, purposely concealed, Moses obtained his view of the 
long cherished Land of Promise. Full in front, as he looked 
westward, he would see the hills and upland plains of Judah ; 
distinguishing, perhaps, Hebron, and the cave of Machpelah, 
where so much venerable dust already lay; and marking " the 
land of Moriah," and the stronghold of Zion, so rich in com- 
ing glories, and so dark with coming crimes. Northwards 
he would see the Jordan, winding like a green serpent 
through its tropical plain, the silver thread widening in the 
distance into that gleaming expanse, along whose shores He 
was oft to wander in human form who had appeared to 
him in the bush and on the mount. Still farther, in the 
utmost border of Naphtali, the snow-clad peaks of Harmon 
and Lebanon would appear ; and filling up the space between, 
many a fertile plain and sheltered ravine, where happy 
homesteads might be reared, and much holy worship offered 
to the Most High. When his eyes were full of the goodly 
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sight, the echo of the divine covenant that had been sworn 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, sounded in his ears; and 
while rejoicing, like them, in promises not yet Mfilled, death 
closed his eyes, and hands unseen kid his dust in an uof- 
known tomb. 



SECTION YIIL — SOCIAL AND BELIOIOUS CONDin(»( 

OF THS P2CXI0D. 



State of Jewish society in the wllder- 

nesBL 
Great change as to religion. 
Spirit of the people. 



Religions darkness of the world. 
Milton's sketch of Eastern idolatries. 
Ima^ of AshtoreUi found at Ashte* 
xoth.karnaim. 



In glancing at the state of society among the Israelites 
during the period spent in the wilderness, there is little room 
for remark. It was altogether a very peculiar period, and 
the people could hardly have acquired settled habits, (tf 
made steady progress in any of the arts of liie. It is, indeed, 
very difficidt to fancy the daily occupations of the Israelites 
during the forty years. In certain parts of the peninsula, 
especially in a valley near the eastern shore, called Wadj 
Mokatteb, or "the Written Valley," multitudes of inscriptions 
are found on the rocks, consisting of figures of animals 
and words in various characters, of some of which the mean- 
ing is quite unknown. Many theories have been framed to 
account for these inscriptions; among the rest is one which 
ascribes them to the Israelites, during their sojourn in Sinai 
But it must be admitted that this opinion is liable to grave 
objections, and that the subject is yet involved in great 
obscurity. In the construction of the tabernacle and its 
furniture, the robes of the priests, and other sacred garmentB, 
occasion was found for the exercise of the highest skill that 
had been attained, under their Egyptian training, by Aholisb, 
Bezaleel, and the other eminent workmen of the time. But 
on the whole, during the forty years, the people must have lost 
much of what they had learned in Egypt. In some points of 
view this was hardly to be regretted ; but if the people could 
have been trusted to turn them to good account, the lessons 
they had got from the Egyptians in the arts of building 
weaving, pottery, painting, and the like, might have been 
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very valuable. For a long time after they took possession 
of the Holy Land, the Israelites seem to have led a some- 
what rude kind of life in reference to these things ; it was 
not till the days of David and Solomon that they attained 
to a much higher style. It is somewhat singular that there 
Beems to have been no class of men among the Hebrews that 
devoted themselves to the studies which were prosecuted by 
the learned among the Egyptians. Moses himself seems to 
have stood pretty much alone in his acquaintance with these 
studies. If the Book of Job was written by him, as we have 
supposed, during the wilderness period, it could hardly have 
failed to excite in the breast of many ardent young men a 
lively interest in astronomy, mineralogy, zoology, and other 
sciences, to which it has so many allusions. But learning of 
this kind seems never to have been systematically prosecuted 
among the Hebrews. When they came, long afterwards, to 
have a learned class, they usually employed their talents in 
a much less creditable way, — in adding traditions and com- 
mentaries to the law, which commonly served only to darken 
its meaning or to destroy its power. 

But during the wilderness period a very great change took 
place in reference to Religion. Formerly the word of God 
had been handed down orally from parent to child ; now it 
was committed to writing. Formerly the ordinances of 
public worship had been few and simple; now they were 
numerous and elaborate. Formerly there was no special 
class of priests ; now the family of Aaron were set apart to 
that office. Temporal rewards and punishments were now 
connected with religion more prominently than before. In 
many ways Christ and his salvation were shadowed forth 
in types and symbols. The whole scheme of deliverance 
firom Egypt was a type of salvation by Christ. The manna, 
and the water from the rock, were types of the bread and the 
water of heaven. The high priest himself, and all the dif- 
ferent kinds of bloody sacrifices, were types of Christ. The 
doctrine of a personsd Redeemer, who should come to earth 
to save, and especially of the union of the nature of man and 
the nature of Gk)d in that Redeemer, became more clear. 
Moses foretold the rising up of a Prophet like unto him, from 
among the people; to whom they were all to give heed. The 
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occasional glimpses obtained of that Divine Angel, as from 
time to ticde he showed his presence among the people, as 
well as the heavenly light that, in the most holy place, was 
the mark of Gk)dhead, seemed to point to " the Word becom- 
ing flesh and dwelling among theuL" How far all this was 
understood by even the pious among the Jews, is a question 
we are not able to answer. 

As to the spirit of the people, that of the generation that 
came out of Egypt had been haughty, impatient, unbeliev- 
ing, and rebellious, to a lamentable degree. The spirit of 
the next generation — ^the generation that entered the Holy 
Land — ^was certainly far better. The residence in the wil- 
derness, and the institutions delivered to the people there, 
seem to have effectually cured any tendency to the supersti- 
tion and idolatry of f^ypt. It was only the idolatries of 
the neighbouring nations that the people were afterwards 
prone to imitate. The dreary chastisement of the forty 
years, the plagues that once and again made such havoc in 
the host, and the sad fact that the bones of all their fathers 
were left to whiten in the wilderness, produced a terrible 
impression. Gentler influences, too,— the ever-present hand 
and help of God, the gift of the land flowing with milk and 
honey, the remembrance of the faith of the patriarchs, the 
supply of their wants, and the acceptance of their offerings 
— ^were doubtless the means of awakening in many a bosom 
sorrow for sin and loving trust in God. And now that the 
people were about to cross the Jordan, it is pleasing to think 
that many a bosom was animated by humble trust, and 
cheerful obedience to €rod ; that many were treading in the 
footsteps of the faith of their father Abraham, and looking, 
like him, for a city that had foundations, whose builder and 
maker was God. 

Beyond the circle of the Jews, the religious state of the 
world presented an aspect of still increasing darkness. Mil- 
ton has given us a catalogue of the gods that were now 
receiving adoration both in Syria and its neighbourhood, and 
other parts of the world : — 

** First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of hiunan sacrifice, and parents* tears; 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels load, 
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Tkeir dilldreii't crlet unheard, that passed tfaroagfa fire 
To his grim idoL Him the Ammoiiite 
Worshipped in Rabba and her watery pbdn. 
In Argob, and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Amen. .... 

Next Chemoa, the * dbacene* dread of Hoab's sons, 
From AroSr to Nebo, and the wild 
OfsonthmoekAbarlm; inHesebon 
And HoroniXm, Seon*s reahn, beyond 
The flowery dale of Sbma clad with Tinea, 
And EleSI^ to the aq>haltlc pool: 
Peer his other name, when he enticed 
Israd In SitUm, on their march from Nile, 
To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. .... 
With these came they, who, from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of BaSlim and Ashtaroth: those male. 
These feminine. .... 

With these In troop 
Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians called 
Astarte, queen of hearen, with crescent horns; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
SIdonian rirgins paid their vows and songs. .... 

Thammnz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties, aH a summer's day. .... 

Next came one 
Who mourned in earnest, when the captiye aiic 
Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopped off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers: 
Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish. .... 

Hfan followed Rimmon, whose delic^tftil seat 
Was fUr Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, ludd stream& .... 

After these ^n>eared 
A crew, who, under names of old renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Orus, and thehr train. 
With monstrous shapes, and sorceries, abused 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Bather than human. .... 
Tbe rest wore long to fteU, though fer renowned, 
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The Ionian gods, of Jaran's isane; — ^hdd 

Gods, yet confessed later than Heaven and Earth, 

Their boasted parents: Titan, Hearen's flrat-bom, 

With his enormons brood, and birthright seized 

By younger Satui-n : he fi-om mightier Jove, 

His own and Rhea's son, like measore found ; 

So Jove usurping reigned: these first in Cret« 

And Ida known ; thence on the snowy top 

Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air, 

Their highest heaven ; or on the Delphian cliff. 

Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

Of Doric land ; or who with Saturn old 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields 

And o'er the Celtic roam'd the utmost Isles.** 

The ancient cities of Bashan have left memorials of their 
idolatry, as well as of their material strength, for modem 
eyes to gaze on. One of the oldest of these cities was Ash- 
teroth-karnaim, — that is, Ashteroth of the two horns, or 
crescent. In the days of Abraham it was a stronghold of 
the Rephaims (Gen. xiv. 6), and subsequently one of the 
principal cities of the kingdom of Og (Deut. i 4 ; Josh, 
xii. 4). It was celebrated for the worship of Ashtoreth* 
or Astarte, the goddess of the moon ; from which lumin- 
ary the crescent or two-homed figure was evidently de- 
rived. Among the mins of this city Mr. Porter found 
a colossal head, of very striking appearance. Its face was 
three feet broad, the cheeks large and out of proportion, 
the eyes soft and well formed, the forehead low, and the 
brows prominent and contracted. On the forehead was a 
crescent, with rays shooting upwards from it, the whole face 
encircled with thick tresses. It was doubtless an image of 
the goddess of the place, before which many a knee had been 
bent in former times in worship. Who can tell but it may 
have been one of those images of " the host of heaven " 
which apostate Israelites " tumed to worship," and which 
brought upon them at last the Babylonian woe. 

* The word is Ashtoreth In the singular, and Ashteroth or Ashtaroth in the 
plural, meaning images of the go<Idess. The Greek form is Astarta She was 
the Venus or Aphi-odite of Oriental idolatry, called also Dea Syiia. 
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LEADING EVENTS AND PLACES. 



Ayin Mousa, or Wells of Moses. 
[B.a 149L 1648.] 

The song of triumph sung. 
Karah, or Huwarah — 

The bitter waters healed. 
EUm, or Ghnnindel— 

The grove of palm-trees. 
Wilderness of Sin— 

The manna giyen. 
Wady Feiran. 
Bephidim— 

Water brought from the rock. 
Horeb and Sinai — 

The law-giving. 

The golden calf. 

Construction of the taber- 
nacle, &c. 

Consecration of priesthood. 

Death of Nadab and Abihu. 
Kibroih-hattaavah— [b.o. 1490. 

1647.] 

Quails sent. 

Murmuring of Aaron and 
Miriam. 
Wilderness of Paran— 

The spies sent out. 
Kadesh-bamea— 

The spies return. 



The Wandering of 40 [38] years. 
Ezion-gaber, &c. — 

Bebellion of Eorah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. 
Eadesh-bamea— [b.o. 1452. 1609.] 
Death of Miriam. 
People murmur for water. 
Moses strikes the rock, and 

is reproved. 
King of Edom refuses a pas- 
sage. 
Mount Hor — 

Death of Aaron. 
Defeat of king Arad at Hor- 
mah. 
Wady el Araba — 

The fiery serpents. 
Jaliaz, in land of Amorites — 

Defeat of king Sihon. 
Edrei, in land of Bashan — 

Defeat of Og. 
Plains of Moab— 

Balaam sent for by king 

Balak. 
Baal-peor, and the plague. 
Defeat of the Midianites by 

Moses. 
Moses ascends Mount Pisgah. 
His death. [b.o. 1461. l«0&] 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
JOSHUA AND THE COVQJTEaT OP CAHAAH. 



BOOK OF JOSHUA. 



From A.M. 2553 to 2577 



) -rp y. I From A.M. 3808 to 8829 ) v u. 
B.C. 1461 to 1427 1 ^^^' \ ... B.C. 1608 to 1682 f ^*^ 
Lesigth of Period— 24 or 26 years. 



SECTION L — GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND. 



Names. 

Boundaries and extent 
Mountain ranges. 
The valley between. 
The Jordan. 



Limestone rock& 
Three natural diTldona. 
Judah or Jadsea. 
Ephrahn or SamarU. 
Galilee. 



The host of Israel is now under the command of Joshua* 

^ ^ He assumes the command in the same spirit of high 

- -■ - trust in God as he had shown forty years before, 

i«S '^^®^» ^ ^^® ^^ *^® twelve spies, he exhorted the 
people to go up against the land. While he and 
his army lie encamped in the plains of Moab, preparing to 
cross the Jordan near Gilgal, it may be useful for us to take 
a general survey of the land of which they are so soon to 
take possession. 

The country is known by various names. It was called 
the land of Canaan, from its early inhabitants ; and firom 
those who succeeded them, the land of Israel Palestine, 
the Greek and Latin name, was derived firom the PhiHstines, 
who inhabited part of the sea coast, and were at first better 
known to remote nations. " The Holy Land," though occur- 
ring but once in the Bible (Zech. iL 12), is now the name in 
most frequent use, on account of the sacred associations 
with which the country is connected. 

When God made Abraham the promise of the land of 
Canaan, its boundaries were declared to be from the river of 
Ilgypt to the Euphrates (Gen. xv. 18). It was afterwards 
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explained to Joshua, that the northern boundary should 
be beyond Lebanon, at '' the entering in of Hamath" (Josh. 
xiiL 5). In EzekieFs vision of the Eestoration, the eastern 
boundary is directed to be measured, "from Hauran, and 
from Damascus, and firom Gilead, and firom the land of 
Israel by Jordan, from the border unto the East Sea** 
(Ezek. xlviL 18). There has been much controversy as to 
the exact extent of these boundaries, but into this it is 
not necessary for us to enter. It seems plain that the 
territory wMch Gk)d assigned to the seed of Abraham 
was much larger than the Jews actually possessed, until, 
perhaps, the days of David and Solomon. The district 
generally understood as Palestine, was that which used to 
be famUiarly, though not quite accurately, described, as 
extending firom Dan (in the north) to Bccrsheba (in the 
aouth) ; bounded on the west by the Mediterranean, and on 
the east by the Syrian desert. This district lies between 
latitude 31 and 33° 30' north, and between 34° and 37° east 
longitude. The length of the whole is about 180 En;i;liBh 
miles, and the average breadth about 60,* 
t Diuring the early convulsions of the globe, two lofty 
ranges of hills were thrown up to the north of Palestine, 
rising in some places to the height of 10,000 feet, and run- 
ning parallel to each other — Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 
These two ranges are continued all through the land of Pal- 
estine, but at a much lower level, and far less prominently ; 
they run on, indeed, as far as Sinai and the Red Sea. The 
range of Anti-Lebanon is continued on the east side of the 
Jordan, and forms the picturesque highland district of 
Bashan and Gilead, the mountains of Moab, and Mount 
Seir, extending all the way to the Gulf of Akaba. The 
range of Lebanon is continued through the whole length of 
western Palestine, forming a sort of ridge or backbone of 
table-land along the country, occasionally traversed by flat 
plains, but more commonly sending out side ridges, like 
ribs, that run down on the one side to the Medil 
and on the other to the Jordan. Many of the chief 
of Palestine, such as Hebron, Jerusalem, Shechem, 

^ On the eMt aide of the Jordan, the kingdom of Baihan (which 
1) oteaded much fltrther than the maps naoally ; 
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Samaria, occupied the highest part of this plateau, while all 
places on the sea-coast, or in the plain of the Jordan, were 
situated at a great depth below. Expressions are thus 
explained of frequent occurrence in the Bible ; e. g., going up 
to Jerusalem, or going dovm to Gaza, or to Jericho. The 
descent on the east side was much greater than on the west,ui 
consequence of the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
being depressed many hundred feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The depression, which is slight at the Lake 
of Galilee, becomes deeper and deeper as the Jordan ap- 
proaches the Dead Sea, where it is no less than 1300 feet. 

In the deep valley between the two mountainous tracts 
that formed the continuation of Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non, lay the three inland lakes of Palestine, Merom and 
Galilee on the north, and the Dead Sea on the south, 
the immortal Jordan flowing between them. The Jordan 
rises a few miles to the north of the small lake of Merom, 
its w^atcrs beginning to gush, at one of its sources, &om 
the fountains of Paneas, close to the ancient Dan, where 
Abraham defeated the kings of Assyria. At first, the 
waters of the Jordan flow in several streams, but all meet in 
the basin of Merom. Issuing from Merom in a single cur- 
rent, the Jordan flows through a valley that now begins to 
be depressed below the level of the Mediterranean, on to the 
Lake of Galilee. The description of this lake we reserve till 
we come to the Gospel History, in which it holds so pro- 
minent a place. Between the Lake of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea the direct distance is but 60 miles ; but, owing to the 
perpetual windings of the river, the length o£ its course is 
not less than 200. The "windings" of the Jordan are 
frequently alluded to in the Bible, but the English transla- 
tion fails to bring out the force of the allusion. In 1847, 
Lieutenant Lynch, with his American expedition, sailed in 
open boats along the whole course of the Jordan, and found 
that the river was interrupted by frequent and fearful rapids. 
He encountered 27 rapids of threatening force, besides a 
great many of lesser magnitude, and passed a large number 
of islands. The river itself, whose breadth is from 25 to 60 
yards, commonly flows in a ravine within a ravine. The 
stream is enclosed in a narrow, rocky channel, which again 
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is sunk in the Ghor, or yaUey of the Jordan, — a plain some 
miks in breadth, boonded by bare mountains on either 
aida The waters of the Jordan, eyen in flood, do not 
spread beyond the inner channel ; consequently, while the 
mere edge of the river is covered with a rich and rank 
vegetation, the plain itself is commonly a dry, bumt-up 
wilderness. It was owing to this peculiarity that scarcely 
any town or village of note existed on the banks of the 
J<ndan, except where the plain happened, as at Jericho, to 
be fiutilized by other waters. Here and there spots of 
qniet beauty refresh the eye of the traveller ; — the pink 
deander and scarlet anemone mingling with the purple 
Uoom of the thistle and the yellow of the marigold ; or 
groves of overhanging willow and creeping plants, giving 
^impaes of the mountains fsa over the plain ; or thickets of 
lofty cane, — ^where the lion and wild boar have their lair, 
and the stork her summer haunt ; or mountain torrents 
brawling joyously among the rocks ; or tangled masses of 
shmba and trees, where the bulbul chatters from his 
nest, or the swallow darts about in the sunshine. In spots 
like these, ''the river curves and twists, n<Hth, south, east, 
and west, turning, in the short space of half-an-hour, to 
every quarter of the compass, — seeming as if desirous to 
prolong its luxuriant meanderings in the calm and silent 
valley, and reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters 
into the accursed bosom of the bitter sea.** Farther on, as 
the river proceeds in its course, all is desolation and ster- 
ility. " In the dreary waste there was no sound, for every 
living thing had retired exhausted from the withering heat 
and blinding glare. . . . The wind sounded mournfully as it 
went sweeping over the barren plain, and sighed, even in 
the broad and gairish day, like the blast of autumn among 
the marshy sedge, where the cold toad croaks, and the 
withered leaf is spotted like a leprosy."* Green and 
beautifrd plains once more stretch along the banks of the 
river, near the springs of Jericho and Gilgal ; immediately 
beyond which the Jordan reaches its grave, and is lost in 
the dreary expanse of the Dead Sea. 

* Lyndi't Namtire of the United States* Expeditton. 
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The rock of which the mountams of Palestine coiudflt is 
chiefly limestone. There is no kind of rock where laigB 
caverns occur bo often; hence the frequent reference to 
'* caves'* in Scripture history. In a neglected, uncultivated 
country, Hmestone hills have a bare, grey, uninterestiiig 
appearance; and at the present day this aspect of desd*- 
tion is most painfully apparent in many districts of the 
Holy Land. But there is no soil which can be tamed to 
better accoimt by careful cultivation than that obtained 
from limestone hills. It is particularly well adapted for the 
vine and other fruit trees. A hill that would be extremely 
bare and dreary in a neglected state, becomes clothed and 
fertile when built up with terraces, row upon row, and 
planted with vine, olive, pomegranate, and other trees. The 
Israelites devoted themselves to this species of husbandly, 
and the produce of their orchards was one great source of 
their wealth. The plains were well adapted for ordinary 
grain crops, such as wheat and barley; and there weie 
many extensive tracts, unfit for the spade or the plough, 
usually called "the wilderness,'* where flocks might be 
pastured. Compared with Egypt or the desert, Palestine 
was indeed a land of streams and rivers ; but in the dzy 
leason these were very apt to become empty, and wat^ 
had to be gathered and kept in store by artificial means. 
" Pools and water-courses" are often mentioned in the Bible, 
and many remarkable ruins of them still remain. The Jor- 
dan was the only stream that could strictly be called a river. 

Palestine was literally a land of mountains and valleys. 
These were so numerous that it would be vain to attempt to 
name them. But there were certain great natural divisions 
of the surface of the country, that should be carefully 
marked, because they throw great light on its history. 
Nature has divided western Palestine into three great seo- 
tions, — ^the southern, the central, and the northern. The 
communications are pretty free between all parts of the 
district which extends from the southern border to near 
the 32d parallel of latitude, or over a parallelogram with 
Hebron near its centre, and extending 25 miles north 
and south of that town. It was this district mainly that 
was afterwards called the kingdom of Judah ; and in New 
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Testament times it had the name of JudsBa. A few miles 
to the north of Jerusalem this district is crossed by several 
deep valleys and mowitain passes, that render the communi- 
cation with the more northern parts extremely difficult. Ac- 
cordingly, the district to the north of these passes is to a 
great degree a separate one ; and another parallelogram, 
with Shechem near its centre, and extending about 20 
miles north and south, describes in a rough way the district 
where the tribe of Ephraim — ^the great rival of Judah — rose 
to power. This district formed a chief part of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, and in New Testament times the region of 
Samaria. Still farther to the north lay a district, partly 
plain and partly mountain, inhabited in Old Testament 
times by the comparatively unimportant tribes of Issachar, 
Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali; and forming in the New 
Testament times the district of Galilee. The whole of these 
three districts had to be cleared of their inhabitants before 
the people of Qod could be put in peaceful possession. 



SECTION IL— JOSHUA 8 CAMPAIGNS. 



Jericho — its ritoation and hia- 

tory. 
The paasea from Jericho to the in 

terior. 
Battle of Aff and conqaest of the 

central district. 



Scene at Shechem — Mounts Ebal and 

Gerizlm. 
Battle of Gibeon, and conqnest of 

the southern district 
Battle of Merom, and conquest of 

the norihcrn district. 



At the death of Moses we find Joshua encamped on the 
east bank of the Jordan, opposite Jericho. Jericho was a 
most important place. It was situated near the end of the 
Jordan valley, and at the mouth of certain important passes 
leading westwards, which Joshua required to secure before 
he could lead up his army into the great central division 
of the land. Unless Jericho were taken and destroyed the 
Israelites could not have advanced a step. By special miracle 
the bed of the Jordan was dried up to afibrd them a pas- 
iage ; the descending waters being heaped up at Adam, 
beside Zaretan, several miles to the north, and the waters 
below carried on to the Dead Sea. The ark was carried by the 
priests in solemn procession to the middle of the river, till 
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all the people passed over. Everything was done to remind 
them of the presence and arm of God. At Gi]gal,-~wMeb 
means "rolling" or "winding," — circnmcision, which had 
been omitted in the desert, owing to the violation of the 
covenant, was administered to the males of the oongr^a- 
tion, to " roll away their reproach." At Jericho the Angel 
of the Covenant appeared to Joshua, under a military 
dress and title, as the " Captain of the Lord's host," to 
give him the assurance of his presence in the series of wars 
now beginning. In besieging Jericho, the ark was carried 
six successive days round the walls, and on the seventh day 
seven times, when suddenly the walls fell down. The 
inhabitants were put to the sword, the city razed to the 
ground, and a solemn curse pronounced against any one who 
should dare to rebuild it. 

Jericho, "the city of palm-trees," was beautifully ntnated 
at the foot of a lofty limestone range, close by a number of 
prolific fountains, that still spread beauty and fertility as ftr 
as the eye can reach. Trickling through glades of tanked 
forest-shrub, these streams even yet nourish a luxuriant her- 
bage, and nothing is needed but the hand of cultivation to 
make it one of the richest and most beautiful spots on 
earth. From the earliest times Jericho was famous for iti 
balsam-trees, which nowhere else produced a balm with 
so wonderful healing properties. In the days of Joshua^ 
a glorious palm forest — ^now, like the balsam-trees, utterly 
gone — stretched along the vale about eight miles in length 
and three in breadth, Jericho being situated on the west 
side and Gilgal (it is believed) on the east of this forest. As 
the Israelites came up towards Gilgal, any of them that 
remembered Egypt would be reminded of the great palm 
forest of Memphis, close by the pyramids. Emerging from 
the forest of palms, they would see the lofty battlements of 
Jericho rising proudly to heaven; and behind, the steep 
mountain cliffs where the two men who were sent to spy 
the city had lain concealed. It was a sight to appal any 
heart where faith did not triumph ; and it is a proof of the 
extraordinary courage with which they were now inspired, 
that they advanced calmly and confidently to an enterprise 
seemingly so desperate. 
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Jericho would have been a very dangerous place to be. 
held by enemies, and, as a stronghold, it was not needed by 
the Jews, — Gk)d being their fortress ; hence, perhaps, the 
reason why it was doomed to utter destruction. But not- 
withstanding the curse, Jericho was rebuilt once and again. 
In the days of Elijah and Elisha a school of the prophets 
flourished at it, and it was a frequent resort of these pro- 
phets themselyes. At the close of £lgah*s career, the two. 
went on from Jericho to the banks of the Jordan^ a few 
miles distant, while the sons of the prophets stood " afar 
ofl^" on the heights aboye the dty, to watch the departure of 
the Tishbite. Having crossed to Ms native side of the river, 
dose to where the Israelites crossed it now^ and arrived near 
the spot from which Moses departed, El^ah entered the cha- 
riot of fire, and was taken up to heaven. When the Bomans 
were masters of Palestine, the palm groves and balsam gardens 
of Jericho were given by Mark Antony to Ms beautiful but 
guilty paramour, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt; and afterwards 
a magnificent mansion was erected for himself at Jericho 
by Herod the Great " It was tMs Roman Jericho through 
which Christ passed on his final journey to Jerusalem; passed 
along the road beside wMch stood the sycamore-tree (Luke 
xiz. 4); went up into the wild, dreary mountains ; caught 
frx>m the summit of the pass the first glimpse of the line of 
way through the long ascent, — ^tbe scene of his own parable 
of the €k>od Samaritan ; till he reached the friendly home 
perched aloft on the mountain side — the village of Bethany." 

From the neighbourhood of Jericho three roads or passes 
strike up towards the interior of Palestine ; one leads to the 
southern district, by the way of Jerusalem ; another, which 
leads to the central, ascends by Geba and Michmash ; and 
another, and more northerly, by Ai and Bethel Joshua 
deemed it best, in the first instance, to take possession of 
the c^tral district ; and for this purpose it was essen- 
tial that he should hold the road by Ai. A select body 
of troops was sent against that town, which was built on a 
ridge skirting the pass or valley. At the first assault, the 
Israelites were repulsed. This defeat must have occasioned 
the greatest distress to Joshua ; not only as involving the 
firostration of his plan, but as seeming to imply that th9 
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divine assistance which had been promised was not to be 
relied on. The valley of Achor, near which the defeti 
occurred, was the key to Palestine, and it seemed as if this 
*' door of hope" (Hosea ii. 15) had been shut in the ftuod of 
the Israelites. Bat ere long it was discovered that the 
cause of the defeat lay in an act of disobedience to God, 
committed by one of the people, named Aehan, who had 
stolen and secreted part of the forbidden spoil of Jeiidba 
God's authority was promptly vindicated by the ezeeatkm 
of the offender ; soon after, Ai was taken, its king and peo- 
ple destroyed, and the pass from Jericho secured. 

This victory seems to have given Joshua undispated 
possession of the central district of Palestine ; for ismie^ 
ately after, we find him at Mount Ebal, close by Sheohem, 
in the very centre of that district, about 20 miles to the 
north of Ai We have already had occasion to speak of this 
classical spot. It was Abraham's first residence, the Boene 
of one of his earliest promises, and the site of the first altar 
he built to God in the land. In this green plain Jacob, too, 
had resided ; here was the well which bore hk name, and 
here the pieoe of ground he had bequeathed to Joseph, and 
where Joseph's bones were now to be laid. The purpose ol 
Joshua in going to Shechem at this time was to fulfil the 
solemn injunction of Moses, that as soon as they should 
come into the land, the blessings of the law shonM be 
solemnly proclaimed from Mount G^rizim, and the curses 
from Mount Ebal, in presence of all the congregation. The 
two hills of Shechem, Gerizim on the south, and Ebal on 
the north, each about 600 feet in height, are separated by a 
narrow valley. Six of the tribes stood on the side of the 
one hill, and six on the side of the other ; the priests and 
Levites stood in the valley below, and read out the words of 
the law; the tribes on Gerizim shouted "Amen" to the 
blessings, and those on Ebal to the curses. " It must have 
been an imposing speotaole : the ark of the covenant in the 
centre, surrounded by the elders, officers, and judges, with 
the venerable Joshua at their head ; the banners of the 
tribes marking their different positions, qs appointed by God; 
and the millions of Israel extendin^g; m firm phalanx as far 
^ the eye could reach; .... and wh^n the meo, women, and 
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eliildren with one voice shoated *' Amen,^ the acclaim must 
have reverberated among the rocks around with true sublim- 
ity, and have swelled in majestic volumes towards heaven.** 
In consequence of neglecting to ask counsel of God« 
Joshua was drawn by a cunning stratagem into a treaty 
with the Gibeonites,* a powerful tribe of Hivites in the 
neighbourhood of AL They declared that they had come 
from a very great distance, and threw him off Ms guard by 
& show of pious humility. Immediately after this event 
there was formed a great confederacy among all the kings 
in the southern district of the country, for the purpose 
of chastising the Gibeonites and opposing Joshua* The 
bead-quarters of the Israelitish army were now at Gilgal, 
near Jericho, about 20 miles firom Gibeon. Five kings, 
whose respective capitals were Jemsalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, 
Lachish, and Eglon, collected their forces at Gibeon, and 
must have presented a formidable appearance. But the 
eourage and activity of Joshua were equal to the occasion. 
Marching his troops by night up the steep pass from Gil- 
gal, he fell unexpectedly on his enemies, encamped on the 
green plain of Gibeon, defeated them with tremendous 
■laughter, and drove them over the summit of the plateau, 
down the western passes of Beth-horon, into the valley 
below. It was on this occasion that the sun and moon 
were arrested in their course, in the vaUey of Ajalon, that 
Joshua might have light to complete his conquest, t After 

* Onsov (now El-Jib) stands on the top of a little hill, round which is spread 
one of the richest plains in central Palestine, meadow-like In smoothness and 
tei dm ' e , dotted with rineyards and oliTe-groves, and sendinpr ont branches, like 
ttw Ttayn of a star-flsh, among the rocky acclivities that encircle It It was at the 
pool of Gibeon that Abner was defeated and Aroasa slain, in the days of Darld 
(1 San. U. and xz.) ; and here, too, that Solomon asked and obtained '* wisdom" 
ftwn the Lord. (1 Kings iii.) 

t ** On hearing the news, Joshna made a forced march by night up the glens,* 
guided by the pale light of an old moon; and ere the sun rose over the moon- 
lalns of Hoab, the Israelites defiled into the open ground round the hill of 
Cnbeon. Their sadden appearance. Immediately followed by their fierce attack, 
ererwhelxned the Amorites. They were driven back in confusion across the 
plain. Joshna pursued them * along the way that goeth up to Beth-horon.* This 
waa the first stage of the flight— up the gentle slope that leads out cf the plain 
of Gibeon to the rocky heights east of Beth-horon. Here they [the Amorites] had 
outstripped their enemies; but when they were in ' the going down of Beth-horon,' 
—when they were rushing down the stony declivities ft-om the heights to the 
village In which we stand, and tram the village to the valley away before ni^— 
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the victory he proceeded to the several capitals of the confe-. 
derate kings, taking them in succession, and utterly destroy- 
ing their inhabitants. This campaign gave the Israelites 
possession of the whole of the southern district of Pales- 
tine. 

The northern, or Galilean district, now alone remained to 
be subdued Here also a powerful confederacy of native 
tribes waa formed, headed by Jabin, king of Hazor. AU 
the princes whose dominions lay near the Sea of Ohin- 
neroth (or Lake of Galilee) and the Mountains of Lebanon 
mustered for this campaign. But it fared no better with 
them than with their neighbours : a pitched battle was 
fought near the waters of Merom, where they were utterly 
defeated, and the complete conquest of their cities and 
territories afterwards was accomplished in detail 



*the Loi*d cast down f^reat stones from heaven upon them to Azekah, and thef 
died : they were more which died with hailstones than they which the childrai 
of Israel slew with the sword/ The Israelitish chief; leading on hU troopi^ 
wearied in body with the long night march, but undannted in spirit, c r o s s e d tho 
ridge too, and gained some prominent peak not far aboye us, teom which he saw 
the vale of Ajalon (now the Meij Ibn *Omeir) expanding flrom the ravines awa/ 
below him, and unfolding itself Into the great plfdn. Below him are the Amo- 
rites in wild conAision, clambering down rock and precipice; around him an 
bis * people of war;' behind him are the heights which Just cover Gibeon. But 
high above those heights stood the sun * in the midst of heaven ;* and in tnmt, 
over the western vale of Ajalon, was the faint figure of the crescent moon, 
visible above the hailstorm that was fast driving up from the sea in Uie vall^t 
below. ' Tlien spake Joshua to the Lord, .... and said In the sight of all 
Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou. Moon, in the valley <^ 
Ajalon I And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies.* The Amorites were evidently making 
for their cities, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, far away on the plain to the south; 
and though a great part of the day still remained, yet night might come on 
ere the Israelites could overtake them, and thus favour their escape — hence 
Josliua's remarkable prayer and command. The Amorites fled down that;raUe]r 
beneath us, and then along the great plain, dose to the base of the mountains 
Jarmuth was the nearest city, and toward it the five kings ran, turning up the 
beautiful valley of Elah (now Wady es-Sumt). But Joshua was close upon them 
ere they could ascend the hill to Jarmuth, and they hid themselves in a cave at 
Makkedah, in the side of the valley. The Israelites shut up the cave, and 
continued their pursuit, till they had made an end of pursuing their enemies. 
From Beth-horon to Jarmuth by this route is about 35 miles,— a distance that 
could not have been accomplished by the wearied armies in less than seven at 
eight hours. The Israelites encamped for the night at Makkedah, and there 
Joshua hanged the five Idnga" — Murray^t HarKibookj pp. 328, 224. 
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SECTION in.— THE ALLOTMENTS OF THE TEIBES. 



Judah, Simeon, and DaiL 

Benjamin. 

Ephraim and Manasseh. 

The northern trlbe& 

PhoBnidii-TVre and Sidon 



Eastern tribes — Keubcn. 

Gad 

Manaaseh. 

Tribe of LeyL 

Ecclesiastical capital— Shiloh. 



The main part of the country being now subdued, it 
only remained for Joshua, in connection with Eleazar the 
high priest, and the heads of the tribes, to divide it among 
the nine and a half tribes that had yet to receive their 
settlement. 

The first tribe to which a territory was assigned was 
JuDAH. The tract allotted to this tribe was a large and 
remarkable district, stretching westwards from the Dead 
Sea, and northwards from the southern wilderness, and 
forming the chief part of what we have called the southern 
division of the country. Out of this division a part was 
afterwards taken for Simeon ; but Simeon was never an im- 
portant tribe ; — as Jacob prophesied, he was " scattered 
among his brethren." "The hill country of Judah,** or 
** Judeea,** was famous alike in Old Testament and New 
Testament times. Here, among round hills and broad 
Talieys on every side, " the lion of the tribe of Judah in- 
trendied himself. Well might he be so named in this wild 
country, more than half a wilderness, the lair of the savage 
beasts, of which the traces gradually disappear as we 
advance into the interior. Fixed there, and never dislodged, 
except by the ruin of the whole nation, * he stooped down, 
he crouched as a lion, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse 
him up )* Throughout the troubled period of the Judges, 
from Othniel to Samson, Judah dwelt undisturbed within 
those mountain fastnesses. On these grey hills, and in their 
qMtcious caverns, David hid himself when he fled to the 
mountains like one of their own native partridges, and main- 
tained himself against the whole force of the enemy." The 
character of this high and rocky district fitted it peculiarly 
for the cultivation of the vine. Jud»a was accordingly cele- 
brated for its vineyards. It was from one of its valleys that 
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the twelve spies bore to Moses the bunch of grapes which 
had to be carried on their shoulders ; and at the present day 
the grapes of that district are the finest in Palestine. It 
was to the abundance and richness of its vines, in the literal 
sense, and perhaps also to the fulness of gospel blessings 
which this tribe was to send forth, that Jacob's prophecy 
referred : *' Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt 
unto the choice vine, he washed his garments in wine, and 
his clothes in the blood of grapes. His eyes shall be red 
with wine, and his teeth white with milk." The most dis- 
tinguished cities in the tribe of Judah were Hebron and 
BethleheoL Lachish, Libnah, and other "fenced dties," 
come into prominent notice in later times. It was deficient 
in streams; and though nearly all hills together, had no 
fimgh mountain of great historical name or fame. 

Nestling round the lion of Judah lay Simeon on the 
south, Dan on the north-west, and Bei\jamin on the nortL 
The districts dotted to Simeon and Dan included the ter- 
ritories of the Philistines ;* and troubled and stormy was the 
life of both these tribes, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
such active foes. The Philistines were hardly disturbed by 
Joshua. Till the times of David, they can scarcely be said 



* The toritoiy of the Pliillstioet extended mainly alaag the ihore of tbe 
Mediterranean, in the couth-wettera part of the coantry. It was remarkable 
for it8 loaunaut eom flelda, in letting flre to which Samson did them a Terj 
serious injury. Dr. Robinson at one spot counted no fewer than thirty herds ti 
cettle treadinif oat grain, and remarked the grains and fimits of ererjr kind aafil 
of tlte finest qoallty which tlie festUe soil produced. The ooontrjr of the Phlllf- 
tiaes lay along the direct route between Egypt and Syria; and in the oonteils 
between the kings of Egypt and those of Assyria and Babylon, in later ttinei^ 
its strong cities became bones of contention, the possession of wliich was moft 
keenly desired by the liral nionarofas. Gaca, the principal city In Samson's tlm^ 
and the site of the great temjde which he orerthrew at his death, is now a ball, 
■ bare ruin ; but a modem Gaza lias sprang up in the neighbourhood. This place 
was besieged by Pharaoh-necho and Gambyses, and it withstood Alexander the 
Ores*- Ave months. Askelon, the birth-place of Herod the Great, and, aooord- 
ing to ..fte legend, of Semiramis, queen of Assyria, is now quite deaelatA Aab- 
dod, ot Azotus, where the temple of Dagon stood in the time of Samnel, and 
which withstood a siege by Psammiticus, king of Egypt for twenty-nine yean, 
Is now quite insignificant. Of Gath, where David took refiige wttfa king 
Achish, there is not now the aligfateat trace. Mr. Porter thinks that it stood on 
a lail now called Tel-eS'SAfieh. Ekroo, or Akir, is an insignificant place, but 
without any appearance of antiquity. It was here the ark was sent from AAdod -, 
and fitun Ekron it was forwarded to Beth-shemesh. The desolation of tha PliiU*- 
.ttae territory ^xempUflea rery strikingly the fuUUment of prophecy. 
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to have been effectually subdued. The names of their great 
towns, goremed by their five lords, are familiar to every 
reader of the Bible — Ekron, Gath, Ashdod, Askelon, and 
€kusa. Samson, a native of Zorah, of the tribe of Dan, was 
the only man of name whom either Dan or Simeon ever 
brought to confront their formidable nei>^hbours. Indeed, 
both Dan and Simeon dwindled into great insignificance in 
tiieir allotted settlements ; and at an early period a colony 
of Danites proceeded to the extreme north, and founded the 
city Dan, &miliarly known as the most northerly place in 
the country. 

The territoiy assigned to Benjamin lay immediately to the 
north of Judah. In its general features it resembled Judah, 
bat it was greatly less in extent Notwithstanding its nar- 
row limits, it was the scene of many great events. It was 
** little Benjamin" that furnished the first royal " ruler " to 
the nation of Israel Gibeah, Saul's capital, lay within its 
borders, as did also Jerusalem, emphatically and almost 
imperishably, " the holy city." Here, too, at first at least 
(for afterwards it belonged to the kingdom of the ten tribes), 
was Beth-el, where Jacob had his wonderful vision, and from 
whose heights Abraham got one of his first views of the 
Land of Promise. Jericho and Gilgal were also in this tribe ; 
so was Bamah, where the great weeping was heard ; and 
Brthany, where our Lord spent so many peaceful hours. It 
was in one of the deep passes that intersect Benjamin on 
the east that Joshua fought his first great battle — ^the battle 
of Ai ; and at Beth-horon, in the valley of Ajalon, on the 
western side of the plateau, while the sun and moon lingered 
in the heavens to witness his triumph, he completed the 
roat of the confederate kings. At a later period, we find 
Sennacherib at Michmash, another celebrated town and 
pass in this tribe ; and after the return from Babylon, Judas 
, Maccabeus, a native of the neighbouring hills, gained his 
first victory at Beth-horon. Fifteen hundred years after 
tlie dBjB of Joshua, the Boman legions were defeated and 
driven down the pass of Beth-horon, precisely as the con- 
fiBderate kings had been. More than a thousand years 
later, the Crusaders tried to reach Jerusalem by the same 
mad; and the last halting-ground of Kichard was at tb 
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w6ll in the valley of Ajalon. The Mount of Olives was in 
the tribe of Beigamin, and so were nearly all those places in 
and around Jerusalem which have been crowned with un* 
• dying fame. Thus, though little, in one sense, among the 
tribes of Israel, Benjamin, in real interest and greatness^ 
rivalled them alL It was not the least of its glories that 
Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, was a member of 
this tribe, and could describe himself, with a feeling ap- 
proaching to exultation, as " an Hebrew of the HebrewSy of 
the tribe of Benjamin." 

The portions of Ephraim and Manasseh, which lay to the 
north of Beigamin, differ considerably in character from 
those of the southern tribes. The continuous stretch of 
highland country is now more interrupted ; wider plains, such 
as Sharon and Shechem, spread out their fertile bosoms; 
there are more separate moimtains, and more streams of 
running water, and more continuous tracts of verdure and 
vegetation. For a long period of the history of Israel 
Ephraim was the principal tribe. In the days of the judges, 
we find " the men of Ephraim " again and again exceedingly 
jealous when they fancied that they had been treated with 
neglect, or placed in an inferior position. Shechem, which 
lay between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, which had already 
become famous in the days of Abraham and Jacob, and 
which Joshua may be said to have made the civil capital of 
the country, was situated in the tribe of Ephraim. So was 
Shiloh, the first ecclesiastical capital, where the ark was 
solemnly placed, at the end of Joshua's wars. So also was 
Samaria, which became, imder Omri, the capital of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. Joshua himself was a man of 
- Ephraim, and must have given no small importance to the 
tribe. Gideon, one of the most noble of the judges, with 
his seventy princely brothers, was a native of the a<^aoent 
tribe of Manasseh. " The mountain," or mountainous part^ 
"of Ephraim," was frequently the rallying-place for the 
nation, where the appointed deliverers raised the standard 
of resistance to their oppressors. Deborah, though herself 
apparently of the northern tribes, dwelt between Bamah 
and Beth-el, in Moimt Ephraim ; Tola of Issachar judged 
Israel in Shamir, in the same mount ; Samuel was of Rama- 
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thaim-zophim, also of Mount Ephraim. It was a deep 
mortification to this tribe when Judah obtained the prefer- 
ence, by the appointment of David as king. The revolt of 
Ephraim, with his allied tribes, in the days of Rehoboam, 
showed that his wounded jealousy had never been thoroughly 
healed. In the confines of Ephraim and Manasseh was 
sittiated the fine plain of Sharon, celebrated for its excellent 
pastures and fragrant roses.* On the sea-coast lay Joppa, 
long the chief sea-port of Palestine ; and, at a later period, 
GsBsarea, which became, under the Romans, the capital of 
the country. 

. The hills that form the boundary of Manasseh on the 
north slope down towards a plain — the largest and most 
fiuQOUs in Palestine — called in Scripture Jezreel, sometimes 
M^ddo, and in modem geography, the Plain of Esdraelon. 
This fell to the lot of the tribe of Issachar ; but though the 
history of the district is exceedingly memorable, that of the 
tribe is not closely connected with it. The New Testament 
district of GaUlee commences with this plain. It is a wide 
opening, about 12 miles broad, between the hills of central 
Palestine on the south and the loftier heights of Lebanon 
on the north, running across the coimtry, from the Mediter* 
lanean on the north-west to the valley of the Jordan on the 
south-east. For several miles it is bounded by the rocky 
ridge of Mount Carmel, which juts out into the sea in the 
finrm of a bold promontory, and slopes down towards the 
land till it melts into the plain. As it approaches the 
Jordan valley, the plain is interrupted by three hills running 
into it in a north-westerly direction, like three fingers of a 
hand — Gilboa, Little Hermon, and Tabor. On the north, it 
18 bounded by the mountains of Galilee— the hills that 
endrcle Nazareth being close to its edge. The plain is 
watered by "that ancient river, the river Kishon," that 

. * ** Le&ying the gardens of Jaffa behind ns, we entered an eztentire, fertile, and 
lotely pliUn— it was the plain of Sharon. Wherever the ground waa cultivated, 
itintmgbt forth flrnit in abundance. We passed two small villages, which were 
eotlrdy enclosed in olive grovea .... The rain had opened nature's flowery 
treamres; before us was spread a most magnificent carpet, wrought with divers 
eoloors of gold, crimson, red, and blue— a carpet made without hands, in com* 
ptriion with which the most costly Persian in the sultan's harem dwindles into 
vtter Inslgnlflcance."— J/toibiiary Labours i» Jtrmakm, 
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finds its way to the sea through a narrow opening to the 
north of GarmeL Anotiier opening, still farther to the 
north, gives a passage to the Belus, and forms the round buy 
of Acre or PtolemaicL The plain itself has the aspect <^ a 
great com field, dotted here and there with olives, and inter- 
spersed with villages. Jezreel, where Ahab had one of his 
palaces; Shunem, where Elisha restored the boy to lift; 
£n-dor, where Saul consulted the witch ; Beth-shan, wheie 
the Philistines fixed the bodies of Saul and his sons; and 
Megiddo, where Josiah was slain, were among the towns of 
this district On the brow of Carmel Elijah had his funoos 
contest with the priests of Baal ; and tradition points to 
Tabor as the scene of our Lord's transfiguraticm, althou^ re- 
cent travellers are disposed to think that that event took 
place on the dewy heights of the greater Hermon. 

But the chief &me of this plain is derived £rom its battiles^ 
It has, indeed, been the great battle-field of F&lestina It 
was here that Barak defeated the Ganaauites, and Gideon 
the Amalekites and Midianites ; here, in the days of Eli, the 
Philistines routed the Isradites, and took fiN)m them the aik 
of the Lord ; here, in the time of Saul, the PhilistineB again 
attacked the Israelites, routing Saul and killing his sons 
on the mountains of Gilboa; here, long after, king Josiah 
was slain, in a great battle with the Egyptians ;—m shoit, 
'* Eadraelon has been the chosen place of encampment in 
every great contest carried on in the country, until the dis- 
astrous march of Kapoleon Bonaparte from Egjpt into SyiiSk 
Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Crusaders, Egyptians, Persians, 
Druses, Turks, Arabs, and French, — ^warriors out of every 
nation which is under heaven, have pitched their tents upon 
the plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld their banners wet 
with the dews of Tabor and Hermon." It is probably 
because the district has been so much signalized by great 
national struggles that we hear so little of the tribe of 
Issachar in connection with it. *' The strong ass, couching 
between two burdens," was not likely to make his name 
famous in a scene of so great exploits. 

North of Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali had 
their settlements. Living in so remote a part of the coun- 
try, these tribes did not mingle much in its strifes. It 
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was foretold of Asher that he waa to be blessed with chil* 
dren ; to " dip his foot in*' the " oil" of his olive groves ; and 
to be ^' shod with" the " iron and brass" of Lebanon. Naph- 
tali was to be like a '* hind let loose," as our translation has it ; 
or, according to others, a spreading terebinth ; — realized in 
a traveller's description of Eedesh-naphtali as " a natural 
park of oaks and terebinths." The whole district lies em- 
bosomed among the hiUs that spread out from the foot of 
Lebanon, and contains many scenes of remarkable beauty. 
Though seldom noticed in the Old Testament, it is of strik- 
ing and absorbing interest in the New. Concealed by these 
round hiUs of Zebulun, that rise like an enclosure round it, 
is Najuureth, where the angel rested that announced to Mary 
the coming birth of Jesus, and where the Word made flesh 
spent by far the greater part of his earthly life ; and away, 
at the eastern boundary of the same tribe, and the southern 
"coast" of Naphtali, where the mountains slope down to the 
lake, 18 the hallowed region where most of his mighty works 
were done, and where so many words of life and beauty fell 
like showers of dew-drops from his lips. Nazareth was the 
quiet, rural district,— fit scene for calm meditation and devo- 
tion ; the shores of the Lake of Tiberias, with its busy cities 
and active population, were the fit scene of his active life. 
The woe that he pronounced on Chorazin, Bethsaida, Oaper- 
naiim, and other cities, wherein most of his mighty works 
were done, has fallen on them with such dreadful severity, 
that not a trace of them now remains to tell the traveller on 
what spots they stood. 

Still farther to the north, near the sources of the Jordan, 
was the town of Dan, where Jeroboam set up one of his 
calves ; and, in later times, Osesarea Philippi, where Philip 
the tetrarch had his palace. It was near this place, too, that 
Jesus put his memorable question to his disciples, '* Whom 
say men that I am?" and first announced— at the farthest 
possible point from the destined scene— the terrible suffer- 
ings and death that awaited him. It was in this region, 
too, that he was transfigured ; perhaps on that magnificent 
height to the east, Hermon, or Sirion, covered with snow,— 
whose purity was even rivalled by the whiteness of his 
ndmenti-— and shooting its peaks high into the heavens. 
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Here> at least) was the northern limit of his wanderings: 
after a brief rest and refreshment of mind and body amid its 
glorious scenery, he changed his course, and steadfastly set 
his face to go up to Jerusalem* 

To the north-west of the tribe of Asher stretches the 
narrow and rocky strip of Phoenicia, or " coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon.*' Though the Sidonians were descended fiom 
Canaan, they were not expressly specified as doomed to 
extermination, and the Israelites seem to have thought that 
they were to be spared. They were almost the only neigh- 
bours with whom the Israelites lived in habitual friendship. 
Their coimtry was so secluded that, had it not been from 
commercial causes, there would have been little or no com- 
munication between them. But the Phoenicians were glad 
to exchange their manufactures for the farm and garden 
produce of the Israelites, and a friendly intercourse sub- 
sisted long between them. It was to Zarephath, one of the 
towns of Phoenicia, that Elijah was sent, in the time of a 
great famine, to bring life and sustenance to the Syro- 
Phoenician widow and her son ; and it was somewhere within 
the borders of this territory that another Syro-phoenician 
woman once came, seeking a greater prophet than El^'ah, 
and, after a memorable exhibition of faith, went home re- 
joicing, her afflicted daughter having been made whole* 

A few miles north of Tyre, one of the largest riyera of 
S3rria, the Leontes, enters the Mediterranean. If we ascend 
its banks, after passing through a deep gorge or ravine that 
runs across the chain of Lebanon, we enter the celebrated 
and beautiful province of Ooele-Syria, or " Hollow Syria/* so 
called from its lying in the hollow between Lebanon and 
Hermon. This fertile plain seems to have been the refrige 
of many of the Canaanites who fled northwards before the 
victorious arms of Joshua. Growing here to great numbers, 
they poiired southwards in the days of Deborah and Barak, 
and terrified the Israelites with their frightful chariots of 
iron. In this plain stood Eiblah, a place of sad associations 
in Jewish history — ^where one king of Judah (Jehoahaz) was 
thrown in chains by the king of Egypt ; and his brother, 
king Zedekiah, was deprived of his eyes, after witnessing 
the massacre of his children, by the king of Babylon. Far- 
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ther north stood Baalath, or Baalbec, a city of Solomon*s, 
and one of the most magnificent ever reared by the hand of 
man. In the period between the Old Testament and the 
New Coele-Syria continued for a long time a bone of conten- 
tion between the kings of Egypt and Syria, passing very 
frequently from the hands of the one into those of the 
other. The scenery of the district is remarkably grand. 
Where the ravine of the Leontes crosses the Lebanon range 
it is very narrow, the rocks rising perpendicularly,, some- 
times to the height of 1000 or 1200 feet. On the north, 
the valley is bounded by the snowy crest of Lebanon, and 
on the south by the still more snowy crest of Hermon. 
Green pastures and thriving vineyards fill up the plain. 
Beyond the sources of the Leontes there is a remarkable 
opening through the chain of mountains to the sea, believed 
hy many to be " the entering in of Hamath," the northern 
boundary of the Land of Promise. It is not very far from 
this that the slender remains are to be foimd of those forests 
of cedar that at one time seem everywhere to have been 
•* the glory of Lebanon." These cedars, now only twelve in 
number, stand in a broad cleft of Lebanon^ at 6300 feet 
above the sea. They are surrounded by an after-growth of 
four hundred younger cedars, more or less. Seen from a 
distance, the whole seems like a green spot, the size of a 
man's hand — a grove of such tiny dimensions that one might 
suppose it to be a solitary bush of oak.* 

Between the eastern side of Hermon and the northern 
frontier of Bashan lay several states, that are more or less 
mentioned in the history of the Israelites. Among them 
was the small kingdom of Gkshur, a daughter of whose king 
became the wife of Absalom, and where Absalom fled when 
banished firom Jerusalem ; the kingdom of Maachah ; and 
the kingdom of Zobah. But by far the most remarkable 
kingdom in this quarter was that whose capital was 
Damascus. Even in the time of Joshua, Damascus was a 
very ancient city; for we read of it in the days of Abraham, 
the steward of whose house was Eliezer of Damascus. Its 
situation is very remarkable. It lies in a plain at the eastern 

* Vaa de Velde, yoL U. pp. 477, 478. 
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foot of Anti-Lebanon, dz or eight days^ journey from Jem- 
salem. The plain is watered by the riyer Chiysorrhoas, 
anciently called the Bairada, and supposed to be either the 
Pharpar or Abana of Naaman (2 Kings t. 12). For many 
miles the dty is girdled by fertile fields and gardens, wstefed 
by the Barrada and other streams ; and the regetation is so 
fresh and green, that in the East Damascus is called '* a pearl 
in the midst of emeralda" As the traveller approaches it 
from Anti-Lebanon, the view is magnificent. A plain, 50 
miles in drcait, bordered by blue mountains in the distiuiee^ 
lies before him, forming a vast waving grove of walnut, fig, 
pomegranate, plum, apricot, citron, and other firuit-trees; 
while in the distance, rising above this vast sea of green, 
brown, and yellow foliage, are seen the leaden domes, the 
gilded crescents, and the marble minarets of I>amascu8. 
The situation seems as if marked out by Nature as the site 
of a great and wealthy city. In the course of its long his- 
tory it has passed through many fluctuations of fortune, and 
acknowledged many different masters; at the present day, 
with a population of some 150,000, it is still one of the 
most considerable cities of the East. 

We have ahready described, in general terms, the district 
east of the Jordan, where Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe 
of Manasseh chose their settlement& Reuben occupied the 
most southerly district. His lot embraced a considerable 
part of the kingdom of Sihon, being bounded on the south 
by the Amon, and extending on the north to the southern 
border of Mount Gilead. His southern and eastern flanks 
were covered by the Moabites, from whom, doubtless, hd 
suffered much annoyance. " Unstable as water, he did not 
excel." Among the towns in this district were Ashdoth- 
pisgah, in the neighbourhood of Moimt Pisgah ; Beth-barah, 
a celebrated ford of the Jordan ; Bezer, one of the six cities 
of refiige ; Heshbon, famous for its fish-pools (Song of SoL 
vii. 4); and Jahaz, where Moses defeated Sihon. It was 
either within or on the confines of Reuben's lot that Moses 
had his view of Canaan, and that Elijah entered the chariot 
of fire. Li New Testament times it acquired distinction as 
the scene of the preaching and baptism of John (John L 28). 
Probably it was on the ancient lot of Reuben that Jesus 
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himself wad tiaplized, and the Holy Ghost descended like a 
dore. The ** water," that had at first been only the emblem 
of Benben's instal^ty, thus became the symbol of better 
things ; and the fickleness of the first-bom of Jacob was 
redeemed by the glorious stead£E»tne8S of the only-begotten 
Son of God. 

Gsd settled down on the north of Beaben. His lot 
embraced the remainder of Sihon's kingdom, inchiding the 
half of Gilead, and ran up in a narrow strip as far as the 
Lake of Gkdilee, between the Jordan and the other half of 
Gflead, which was given to Manasseh. It included Mahan- 
aim, a place of considerable strength, where the angels met 
Jacob (QeiL zzxiL 2) ; where Ishbosheth, son of Saul, had 
his ro^ residence; and where David took refuge when he 
fled fix)m Absalom ;— Peniel, where Jacob wrestled with the 
Angel ; — Ramoth-mizpeh, or Ramoth-gilead, where Ahab 
and Jehoehaphat went to make war with the Sjrrians; 
where Ahab was slain, and his son Joram, some years after, 
was wounded ; and where Jehu, by the orders of Elisha, 
was anointed king of Israel Gilead, half of which be- 
longed to this tribe, was a picturesque range of mountains, 
ronning parallel to the Jordan as far as the Lake of Galilea 
To the east of Qsd lay the territories of the Ammonites, and 
their capital, Kabbah, or Babbath-ammon, afterwards called 
Fhiladelphia. The dose proximity of the Ammonites must 
have been as troublesome to Gad as that of the Moabites 
to Reuben. Philadelphia, which is built on each side of a 
stream ("the city of waters," 2 Sam. xiL 27), is remarkable 
for its fine ruins ; but their age is not older than the time 
of the Greeks and Romans. A still more celebrated collec- 
tion of ruins is found at Jerash (Gerasa), a few miles from 
the capital of Ammon ; the temple of Baal, or the Sun, 
whose worship was uniyersal over this country, still attracts 
admiration, and must have once been a magnificent building. 

The half tribe of Manasseh obtained for its share the 
ancient kingdom of Og. This included the northern half of 
Gilead, the district of Argob, and the whole of Bashan. 
Among its many cities were Ashteroth-kamaim, and Edrei, 
the capitals of Og, already mentioned ; Jabesh-gilead, whose 
were massacred for refusing to join the 
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against Benjamin (Judg. xxi. 8), and where Saul routed the 
Ammonites, and saved the inhabitants from captivity (1 Sam. 
xL) G^ara, Bethsaida, and other places near the Sea of 
Ckdilee, are believed to have lain within the confinea of this 
tribe; here, too, was "the desert place" to which our Lord 
used to retire for rest with his disciples, across the Sea of 
Galilee ; and here were some of the moimtains on whose 
tops he would at times spend nights in prayer. 

The only tribe that was not furnished with a territorial 
home was Levi This tribe, being devoted to offices con- 
nected with the priesthood, and supported by the tithes 
and offerings of the whole people, had no landed possessions, 
and was distributed over the whole country. Cities for the 
residence of the Levites were assigned them from the lots 
of all the tribes. Pre-eminent among these were the six 
cities of refuge, to which persons might flee who had un- 
intentionally destroyed a brother's life : these were, Hebron 
in Judah, Shechem in Ephraim, and Kedesh in Naphtali, on 
the west of Jordan; and Bezer in Eeuben, Bamoth in 
Gilead, and Golan in Manasseh, on the east. 

While the process of allotment was going on, a resting- 
place was fixed on for the ark of the tabernacle. The place 
chosen for this purpose was Shiloh, a town in the tribe of 
Ephraim, situated among the hills to the north of Bethel 
For many generations the ark remained at Shiloh, and 
thither the Hebrew people went up from year to year, to 
attend the feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. 
There is nothing striking about the situation of ShiloL 
After the ark was removed from it, it sunk into insignifi- 
cance and neglect ; and at the present day, Seilun, as it is 
called, consists of little but an old tower, with large stones 
and fragments of columns, indicating an ancient site. Many 
an interesting scene must have been enacted at that hUl- 
encircfed spot. Here it was that Hannah prayed for a son ; 
here she devoted her little Samuel to the Lord; through 
that narrow valley old Eli, with trembling heart, witnessed 
them carry out the ark on the fatal day of Aphek; and there 
the dying, heart-broken mother, widowed in every sense, lefl 
the name of Ichabod for the infant that opened his eyes to 
see the glory depart from Israel. In Joshua's days, the 
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yearly gatherings at Shiloh must have been most interesfc- 
iiig« The people, for the most part, were pervaded by the 
spirit of piety, and were disposed to give God the glory due 
to him. At each gathering, the mercies they had expe- 
rienced as a united host would be brought to mind and 
piously acknowledged; old friendships would be renewed; 
and more recent tokens of Crod's goodness would be made 
known, in connection with the special history of each tribe 
and family, to cheer the hearts and strengthen the faith of 
alL The only occurrence, during Joshua's lifetime, that 
gaTe ground for even a suspicion of any departure from the 
appointed worship, was the erection of a great altar on the 
east bank of the Jordan, by the tribes who had their resi- 
dence there. The other tribes dreaded that some rival 
eatablishment to that at Shiloh was about to be set up, and 
made a very spirited remonstrance against such a proceed- 
ing. An embassy which they sent over brought back word 
that no design of this sort was entertained, and that the 
altar was intended simply as a memorial of the Lord's good- 
ness to the eastern tribes, as well as to the rest of the 
nation. The congregation was satisfied with the explana- 
tion, and harmony was restored. 



SECTION IV. — Joshua's death. 

Hi* flaal charge. I Judgments on the Canaan- I Religions spirit of the 

His character. ) ites vindicated. | Jewish people. 

About twelve or fourteen years after the final or second 
division of the country, Joshua felt his end approaching, 
assembled the heads of all the tribes at Sbechem, and de- 
livered to them his dying charge. It was marked by great 
earnestness and affection. He coigured them, by all the 
mercies of the past, -.and by all the hopes for the future, 
to cleave to the Lord. The Hebrews were a quick, fickle, 
impulsive people, and such an appeal as this had for the 
moment a resistless power. They vowed again and again 
never to forsake their God, and never to turn to idols. 
Joshua was aware of their fickleness, and took aU the means 
in his power to perpetuate the remembrance of their vow. 

L 
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Close to the sanctuary in Shiloh a great stone was set up 
tinder an oak, as a perpetual witoess of a vow so solemnly 

sworn. At last, his work being fully done, the 

^Agyfj Conqueror of Palestine, at the ripe age of one hun- 

KM ^^ *^^ ^^ years, was gathered to his fathers^ 

and buried in Mount Ephraim. 
The character of Joshua is highly instructiYa The union 
in him of energy and gentleness, deep humility and lofty 
courage, strong &ith and unflinching obedience, showed tlu^ 
in personal character, as well as in name and in official 
work, he bore a strong resemblance to Christ. The name 
Jesus in the New Testament is equivalent to Joshua in the 
Old (Heb. iv. 8). He was a thorough-going man, — one who 
" followed the Lord fully." The principle of his life might 
be stated in these words, — " I delight to do thy will, O my 
QodJ* That combination of courage and gentleness, of tlM 
lion and the lamb, which was foimd in so many Old Testa- 
ment types of Christ, was finely exemplified in his treat- 
ment of Achan. Nothing could have been gentler than his 
way of drawing out a confession : " My son, give, I pray 
thee, glory to the Lord God of Israel, and make confession 
unto him; and tell me now what thou hast done; hide it 
not from me ;"— and nothing could have been more firm or 
fearless than his conduct in executing the offender. It was 
in the same spirit of implicit obedience to Qod*s authority 
that he acted in destroying the Canaanites. He was a man 
that so trembled at God's word, that when he heard it, he 
did not confer with flesh and blood. It was the privily 
of Joshua, as a type of Christ, to guide the people to the 
" rest " of Canaan, though not to the rest of the gospel, 
— ^that " rest which remaineth to the people of Grod." 

The judgments which Joshua and his army inflicted on 
the native races of Canaan were very terrible, but at the 
same time richly deserved. The idolatry of these nations 
appears to have been very extreme ; and, in connection with 
it, their wickedness was truly awfuL It was often wicked- 
ness of a very disgusting and degrading character ; and, as 
far as ordinary means were concerned, incurable. God had 
borne with it for hundreds of years. It was now truly fulL 
Every warning had been set at nought. The utter destruo- 
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tion of these nations was justified as thoroughly as the do- 
stniction of the old world, or of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
Jews were simply God's instruments in executing the judg- 
ment, just as the waters of the flood and the fire and brim- 
stone from heaven had been in the former cases. God 
might, and would, have swept away the Canaanites by 
natural causes, had he not wished to impress the Jews in 
the most striking manner with the consequences of forsaking 
the pure worship of the true God. It was constantly repre- 
sented to them, that all the evils which tliey had inflicted 
(xn the Canaanites, and greater evils besides, would be sent 
upon themselves, if they should become idolaters. In point 
of fact, the Canaanites were not wholly destroyed. Some 
of them seem to have been driven towards the north and 
west, and others appear to have fled to Africa. A remnant, 
too, remained in the land. The influence which even that 
small remnant exerted in corrupting the Israelites clearly 
shows, that had a considerable body of Canaanites remained, 
the Hebrew religion would have lost all its truth and purity. 
It was the order for their destruction that secured the 
preservation of a true faith and a pure worship on the earth. 
To the doomed nations it was an act of just severity ; to the 
world at large of imspeakable mercy. 

We have already remarked, that the religious spirit of the 
nation in the time of Joshua was highly pleasing. It is 
touchingly referred to in one of the prophets, as the time of 
Israel's espousals : " Thus saith the Lord, I remember thee, 
the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals^ when 
thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in a land that was 
not sown" (Jer. ii. 2). A wilderness-training— the discipline 
of privation and crucifixion to the world — had been greatly 
blessed. The people were now to have a time of worldly 
prosperity and comfort ; and, as often happens still in 
similar cases, the period of prosperity was to prove more 
really disastrous than the period of suffering. Moses' pro- 
phecy was soon to be verified — " Jeshurun waxed fat, and 
kicked : thou art waxen fat, thou art grown thick, thou art 
covered with fatness : then he forsook God which, made him, 
and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation" (Deut. 
di. 15). 
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LEADING EVENTS, ETa 



[OHAP. TZL 



LEADING EVENTS OP THIS PERIOD. 



Passa^ of the Jordan. 
Destmction of Jericho. 
Capture of Ai. 
The law read at Shechem. 
Deception of the Gibeonites. 
Confederacy of the five king^. 
Battle of Gibeon. 



Battle of Merom. 
Diyiaion of the land begun. 
Tabernacle set up at Shiloh. 
Division of the land completed. 
Settlement of the Levites. 
Altar built beyond Jordan. 
Joshua's last charge at Shechem. 



CHIEF MOIJNTAINS OP PALESTINE. 



WKST SIDB. 

Lebanon. 

Hills of Galilee. 

Mount Tabor. 

Little Hermon. 

GUboa. 

Carmel. 

Mountains of Ephraim. 

Ebal. 

€herizim. 

Mount of Olives. 

Mountains of Judah. 



BAST8IDX. 

Mount Hermon ; also called 
Amana, Sirion, or Sion. 

Mount Gilead. 

The Hill of Bashan. 

The Mountains of Moab; called 
also Abarim, and in/JaHii^ 
Pisgah and Nebo. 



CHIEP BTVEBS AND BROOKS OP PALESTINE. 

Jordan (now Sheriat d-Kditr). 

Kishon (now Afuilnc^to).— Judges v. 21 ; 1 Kings xviiL 40L 

Gherith. — 1 Kings xvii 3. 

Kidron (now El KeU).—2 Sam. xv. 23; John rviii 1. 

Jabbok (now Zurka^.—Qen. xzxii. 22; Deut. iiL 16. 

Amon (now Mojib). — Num. xxi. 13. 

NAMES OP THE TRIBES. 





WEST. 


■AST. 


Judah. 


H. Manasseh. 


Reuben. 


Simeon. 


Zebulun. 


Gad. 


Dan. 


Issachar. 


H. Manfuwfth. 


Bei^'amin. 


Asher. 




Ephraim. 


Naphtali. 


Levi. 



L] 



CONDITION OF THE ISRAELITES. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE JUDGES. 

FROM THE DEATH OF JOSHUA TO THE ACCESSION OF SAUL. 

Judges — Euth — 1 Sam. i.-x. 



Am iuK. 2(^ to 2809 ) f. . I From A.M, 3829 to 4301 ) 
... B.C. 1427 to 1096 ^^^^' I ... B.C. 1682 to 1110 *^*^* 



Length of Period— 332 years, U.; 472 years, H. 



SECTION L— THE SIX GREAT INVASIONS. 



Oondltion of the IsraeUtea. 

The principal ** Judges." 

L InvasloD from the east: the Assyrians 

— Ofhniel. 
1 loTadon from the south-east: the 

Hoabitea^Ehnd. 
t. InTadOD ftx>m the north: the Ca- 

naanttea^Deborah and Barak. 



4. Inraslon from the east : the Midian- 

ites— Gideon. 

5. Invasion from the east : the Ammon- 

ites— Jephthah. 

6. Invasion from the south-west: the 

Philistines— Samson. 



Samuel, his birth, office, and work. 



For several hundred years after the death of Joshua, the 
twelve tribes continued pretty much as he left them, except 
only when any or all of them fell into the idolatrous prac- 
tices of their neighbours, and, as a punishment from God, 
were harassed by some powerful enemy. The different 
tribes did not make so great efforts as they might have made 
to drive out the remaining Canaanites ; and, very soon after 
the death of Joshua, an angel or prophet from God came up 
from Gilgal to Bochim to chide them for not having com- 
pletely destroyed their altars. The chastisements which God 
sent on the people when they were unfaithful, commonly 
had the effect of humbling them, and of making them cry to 
him for help. On these occasions their cry was always heard^ 
and officers, named "Judges," were raised up to deliver them 
from the enemy who was galling them at the time. The 
Book of Judges is so named because it records the exploits 
of Bome of these great men. It makes us more or less 
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acquainted with twelve of these judges : — 1. Othniel, of the 
tribe of Judah ; 2. Ehud, a Beiyamite ; 3. Deborah, a pro- 
phetess, who was assisted by Barak ; 4. Gideon, of Manasseh ; 
5. Abimelech, his son ; 6. Tola of Issachar ; 7. Jair, of Gilead; 
8. Jephthah, also of Gilead; 9. Ibzan, of Bethlehem; 10. Elon, 
of Zebulun; 11. Abdon, a Pirathonite; and 12. Samson, a 
Danite. The office of Samuel was so imlike that of the mili- 
tary judges, that he can hardly be classed among them. 

Of several of these judges little or nothing is told ub, 
beyond the fact that they judged Israel for a certain number 
of years. The military judges of greatest eminence were 
Othniel, Ehud, Deborah (with Barak), Gideon, Jephthah, 
and Samson. Each of these achieved a great deliverance 
for his country from a particular enemy ; — Othniel, from the 
Mesopotamians ; Ehud, from the Moabites; Deborah and 
Barak, from the Canaanites ; Gideon, from the Midianites 
and Amalekites; Jephthah, from the Ammonites; and 
Samson, from the Philistines. It must not be supposed 
that each of these diflTerent enemies brought the whole 
coimtry under their dominion. Sometimes, indeed, they 
did; but on other occasions it was only the part of Palestine 
that lay nearest to their respective territories that suffered 
from their attacks. The Mesopotamians, Moabites, Midian- 
ites, and Ammonites would make their attack on the east 
border, and would, therefore, be most troublesome to the 
tribes east of the Jordan ; the Canaanites would give most 
annoyance on the north, and the Philistines on the south- 
west. 

It thus appears that, though the territories which Keuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh set their hearts on, 
were remarkably fertile and beautiful, they were very inse- 
cure ; and often, no doubt, these tribes must have felt that 
it would have been wiser for them to have gone with their 
brethren, and had the Jordan and its deep valley between 
them and their eastern foes. Apostasy from the true feith 
seems to have broken out oftener among them, owing to 
their proximity to so many idolatrous neighbours. For this 
reason they suffered heavier chastisements, and they were 
the first to go into captivity. 
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1. Invcuicn from the East: The Assyrians — Othniel. 

The first great chastiaement of the children of Israel took 
place not very many years after the death of Joshua. 
A new generation had now arisen. The people had ^ . ^' 
been marrying into heathen families, forsaking the .^ 
Lord, worshipping the Canaanite gods, and falling ' '^ 
into the horrible inmioralities which always attended that 
worship. A king of Mesopotamia, whose name was Chushan- 
rishathaim, was sent to chastise them. Josephus speaks of 
bim as a king of Assyria. The progress of Assyrian discoveries 
may, perhaps, make us better acquainted with king Chushan ; 
meanwhile we can only coigecture that he had all the fond- 
ness for conquest that distinguished the Assyrians, that he 
bad conquered all the country lying between the Euphrates 
and Palestine, and made the Israelites, like others, smart 
under the yoke of Assyrian cruelty and pride. It is re- 
markable that the scourge sent to chastise them for the 
worship of Baal and Ashtaroth, was the king of the country 
where that worship originated and had its head-quarters. 
For eight years Chushan kept the Israelites in bondage, till 
Othniel, the nephew of Caleb, was raised up to deliver them. 
According to Josephus, Othniel first surprised and destroyed 
the garrisons of the Assyrians in the country; then, muster- 
ing forces from all quarters, fought a pitched battle, in which 
he obtained a complete victory, and drove the enemy across 
the Euphrates. 

2. Invasion from the South-east : The MoahUes — Ehud. 

The lesson seems to have had effect for a whole genera- 
tion; but after forty years the same bad habits 
were again predominant The chastisement this - « -\ 
time came from the Moabites, whose king, Eglon, ^^^^ 
in alliance with his neighbours the Ammonites, 
and some tribes of the Amalekites, attacked the Israelites 
on the east, crossed the Jordan, and obtained possession 
of Jericho. Eglon continued to hold his ground for eighteen 
years, during which time he would, doubtless, inflict great 
suffering on the eastern tribes, as well as on Beigamin and 
all who dwelt near Jericho and the valley of the Jordan. 
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The man raised up to deliver Israel from £!glon was Ehud, 
a Benjamite ; he must, therefore, have lived near Jericho, 
and known the country well. Having been sent with a 
present to Eglon, he contrived to get a secret interview with 
the king, stabbed him, and, locking the door, escaped unob' 
served. Climbing the steep precipices, or quarries, behind 
Jericho, he hastened to Moimt Ephraim, where he gathered 
an army; he then seized the fords of the Jordan by which 
the Moabites required to cross to their own country; and 
having thus cut off their retreat, he put ten thousand of 
them to death, not one escaping. After his death, there was 
peace, at least in that part of the land, for the long period of 
eighty years. 

3. Invasion from the North: TheCaruumUez — Deborah 

and Barak, 

The Philistines were now making themselves trouble* 
some in the south; but the next great national 
1 ^1 A ^^^^is^^^^^ C9im% from the north, and was in- 
14^ flicted by Jabin, king of Canaan. His followen 
' and -forces were the descendants of the original 
inhabitants that lingered in the possessions of the northern 
tribes, or occupied the territory beyond them, in the valley 
between the two ranges of Lebanon. With nine hundred 
terrible war-chariots Jabin scoured the plains of Israel, 
spreading terror and misery all aroimd. The movement 
against king Jabin was begun by Deborah, a prophetess 
of extraordinary faith and courage. She had her dwelling 
under a well-known palm in Mount Ephraim, between 
Beth-el and Ramah, where she exercised the functions of 
judge of Israel, and where her godly example and coun- 
sels probably were instrumental in bringing the Israelites 
to repentance for their sins, and in thus paving the way 
for their deliverance. At her instigation, Barak, 
1 90 A * ^^^ ^^ Naphtali, belonging to Kedesh, the dty 
-urn ^^ refuge in that tribe, was induced to collect an 
army of ten thousand men, from the tribes of Ze- 
bulun and I^aphtali, and take the field against Sisera, 
Jabin's captain. The battle between them took place in 
the great plain of Esdraelon, on the banks of the Ejshon, 
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the town of Megiddo. The level plain was adapted 
he action of the Canaanite war-chariots, of wlilch 
[JBBelites had a great horror, and which they had 
coper means of attacking. Barak's little army wa» 
a np on Mount Tabor, on the east side of the plain. It 
od uncommon faith and courage, when Barak, of his 
Moord, descended with his troops from Mount Taljor, 
uurched to Megiddo to attack his great enemy. Accord- 

JoeephuB, as the Canaanites were advancing to meet 
k, a tremendous hail-storm dashed from the east upon 
fiuKS, terrified their horses, threw tliem into confusion, 
made them an easy prey to their foe. The waters of 
xook, swollen by the storm to a prodigious torrent, 
fc away the Canaanite warriors as they attemjited to 

it in order to escape to the north ; while the horses, 
ig and prancing in their fright, dashed their hoofs 
lit the stones in the bed of the river, and were disabled 
■Inqred. "The stars in their courses fought against 

Ik ... . The river Kishon swept them away Then 

the horse-hoofs broken by the means of the prancings, 
nneings of the mighty ones" (Judges v. 2()-22). Escap- 
■ Ibot^ Sisera hastened from the scene of action, and sought 
% after a run of some twenty miles, in what he deemed 
klendly tent of Jael, the wife of Hebcr, a Kenite, — a 
hdaat of the family of Jethro, who, still retaining the 
idio life, had pitched his tent near Kedesh-naphtali. 
a was treacherously killed by Jael ; and Barak, hasten- 

1 parsoit of him, was shown his dead body in the tent. 
rignal defeat delivered the Israelites from the Canaan- 
md a triumphal song, singularly spirited and spirit- 
ngt in celebration of the event, was composed and simg 
rtwrah. Deborah was evidently a woman of most re- 
■Ue character, — a woman to rouse a whole nation. 
many a day the influence of her song, holding up dis- 
land cowiurdice as it did to scorn and mockery, and 
lag feuth and courage wherever they appeared, must 

been exceedingly striking. Many a pious patriot 
the Jews in future times must have felt impelled, by 
of Deborah, to do and dare great things, in depen- 
the help of God. 
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4. Invasion from the East : The Midianite9— Gideon, 



Another interval of forty years passed, when the old cor- 
ruptions again broke out; and another invasion 
1 9RA was sent as a punishment. The pastoral hordes of 
-_g the eastern deserts — Midianites, Amalekites, and 
other tribes of Arabia — came pouring like locusts 
into the land of Israel Their plan seems to have been, 
to rush into the country, with their flocks and herds, 
when the harvest began to be gathered, seize and con- 
sume all its products, retire on the approach of winter 
to their own deserts, and repeat the visitation each re- 
turning summer. The Israelites were so terrified, that 
they had to abandon the plains and valleys, retire to their 
waUed towns and intrenchments, and even hide in caves 
from their insatiable foes and plunderers. For seven suc- 
cessive seasons this wretched state of things continued; and 
the enemy had got possession of nearly the whole land 
before the nation was humbled, and made to acknowledge 
its sin. At last a prophet was sent expressly to remind the 
people of their wickedness ; and his mission had the desired 
effect. Soon after, Gideon, a man of Manasseh, 
1 9AQ ^^ ^ meeting with an angel at his house at 
Ophrah, and was commanded and commissioned 
to deliver Israel from Amalek. It was no easy 
matter to rouse his faith to the requisite pitch; but once 
roused, it stood right nobly. He sounded a note of de- 
fiance to the Midianites. In reply, they assembled in the 
valley of Jezreel, the central part of the plain of Esdraelon, 
in such multitudes as to cover the plain like grasshoppers. 
His own noble example, the returning spirit of faith and 
courage in the northern tribes, and the remembrance of 
Deborah and Barak that lingered in the scene of their 
exploits, drew to his standard an army of thirty-four thou- 
sand men, from the tribes of Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, 
and NaphtalL His army was encamped on the slopes of 
Mount Gilboa; but the number was judged by Go(i too 
great, and, by two several processes, was brought down to 
three hundred. This handful, armed with lamps, pitchers^ 
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and swords, spread themselves by night along one of the 
heights above the Arab host, that lay wrapped in sleep in the 
plain below, while their countless camels couched securely 
around them. Stealing down to their camp, Gideon and a 
single attendant overheard a Midianite telling his neighbour 
a dream he had just had, — of a barley-cake, from the rich 
corn-fields or thrashing-floors in the neighbourhood, that 
came rolling into the camp, and overturned one of the tents 
of Midian. The neighbour at once pronounced it a presage 
of their defeat by Gideon. Greatly encouraged, Gideon and 
his companion returned to their company, and prepared for 
action. 

On a given signal, the three hundred men broke their 
pitchers, waved their lamps, and uttered that terrible shout 
which, like the cheer of the British army, seems to have spread 
terror wherever it was heard. Roused by the unearthly noise, 
the Arab host was filled with panic, and killed one another 
in reckless confusion. In the morning, the remains of the 
host were rushing towards the Jordan, to make for their own 
country, on the other side. Gideon immediately sent word 
to the Ephraimites to seize the fords of the river, and cut off 
their retreat. A second battle took place at the ford of 
Beth-barah, when Oreb and Zeeb, "the Raven" and "the 
Wolf," two lesser chiefs of the Midianites, were slain. The 
two greater chie&, Zebah and Zalmunna, had already crossed 
the Jordan with fifteen thousand men ; and Gideon and his 
little band, "faint, yet pursuing," hastened to overtake them. 
With dauntless faith and courage, the noble three hundred 
I)enetrated far into the Midianite territory,* attacked and 
defeated the host, who were little dreaming of such an onset, 
and caught and slew the fugitive chieftains. Never, before 
or since, not even in the days of Leonidas and his Spartan 
band, were greater prodigies done by three hundred men. 
In the course of their pursuit, they had been haughtily re- 
fused aid by their own countrymen, as they passed through 
Succoth and Penuel, towns of Gilead, — the people there not 

* Nobah, one of the places mentioned past which Gideon went (Judges viil 11), 
WM at least 80 mOes east of the Jordan, near the outskirts of Og's kingdom. 
It was also caUed Kenath (Num. xxxii 42), and now Eunawat How Jbr Gideoa 
panned texond tbii pl«ce, into the Midianite desert, we do not know. 
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dreaming that so small a band could conquer so great an 
enemy, and fully expecting that, as soon as the Midianites 
recovered from their panic, they would return and chastise 
all who had befriended Gideon. Contrary to their confident 
expectations, Gideon returned victorious; and, fulfilling a 
threat he had made as he passed in the full confidence of 
faith, — destroyed the tower of Penuel, and chastised the 
princes of Succoth with the thorny branches of the acacia 
groves of their valley. 

The " day of Midian" continued long to be memorable in 
the history of Israel In the Psalms (Ps. Ixxxiii 9-11), two 
or three centuries after, we find the discomfiture of the host 
of Midian, and especially the destruction of Oreb and Zeeb, 
Zebah and Zalmunna, referred to as among the most astound- 
ing of God*s judgments on his enemies. Even at the interval 
of five hundred years, the prophet Isaiah drew from the day of 
Midian (ch. ix. 4), and the rock of Oreb (ch. x. 26), an emblem 
of the destruction that was to be brought upon the terrible 
hosts of Ass3rria. Gideon is celebrated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as one of those heroes of faith whose reliance on 
the arm of Jehovah was the secret of their glorious success. 
The people had such a sense of his noble qualities, that they 
invited him to become their king. But the piety of Gideon 
would not listen to the proposal : he knew that God v^as 
Israel's king, and he would not be the man to usurp His 
functions. For about forty years he continued to act as 
judge to his countrymen. But, like other great and good 
men, he had his weaknesses; and somehow, after his vic- 
tories, he was induced to apply the gold he had taken from 
the enemy, in embroidering an ephod or priestly robe, which 
he placed in his house, intending, apparently, to set up some 
kind of priestly establishment there. It became a snare to 
him and to his house ; — it led them, probably, to irregular 
and imwarranted worship ; and ultimately, perhaps, brought 
God*s chastisement upon them. 

The triumphs both of Barak and Gideon had been 
achieved by the northern tribes, and the great central tribe of 
Ephraim was chagrined, because they had borne off so small 
a share of these honours. Their jealousy, indeed, broke out 
in the very midst of Gideon's victories ; and it was only by 
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a dever stroke of flattery that he succeeded at the moment 
in keeping it down. After his death, Abimelcch, who was 
hifl son by a concubine of the tribe of Ephraim, resolved to 
take advantage of his connection with Gideon on the one 
hand, and the powerful tribe of Ephraim on the other, and 
Bet up a daim as king of Israel Getting rid, by a horrible 
act of fratricide, of his seventy brothers— all but one,— who 
were of the tribe of Manasseh, he got the men of Shechem 
to proclaim him king, apparently beside the pillar where 
Joshua had made the people swear that they would serve 
the Lord. This godless proceeding was attended with no 
blessing. At the end of three years, a quarrel took place 
between Abimelech and the Shechemites; and, after a 
considerable amount of civil broil and fighting, Abimelech 
was killed by a woman, who threw a piece of mill-stone on 
his head as he was setting fire to the tower of Thebez. He 
seems to have been a thoroughly ungodly and unprincipled 
man, and to have been in close alliance with the promoters 
of idolatry ; and, no doubt, he did much harm both to his 
tribe and to the nation at large. His death was declared 
to be the retribution of Providence on his horrible guilt. 

5. Invasion from the East : The Ammonites — Jephthah, 

In the course of the next half century some smaller 
chastisements were inflicted on the Israelites for 
their old sin ; but about the end of that period a - i^'^'^ 
terrible scourge was again let loose on the land T,"!? 
from the east. The children of Ammon were the ' 

chief aggressors on this occasion. Like the Midianites a 
century before, they not only ravaged the country east of 
Jordan, but spread themselves over the tribes of Judah, 
Benjamin, and Ephraim. The children of Israel cried in 
their distress to the Lord ; but at first their hiuniliation 
and reformation were not sufficient, and God told them 
to cry to the gods they had chosen — "Baalim and Ash- 
taroth, and the gods of Syria, and the gods of Zidon, 
and the gods of Moab, and the gods of the children of 
Ammon, and the goda of the Philistines." Singularly 
enough, it was from these very nations, whose gods they 
were so often tempted to worship, that their troubles 
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always came. A more complete confession and reforma- 
tion followed this taunt, and Grod*s " soul was grieved for 
the misery of Israel" Jephthah, a Gileadite, the 
^ ^' ' person destined to deliver them, seems to have 

19^ had a foreigner for his mother. He had been 
* driven by his brethren from his father's house; 
and with a rovmg band of followers carried on a desul- 
tory warfare on the borders of the eastern desert. He 
eigoyed so great fame as a warrior, that he was earnestly 
entreated to take the command of the army of Israel 
against the Ammonites. Having done so, he entirely 
defeated the enemy in a pitched battle near Aroer, not far 
from the scene of Sihon's defeat under Moses, and slew vast 
numbers of them. But the joy of the victory was turned 
into bitterness by the vow which he had made, to offer to the 
Lord whoever should first meet him on returning home. It 
turned out to be his only daughter. It is uncertain whether, 
in fulfilment of Jephthah's rash vow, she was offered as a 
burnt-offering, or only doomed to perpetual virginity. 

Jephthah's character was impetuous and hasty ; but the 
faith he showed, " putting his life in his hand," and going 
out in God's name against the Ammonites, secured him a 
place in the muster-roll of the ancient worthies (Heb. xL 32). 
He, too, like Gideon, had to encounter the jealousy of the 
haughty and overbearing tribe of Ephraim. They were 
offended at not having been called to the war ; crossed the 
Jordan in great force into Gilead; and, in the fiercest 
spirit, threatened to bum his house over his head. Un- 
like Gideon, Jephthah disdained by flattery to smooth their 
ruffled plumes, and taunted them with having shrunk from 
the strife when called to take part in it. The result was 
a fierce civil war between the Gileadites and Ephraimites. 
After a decisive battle in Gilead, the victorious Gileadites 
seized those convenient but terrible places, the fords of the 
Jordan ; and, detecting fugitive Ephraimites by their pro- 
vincial peculiarity of saying Sibboleth, instead Shibboleth, 
slew them on the banks of the river, — killing, in all, no less 
than forty-two thousand. This prodigious slaughter greatly 
weakened the tribe of Ephraim, and for a considerable time 
after they make little figure in the history. 
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6. Invasion frfymih^Siyuthrwest: The Philistines— Samson, 

Another great scourge of apostasy came from the south- 
west. The Philistines had been troublesome on former 
occasions ; and whenever they gained any supremacy, 
they took an admirable way of perpetuating it, — they de- 
prived the people of all warlike weapons, and would not 
even tolerate a forge for sharpening farming tools. In spite 
of this, however, a great victory had been gained over 
them long before, by Shamgar, who slew six hundred of 
them with no other weapon than an ox-goad This defeat 
kept them at bay for a long time ; but now they became 
more terrible than ever. Their dominion lasted for forty 
long years. At last the prospect of deliverance appeared. 
A pious couple, living at Zorah, in the tribe of Dan, 
obtained a son by express promise from that "Angel of 
God" who appeared so often to teach the people to connect 
their sufferings with their sins, and their blessings with 
the undeserved bounty of Heaven. Samson, the name of 
this child of promise and type of the great Deliverer, was 
a Nazarite from his birth ; that is, set apart expressly for the 
service of God. It was commanded that neither wine nor 
strong drink should ever be drunk by him, and that his hair 
should never be cut. Though his bodily strength was quite 
miraculous, in some things he was weak ; and when he 
happened to be attached to a woman, he could not resist 
her fascinations. This weakness placed him once and again 
in the power of the Philistines. Zorah, his place of abode, 
lay up among the hills of Palestine. From this place it was 
often his practice to " go down" to the country of the 
Philistines; sometimes for social relaxation, and .• ^V/\ 
sometimes for warlike purposes.* In his youth, he , ™ 
married a daughter of the Philistines ; and, long 

• " We see around us at Beth-shemcsh the native country of Samson, and the 
■cenes of some of the principal events of his life. Standing amid the stones and 
thirties on the little hill, and turning northward, we have at our feet, running 
from right to left, Wady Sur&r, nearly a mile in width ; beyond it rises a steep 
high ridge, — a kind of promontory Jutting out from the hills of Judah,— crowned 
with a little white wely: this marks the position of Stirali, a small, miserable 
hamlet, situated on the declivity Just behind the wely. It contains no traces of 
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after her death, another Philistine woman, named Delilah, 
gained his heart. Both were treacherous to him ; bat each of 
them, in different ways, led to his performing prodigious feats 
of strength and valour against the Philistines. His tearing a 
young lion to pieces, — ^his killing thirty men of Askelon,— 
his catching two hundred foxes, and setting fibre to the com of 
the Philistines, — ^his slaying a thousand men at En-hakkore 
with the jawbone of an ass, — ^his carrying the gates of Gkusa 
about twenty miles, up to a hill near Hebron, — and hat, not 
least, his destruction both of himself and of the temple 
and lords of the Philistines, after he had been treacher- 
ously taken and his eyes put out, by pulling down the 
pillars that supportetl the house, were tiie greatest feats of 
bodily strength ever known. Samson stands by himseli^ 
singular and unlike all the rest, among the great men of the 
Old Testament, and among the great types of Christ. He 
was the first that actually and deliberately sacrificed hie 
life for his country,-~thereby foreshadowing, though in a 
vague and imperfect way, the great sacrifice of Christ; 
and perhaps suggesting, by the occasion and results of his 
death, the remark of the high priest Caiaphas, that it was 
" expedient that one man should die for the people." 

Samson was the last of the great military heroes who bore 
the name of Judges. The supreme authority in the nation 
seems, after his death, to have fallen into the hands of the 
high priest ; with whom, probably, it usually lay in times of 
peace. Eli, who bore that high ofi&ce, though personally a 



antiquity except a cistern and some scarped rocks; yet it is the site of Zosab, 
the birth-place of Samson (Judges xiiL 2). The intervening wady is most probably 
the ' valley of Sorek,* the home of the infamous Delilah (Judges xvL 4). Aboife 
1 ^ mile west of Beth-shemesh, but hidden by an intervening ridge, is a village 
called Tibnefi, occupying the site of the ancient Tdcnath, where Samson got hli 
Philistine wife (Judges xiv. 1). It was in 'going down ' fh)m Zorah to Timnatii 
—somewhere perhaps in the rugged sides of the wady— he killed the yonng Ikm 
that ' roared against him ;' and it was in the latter place he put forth Ids cele- 
brated riddle to his Philistine companions—' Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the stiong came forth sweetness* (Judges xiv. 14). It was among 
these dark hills he afterwards caught three hundred young foxes, and tying them 
tall to tail, and putting a torch between each two, let them loose over the broad 
plain to the west among the standing corn of the Philistines. What havoc they 
must have made I In revenge for this, the Philistines came up to Timnatb, and 
burned Samson's wife and her father with &re."— /Hurray's Handbook fbr Sffriti 
and Palestine, p. 282. 
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good man, had an ungodly family, whose disgraceful actings 
ho was too weak and easy-minded to restrain. Flagrant 
wickedness was always openly punished by God in the 
Jewish State, — for one of God's great ends in connection 
with the Jewish history was to show his hatred of sin; 
but such wickedness in his own consecrated priesthood was 
specially hateful to him, and was strongly and openly de- 
nounced. It was foretold that, on account of tlie gross cor- 
ruptions which he had tolerated, the priestly office would be 
removed from Eli and his house for ever. The fulfilment 
began on occasion of a great battle with the Philistines, 
fought at Aphek, in the plain of Esdraelon. The ark of 
God had been sent for from Shiloh, and carried by the 
Israelites into the battle, under the belief that the sacred 
qrmbol would be sure to bring victory. But the people 
found that when they had offended their God, the symbol of 
his presence could not make up for his actual opposition. 
The ark was taken ; Hophni and Phinehas, Eli's sons, were 
slain ; and the old man, hearing at Shiloh of the fate of the 
ark, fell from his seat, and was killed. The Philistines 
carried the ark to their own country, and placed it at Ekron, 
in the temple of their fish-god, Dagon ; but, in consequence 
of its presence, they suffered such plagues that they were 
&in to send it out of their territory'. It was carried to 
Kiijath-jearim, in the tribe of Judah, where it remained till 
the time of David. 

Meanwhile the civil duties of judge passed into the hands 
of Samuel The early history of Samuel shows 
that, great as was the general corruption of the B.c. 
age, there were here and there, in humble life, 1166 
persons of the most exemplary piety. His father 
resided in Mount Ephraim, but was a member of the tribe 
of Levi His childless mother, distressed for want of chil- 
dren, had begged and obtained him as a special gift from 
God. To His service at Shiloh he had been dedicated 
from before his birth ; and the simple, devoted piety of the 
child showed his inward fitness for his sacred office. Some 
time after the death of Eli, he was the means of inducing 
the people to put away their images of Baal and Ashtoreth, 
and return to the worship of the true God. At Mizpeh, in 
u 
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Benjamin,^ he held a solemn convocation ; and at that time a 
considerable revival of true religion seems to have taken 
place. Hearing of this assembly, the Philistines went up to 
Mizpeh against the Israelites to battle; but, at Samuel's 
earnest intercession, God sent a thunder-storm on their host, 
which made them an easy prey to the Israelitea Othniel 
had delivered the people by his spear, Ehud by his dagger, 
Shamgar by his ox-goad, Gideon by his sword, and Samson 
by the jaw-bone of an ass ; but Samuel's weapon was prayer. 
This defeat crushed the Philistines, and kept them for along 
time at bay. Samuel continued to the end of his life to per- 
form the civil functions of judge. His head-quarters were 
at Eamah ; but he was accustomed to make circuits, espe- 
cially to Beth-el, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, where he exercised 
his functions among the people. The holy impression 
stamped by him on the tribes of Bei^amin and Jndah 
remained for centuries uneffaced. Never was a single man 
of God more instrumental in sowing the soil of a district 
with the enduring seeds of godliness. It seems to have been 
mainly through his influence that piety foimd a home in 
Judah and Benjamin, when it was banished from the rest of 
the country. Humanly speaking, David would never have 
been king if Samuel had not prepared the way. He was to 
king David what John the Baptist was to Christ. Unques- 

* Mizpeh, where this solemn convocation was held, was a remarkable place 
in Jewish history. It was in its neiglibonrhood that Samnel set np the stone 
of help— Eben-ezer— saying, "Hitherto hath the Lord helped ns" (I Sara. yIL 
&-1 2). Here, too, the people assembled to choose their first king (1 Sam. x. 
17-24). During tlie Babylonish captivity, the Chaldtean governor, Gedaliab, 
resided at Mizpeh; and here he was murdered by Ishmael (Jer. xiL 1, 2). Dr. 
Robinson and Mr. Porter are both of opinion that the modern **Neb]r SumrQ" 
is the ancient Mizpeh. The situation corresponds admirably with the name 
Mizpeh—" a watch-tower." It is a hill 500 or 600 feet high, about four miles 
north-west from Jemsalem, which commands a wider view than any other peiA 
in the south of Palestine. From its summit, " Central Palestine ii spread oat 
round us, like an embossed map. On the north, at our feet, is Gibeon, endretod 

by its plain To the right is the rock Rimmon ; and more to the eastward 

the conieal tell, crowned by the village Er-Ram, the Ramah of Benjamin. 
Farther to the right we see the bare top of Tuleil el-FiU, on which * Gibeah of 

Saul ' once stood Over the bleak grey ridge on the soath-eaat are the 

domes and minarets of Jerusalem, looking as if sunk in a valley. .... Soatb> 
ward the eye ranges over the summits of the Judsean hilla, as for as the enTlrooi 
of Hebron. On the west, at the base of the mountains, is the plain of Fhillatia, 
en which we can distinguish Ramleh, Lydda, and even Joppa, washed by the 
wavet of the Mediterranean."— i/tfrray'« ffandbook^ p. 226. 
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tionahly, he is to be ranked among the veir greatest and best 
of the Hebrew worthies. A considerable part of his life was 
eontemporary with the reign of Saul, and falls, therefore, not 
so mach under the period of the judges as the period of the 
king*. 



BBCnOll H. — TECB DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE ISRAEUTES. 

Beligioos festirals. 
Genenl aute of religion. 



TlMirfluTni iJie and productib 

gwmiM of Um jrear. 

Treeii floven, and TegeUUea. 



Most of the events that have now been noticed were only 
among the striking or outstanding occurrences of four or 
five hundred years. It is very useful to inquire how the 
people spent their ordinary life during that time — what were 
their ordinary employments, habits, opinions, and feelings. 
In answer to these inquiries, we shall try, from the materials 
of the Bible, to sketch the daily life of the Hebrews in the 
days of the judges. 

The Jews were a nation of farmers, and each farmer was 
the proprietor of his own farm. The size of the farm allotted 
to each family may at first have averaged from 2() to 50 
acres; and as there were very few servants or labourers, 
except such hewers of wood and drawers of water as the 
Oibeonites, each family had to cultivate its own estate. The 
honses were seldom built apart from each other, like the 
fiurm-houses of our own coimtry, — ^that would have hwn too 
insecure : they were placed together in villages, towns, and 
cities ; and when the place was very much exi)08e(l, and of 
great importance, it was surrounded by a walL Tlio lauils 
were adapted chiefly for three kinds of produce— grain, fruit, 
and pasture. Wheat, millet, barley, and beans wore the 
principal kinds of grain ; flax and cotton were also cultivated, 
and small garden herbs, such as anise, cummin, mint, and 
rue (Matt xxiii 23). The orchards were exceedingly pro- 
ductive. The olive, fig, pomegranate, vine, almond, and 
apple were all common ; and a great part of the time of the 
Hebrews, in days of peace, must have been spent in Ctt lti- 
vating these fruit-trees. As beasts of burden, 
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OX, the camel, and the ass ; while sheep and goats consti- 
tuted the staple of their flocks. 

Their grain harvest began about the beginning of our 
April, and lasted for about two months. Summer followed, 
in June and July, and was the season for gathering the 
garden fruits. The next two months were still warmer, so 
that the sheep-shearing would have to be overtaken before 
they set in. During all this time little or no rain falls in 
Palestine. The country becomes excessively parched, the 
brooks and springs dry up, and almost the only supply of 
water is from the pools and reservoirs that have been filled 
in winter. October and November are the seed-time. ** The 
former rain" falls now. It often falls with violence, j&lls 
the dry torrent-beds, and illustrates our Saviour's figure of 
the rains descending, and the floods coming and beating 
upon the houses (Matt. vii. 25, 27). December and January 
are the winter months, when frost and snow are not uncom- 
mon ; February and March are also cold. " The latter rains" 
fall at this season. About the end of it, " the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in the land; the fig-tree putteth forth 
her green figs, and the vines with the tender grapes give a 
good smell" (Song of Sol. iL 11-13). 

Among the wild trees and vegetable products of the 
country were the cedar, stable and lofty, an emblem of use- 
fulness and beauty (Ps. xcii 12) ; the oak, both the smooth 
and the prickly sort, which grew in great luxuriance in 
Bashan ; the terebinth, or turpentine-tree (translated oaJc in 
our Bibles), a large evergreen, with spreading branches, 
often growing singly, and so striking as to mark a district- 
like the terebinth of Shechem, of Mamre (or Hebron), and of 
Ophrah ; the fir, the cypress, the pine, the myrtle, and the 
mulberry. The Oleander and the prickly pear flourished in 
most situations. The rose and the lily were the conmion 
flowers ; the red lily, or anemone, was exceedingly abundant 
and striking (Matt. vi. 28). Altogether, the number of vege- 
table products was large and varied ; and, in such a country, 
Solomon's memory and acquirements could not have been 
contemptible, when *^he spake of trees, from the cedar that 
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is in Lebanon unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall" 

The ordinary employments of the Hebrew farmer were 
thus ample and varied, but not very toilsome ; and often 
they were pleasantly interrupted. Thrice a year the males 
went up to Shiloh, to the three great festivals — Passover, 
Pentecosti and Tabernacles. Each seventh day was a holy 
Sabbath to the Lord, devoted to rest and worship. At each 
new moon there was also a holy day. Each seventh year 
was a year of rest, at least from the ordinary occupations of 
the field and the garden : it was probably turned to account 
in repairing houses, clothes, and implements, and particularly 
in the religious instruction of the people. The education of 
the children was chiefly in the hands of their parents, 
assisted by the Levites, who were scattered over the country, 
and paid from the tithes of the whole produce. On the 
whole, the Hebrews, in times of peace, led during this period 
a quiet, unambitious, country life. Occasionally, as in the 
song of Deborah, we meet with proofs that music and song 
and literary culture were not neglected ; and the " divers 
colqi^rs of needlework on both sides," for which the mother 
of Sisera waited so anxiously at her window, showed that the 
Hebrew ladies had acquired no mean skill in the use of their 
needle. But on the whole, neither learning, nor tlie uieclia- 
nical arts, nor manufactures, nor commerce, nor the fine arts, 
were very vigorously cultivated, or made mucli progress 
during this period. Each man was content to sit under his 
vine, and under his fig-tree ; and the children of a family 
were usually quite pleased to divide the possessions, and 
follow the occupations of their fathers. 

The government of the country was carried on chiefly by 
local oflScers. It is not easy to ascertain the precise number 
and nature of the departments of the government, or of the 
officers by whom they were carried on. But eacli of tho 
twelve tribes seems to have had a government of its own. 
Each city had its elders, and each tribe its rulers and 
princes. In ordinary cases, justice seems to have been ad- 
ministered and local disputes settled by the tribal authori- 
ties. There seem also to have been certain central tribu- 
nals. In particular, there was ** tho whole congregation of 
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Israel^" — a sort of house of commons or states-general, com* 
posed of delegates from the whole nation, by whom matters 
of vital importance to the whole country were considered. 
In ordinary times, the high priest seems to have exercised 
considerable political influence over the nation ; and in press- 
ing dangers, the judges were invested with extraordinary 
powers. The whole of the twelve tribes were welded toge- 
ther, and had great unity of feeling and action imparted 
to them, through the yearly gatherings at the<great religions 
festivals. When idolatry prevailed in any district of the 
country, these gatherings would be neglected, and the unity 
of the nation consequently impaired. 

Ko important addition was made during this period to 
the religious knowledge of the people. There was no new 
revelation of the Messiah, except in so far as the several 
deliverers who were raised up foreshadowed the great 
Deliverer. The ceremonial law of Moses was probably in 
full operation during the periods of religious faithfulnesa 
The great lesson regarding sin, — ^its hatefiilness in €k)d*8 
eyes, and the certainty of its punishment, — ^was continually 
renewed by the events of providence. Those who reall^felt 
the evil of sin would see in the sacrifices that were con- 
stantly offered up a proof that Grod cannot accept the sinner 
unless his sin be atoned for through the shedding of blood. 
But even pious men had not very clear ideas of the way of ac- 
ceptance with God. A humble sense of their own unworthi- 
ness, the spirit of trust in Grod's imdeserved mercy for pardon, 
and a steady, prayerful endeavour to do aU that was right in 
God's sight, were the great elements of true piety in those 
days. There was great occasion for the exercise of high 
trust in God, both in believing that prosperity would always 
follow the doing of his will, and in daring great achieve- 
ments, like those of Barak and Gideon, under the firm con- 
viction that He would crown them with success. 

But in a religious point of view this period was a very 
chequered one ; sometimes one state of things prevailed, 
sometimes another. The people showed a constant inclina- 
tion to forsake the pure worship of the true God, and &11 
into the idolatry of their neighbours. The oppressions 
which those very neighbours inflicted on them, and the wars 
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which ensued, generally produced an antipathy to their reli- 
gious and other customs, which lasted for some years ; but 
the old fondness for idolatry returned again and again. It 
clearly appeared that a pure, spiritual worship, is distasteful 
to the natural heart Men unconverted do not relish coming 
into heart-to-heart contact with the unseen God ; they are 
much more partial to a worship conducted through images 
and symbols : for this reason the Israelites were always 
^Edling into idolatry ; idolatry led to immorality ; and both 
drew down on them the judgments of their offended God. 



BXOnON in. — ILLUSTEATIVE MEMOIRS. 

1. StorjoflficalL I 8. Tragedy of Oibeah. 

S. Emigntton of the Danitet. | 4. Story of Ituth. 

At the close of the Book of Judges several interesting 
narratiyes occur, giving us glimpses of tlie state of religion, 
morals, and manners in general, during this period of Jewish 
history. 

1. The first is the story of Mioah. It illustrates the way 
in which irregularities in worship sprung up. Micah was a 
young Ephraimite—a sort of Hebrew l\i8eyite— who had a 
liking for religious ceremonies, without genuine reverence 
for Qod. He set up a small establishment in his own 
house, consisting of a graven and a molten image, teraphim, 
or small images, and an ephod ; and first consecrated one of 
his sons as priest, but afterwards hired a Levite for that 
office. Soon after being set up, this establishment was 
violently seized by a Danite colony of emigrants, and 
carried to their city in the extreme north of the country. 
It remained there for a long time, as a sort of rival to the 
tabemade-establishment at Shiloh. It was at this place 
tliat king Jeroboam afterwards set up one of his calves. 
Among the northern tribes it was doubtless productive of 
a great amount of evil 

2. Another narrative gives us a picture of the steps that 
were sometimes taken when the territory of a tribe was 
found to be too small for them. Part of the tribe of Dan, 
finding themselves in this position, in consequence of their 
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failing to drive out the Philistines, sent spies to search out 
the country, and endeavour to find for them a suitable 
settlement. In the extreme north, among the roots of 
Mount Hermon, they found a spot inhabited by a peaceful 
tribe of Zidonians, or Phoenicians, whose lands they seized, 
cruelly murdering the people. The proceeding was alike 
godless and lawless ; for it was this colony that carried with 
them the schismatical establishment of Micah. The town 
which they built, and which they called Dan, after the 
founder of their tribe, became famous as the northern boun- 
dary of the country. 

3. A third narrative gives us a shocking picture of the 
brutal state of morals which sometimes prevailed, probably 
under the influence of an idolatrous apostasy ; and of the 
reckless and awful retribution to which, when a great crime 
had been committed, their excited passions drove the people. 
The wife of a Levite, travelling f^om Bethlehem to Mount 
Ephraim, had been savagely abused and murdered in Gibeah, 
a town of Beiyamin. The tribe of Benjamin refusing to sur- 
render the guilty parties, a vast concourse of the other tribes 
fell upon them with such fury that the whole tribe was 
exterminated, with the exception of some six hundred men. 
The furious impulse that had urged them to this deed of 
vengeance being spent, the tribes were filled with distress 
at the wretched result. A coarse trick had to be resorted 
to to provide wives for the six hundred Benjamites ; and 
thereafter the tribe was allowed slowly to regain its former 
place. Phinehas, Aaron's grandson, was high priest at the 
time of this occurrence (Judges xx. 28) ; so that it must have 
happened not long after the people entered the land. 

4. In delightful contrast to this blood-stained scene are 
the sweet pictures of the Book of Kuth. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the simple, happy, and godly mode of 
life which that narrative unfolds. True religion is there 
seen sweetening the intercourse of rich and poor, lightening 
tlie burdens of labour and poverty, and cheering the hearts 
of the afflicted. This beautiful story had Bethlehem for its 
scene, and may perhaps be regarded as a sort of type and 
picture of the efiects of that benign religion with which, 
thirteen hundred years after, the divine babe of Bethlehem 
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was to bless the world. The story of Ruth illustrates many 
of the Jewish habits of this period. We have in it a lively 
picture of a Jewish harvest — ^that happy season of exhilara- 
tion and charitable distribution, when rich and poor met 
together and acknowledged the Lord, the maker of them alL 
We have also illustrations of the land system of the Jews, 
— the mode of transferring property from one person to an- 
other ; and also of the manner in which the rights of down- 
broken fiEunilies were maintained, and their property restored. 
And we see also — what is exceedingly interesting — how, 
occasionally, at least, members of other nations were brought 
to know and love the God of the Hebrews. Amid the 
abounding instances of Hebrews perverted to worship the 
gods of Moab, it is delightful to find even one such case as 
that of Buth, the young Moabite widow, whose heart 
had been completely won by the loving and godly spirit of 
Naomi, and who so simply, yet beautifully, expressed her 
deepest feelings to her mother-in-law, — "Thy people shall 
be my people, and thy Gk)d my God." Tlie high honour of 
being a progenitor of the Messiah rewarded the faith of this 
aimple-minded young woman. 



SECTION IV. — CONTEMPORAEY HISTOEY. 



1* ESTpt— It! conqaesta and colonies. 

li AmyriM and Babylon. 

S. The Phaeniciana. 

4 Greece^its early inhabitants. 



The heroic ajje. 

The Bicge of Troy. 

Greek prodiffics and Hebrew miracles. 

Kcligion of Greece. 



We have now to glance at the other parts of the world, 

and gather up the leading events, so far as they are known, 

that happened after the departure of the Israelites from 

"Egypt We have still to grope our way amid very thick 

darkness. 

1. ^gi/pt. 

"Egypt itself seems to have recovered, ere long, from the 
terrible catastrophe of the Red Sea. For several centuries 
after the Exodus, that kingdom enjoyed an extraordinary 
measure of prosperity. " Egypt rose up like a flood, and his 
waters were moved like the rivers; he said, I will go uj), 
I will cover the earth, I will destroy the city and the inha* 
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bitants thereof." The eighteenth and nineteenth dynastiefl, 
which the ancient Egyptians considered the most glorioiu 
of any, were on the throne during part of this period. They 
extended the conquests of the Egyptians far into Asia and 
Africa. Barneses II., of the nineteenth dynasty, commonly 
called Barneses the Great, was an illustrious conqueror. 
The Greeks called him Sesostris; but, according to Wil- 
kinson, they confounded Bameses with Osirtasen, also a 
great conqueror, who ruled Egypt about 2000 years before 
Christ. The Egyptian arms had now penetrated as far as 
Assyria, and the strong fortress of Oarchemish, on the 
Euphrates, remained for centuries in their hands. The 
priests continued, for the most part, to enjoy their former 
influence. Everywhere the most magnificent temples, tombs, 
palaces, obelisks, statues, sphinxes, and other works of art, 
were executed during this period. The plain of Thebes was 
adorned with some of its most wonderful buildings. In 
point of material glory, Egypt sat as a queen, with no one as 
yet to dispute her wonderftd pre-eminenca 

In another species of glory Egypt at this time was not 
awanting. Colonies were leaving her shores from time to 
time, to carry her civilization to other climes; and illus- 
trious strangers were attracted to her capitals, in search of 
the wisdom and learning for which she was so renowned 
Tradition at least used to say, that about 1550 years before 
Christ, Cecrops headed a colony from Sais, that settled in 
Attica, and founded Athens ; and that about half a century 
later, another Egyptian, Danaus, proceeded in the same 
direction, and laid the foundation of Argoa 

2. Assyria and Babylon, 

Very little is known of Assyria and Babylon during this 
period. Babylon was now incorporated with the Assyrian 
empire, the great ruling power of Asia. About 1273 B.a 
the seat of empire was transferred to Nineveh, which was 
now rising towards the magnitude and magnificence of its 
palmy days. Perhaps it was now that its famous walls, a 
hundred feet high, thick enough to allow three chariots to 
be driven abreast, and its fifteen hundred towers, were con- 
structed for its defence. The Assyrians evidently made con- 
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qoeet their busmees. Of this we have an incidental proof 
in the expedition of Chushan-nshathaim, king of Mesopo- 
tamia (aocording to Josephus, of Assyria), who seems to 
have laid waste all the country between Assyria and Pales- 
tine. Already, probably, the kings of Egypt and Assyria, 
who were afterwards to be so deadly enemies, were begin- 
ning to look one another in the face. With the conquests 
of the Assyrians, the idolatry which they fostered must have 
spread farther and &rther, and the remains of a purer wor- 
ship among the Shemitic nations of Asia would mostly be 
scattered to the winds. 

3. Phoenicia. 

The Fhoenidans appear to have advanced steadily in their 
commercial career. Tyre, founded by a colony from Sidon, 
which it soon eclipsed in glory, was built during this period. 
It is thought that Sanchoniatho, a Phoenician historian, 
was a contemporary of Joshua. Only a few fragments of 
his Histoiy have come down to us, preserved by a Greek 
writer— Eusebius. They give an account of the genea- 
logy of the Phoenician gods — of Coelus and of Saturn, and 
other deities, afterwards adopted by the Greeks — and of 
the cosmogony or origin of the world ; accounts which San- 
choniatho says he collected from the most ancient historical 
monuments. But many scholars are disposed to deny the 
authenticity of the History ascribed to him, while others 
assign to him a later date. 

4. Greece, 

Of all the countries that begin during this period to loom 
in the horizon of history, the most interesting by far is 
Greece. The situation of Greece, and its physical fwitures, 
marked it out from the beginning as a remarkable land. It 
juts out into the sea, so as to command easy access to the 
three great continents, Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is re- 
markable for the extraordinary extent of its sea-board, being 
penetrated in every direction by gulfs, bays, and creeks, 
which invited the settlement of adventurous parties, and 
encouraged those enterprises of which its early history was 
fiilL Nothing is known with certainty of its earliest inha* 
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bitants. The Titans may have been a gigantic race, allied 
perhaps to the Emim, Horim, and Anakim, races of eaily 
Palestine ; but their history is wrapped in fable. It is common 
to trace the more civilized inhabitants of Greece to foreign 
colonies, of which the chief were those of Cecrops and 
Danaus from Egypt, already mentioned; that of Cadmus 
from Phcenicia ; and that of Pelops from Asia Minor. Tet 
here also doubt and uncertainty prevail 

But there is no doubt that about 1400 B.a, while the 
judges were ruling Israel, there appeared in Greece a very 
remarkable people, — the Hellenes, from whom the count^ 
was called Hellas. They were a people of extraordinary 
energy and spirit, devoted to war and conquest, adventure 
and discovery; yet with a wonderful capacity of education; 
fond, too, of the arts and pleasures of peace, and ready to 
bear the restraints of religion and social order. It was not 
long ere their stirring spirit spread itself through the other 
races of the country. For about two hundred years Greece 
was filled with their exploits and adventures. They fur- 
nished the great mine from which the Greek poets drew 
their materials. The fables of this period tell of Bellerophon 
mounting on the winged horse Pegasus, and killing the 
monster Chimaera ; of Hercules fighting with lions, boars, 
and hydras, capturing bulls and stags, rending rocks, and 
releasing tormented heroes from the infernal regions; of 
Theseus slaying the Minotaur in the labyrinth of Crete, and 
overcoming the Amazons; of Jason sailing on the Argo- 
nautic expedition, with all the heroes of the age, from 
Thessaly to Colchis on the shores of the Euxine, to fetch the 
golden fleece, and gaining possession of it through the magic 
powers of Medea. All this is so enveloped in fabulous 
exaggeration, that historians are unable to reduce it to au- 
thentic narrative. 

But about the end of the heroic age the grey dawn begins 
to creep over Grecian history, and reveals its mani- 

B.C. fold tribes assembled in Asia Minor before the 
1184 walls of Troy. Troy was a flourishing state on 
the Asiatic side of the Archipelago, founded pro- 
bably by some body of Grecian conquerors or emigrants. 
One of the wild adventures of the time— according to the 
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rtoiy, the abduction of Helen, a beautiful princess of 
Greece, by Paris, son of Priam king of Troy — furnished the 
occasion of a siege far less remarkable in itself than as 
calling forth, at an after period, the unrivalled powers of 
Homer, in hiiB great epic poem the " Iliad." If the fall of Troy 
happened, as is supposed, about 1184 b.c, it would be con- 
temporaiy with the age of Eli ; and thus, while the house of 
Priam was approaching its downfall through the lawlessness 
of Paris, that of Eli was hastening to its end through the 
profligacy of Hophni and Phinehas ; and the aged king of 
Troy may have breathed his last, amid the blazing niins of 
his capital, at the time when the venerable high priest at 
Shiloh was prostrated by the intelligence that the glory had 
departed from Israel 

Some writers, not acknowledging the inspiration of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, have alleged that the miracles 
and prodigies recorded in them — the marvellous feats of 
Samson, for example— are to be classed with the wild fables 
with which the Greek writers used to adorn the heroic age 
of their history. But the differences between the two are 
very great. The minute, matter-of-fiict style of the Hebrew 
xuurratiye is a great contrast to the poetical, fabulous air of 
the legends of Greece. The marvels of the latter had no 
adequate object to call them forth, while the Hebrew mira- 
cles were wrought in support of the only revelation of pure 
religion that existed in the world ; the Grecian prodigies 
developed no valuable qualities in those who were said to 
have performed them, while the Hebrew miracles uniformly 
called into vigorous operation faith in the unseen God ; and 
the Grecian prodigies always redounded to the glory of 
Greece and its heroes, whereas those of the Hebrews re- 
dounded to God*s glory, — often, indeed, in consequence of 
their unbelief, covering the people themselves with shame. 
It is undeniable, too, that the Hebrews observed certain 
rites — such as the Passover — throughout their whole history, 
that could not have been instituted had not the marvels which 
they commemorated actually happened. Moreover, the 
New Testament fully attests the miracles of the Old, and 
dwells with peculiar admiration on the exploits " of Gedeon, 
and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthae; of David 
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also, and Samuel, and of the prophets : who thbouoh fatth 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained pro- 
mises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens." So far from its being a " philosophical 
view of history," that places the Greek prodigies and the 
Hebrew miracles in the same category, it is, in realily, 
most unphilosophical to confound things that differ so tho- 
roughly. 

The rise of so vigorous a people as the Greeks betokened 
a great change for the world. So active an element of life 
could not be thrown in among the nations withont prodno- 
ing a great fermentation. In matters of taste and intellect, in 
philosophy, in the science of government, in the constitatkm, 
the laws, and liberties of states, the Greeks taught the world 
many important lessons. But in religion, they only adorned 
and made more dangerous the idolatry of f!gypt and Assyria. 
We have seen that their chief gods were the same as thoee 
which were worshipped in Babylon and Nineveh. The 
lively genius of the people made the mythology much more 
sprightly and interesting ; but it was the same in princq^e, 
and often in detail One important difference there was in 
the religious system of the Greeks, and afterwards of the 
Bomans,as compared with the Eastern systems — ^the absence 
in the former of a great priestly caste or class, exercising a 
predominant influence on the affairs of the nation. Bnt all 
the genius and culture of Greece contributed nothing to the 
cause of pure religion. It was as necessary as ever that 
the pure faith and worship of Judaea should be watched and 
fostered with imremitting care. The hills of Palestine 
were still the only soil where the true vine lived and grew: 
had it languished and died there, the tree of life must have 
disappeared from the world, and the sterility of the desert 
prevailed unbroken on every side. 
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LEADING EVENTS OF THE PEBIOD OF THE JUDGES. 

Bebuke at Bochim. 

Invasioii by Mesopotamians — Otliniel^ deliverer. 

Micah setB up hia images. 

The Danites establish themselves at Laish or Dan. 

llal^'eatment of the Levite's concabine at Gibeah. 

Slaughter of the Benjamites. 

Invasion by the Moabites — Ehud, deliverer. 

Inrasion by the Philistines — Shamgar, deliverer. 

Invasion by the Ganaanites — Deborah and Barak, deliverers. 

Invasion by the Midianites — Gideon, deliverer. 

Bath oomes to Bethlehem, and is married to Boaz. 

Usnrpation of Abimelech. 

Tola and Jair, jndges. 

Invasion by Ammonites — Jephthah, deliverer. 

Civil war between Gileadites and Ephraimites. 

Ibsan, Elon, and Abdon, judges. 

Invaaaon by the Philistines — Samson, deliverer. 

Birth of SamneL 

CUl of Samnel to prophetic office. 

Defeat of Israelites by the Philistines. 

Death of EIL 

Samnel, judge. 

CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. 

Barneses the Great reigns in Egypt. 

Babylon becomes part of the Assyrian empire. 

Tyre built. 

Ckdonies led to Greece by Gecrops and Danaus from Egypt, Cadmna 

from Phoenicia, and Pelops from Asia. 
The heroie age in Greece. 
The siege of Troy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE imiTEB KIKGDOIC-SATJL, DAVID, SOLOXOIT. 

1 Sam. xL-xzxi. ; 2 Sam. ; 1 Kings i-xL ; 2 Chsov. 



From A.M. 3909 to 3029 
... B.C. 1095 to 975 



Uslier. 



From A.1C. 4801 to 4431 
... B.C. 1110 to 990 



EalM. 



Length of Period— ISO yean. 



SECTION L— REIGN OF SAUL. 



Demand and choice of a king. 

Samuel at Ramah. 

Saul's great campaigns. 

The Ammonites—Jabesh-gilead. 



The Phillstinea — Michmash. 
The Amalekitea — Southern Desert 
The Philistines — Mount GUboa. 
Saul*8 character. 



At length the Israelites became tired of the goyemment of 
the judges ; they wished to be like other nations, and to have 
a king of their own. Perhaps they thought that a king woxdd 
be able to heal the increasing jealousies of the cUfferent 
tribes, and induce them to draw comfortably together ; or 
perhaps, under the impulse of that love of show which is so 
common in the East, they desired to have among them 
somewhat of the pomp and splendour of a court The 
request appeared to Samuel to involve, not only ingratitude 
to himself, but also disrespect to their heavenly King, and 
want of confidence in Him : nevertheless, by God's direo- 
tion, it was not refused. The people were distinctly warned 
that they should have to bear many sacrifices and incon- 
veniences in connection with this new arrangement: it 

would be very far from an unmingled comfort The 

1 0Qfi ^^* ^^ iadopted, as on other solemn occasions, to 

mo discover the man on whose head God wished them 

to place their crown. It fell upon Saul, the son of 
Kish, a man of Beiyamin, whom Samuel had already desig- 
nated privately for the office at Ramah. 
Saul was a young man of king-like figure and appear- 
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anoe, brave and energetic, and, at first, modest and mas- 
ter of himself. At the beginning of his reign, he was 
much impressed with the solemn charges addressed to him 
by Samuel, to rule the kingdom for God, and in accordance 
with his laws and will But the principles instilled by 
Samuel never took root in his heart, so as to become inbred 
motives of action ; and by-and-by, as always happens in 
such cases, they were disregarded, and his own wishes and 
passions became the springs of his conduct. Though he had 
the name and status of king, Saul in reality was little more 
than a military chieftain, who made successful wars upon 
his enemies, but did little or nothing for the internal im- 
provement of the country. He was a member of the tribe 
of Benjamin, which had sunk to great insignificance in con- 
sequence of the dreadful slaughter that followed the enor- 
mity at Gibeah; and for this reason, perhaps, he was at 
first treated with contempt by many. There was some 
advantage, however, in his belonging to this small tribe. 
The tribe of Judah was now beginning to be a rival to Eph- 
rsbn ; and a king chosen at this time from either of these 
would have been sure to excite the bitter opposition of the 
other. Saul selected as his capital and residence the town 
of Gibeah in Beigamin — the scene of the tragedy of the 
Levite's concubine, and of the terrible siege which followed. 
It was situated on a lofty and isolated hill (now called 
Tnleil-el-FM, or " Hill of Beans"), about six miles north of 
Jerusalem, and commanded an extensive view in all direc- 
tions, especially to the east. The remains of a large square 
tower are now almost the only memorial of the spot. 

After Saul became king, Samuel seems to have continued 
to exerdse at Ramah some of his former functions as judge ; 
but probably he devoted himself chiefly to settling quarrels, 
promoting godliness, and training the young. His " schools 
of the prophets" were evidently most important and much 
blessed institutions. Young men, chiefly Levitcs, were 
trained in these schools for explaining the law of God to 
the people, and enforcing its claims. An intense glow of 
devotional feeling seems to have pervaded these institutions : 
it was so warm, that whoever came within reach of it was 
for m time esn^t up by its fervour. Though Samuel was 
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not able to recover the whole nation to dncere, inward plety^ 
he was the instrument of effecting many individual oonve^ 
sions, and of bringing the mass of the people to at least oak- 
ward conformity to the law of God. 

The principal military achievements of Saul were seven: 
— 1. Against the Ammonites at Jabesh-gilead; 2. Against 
the Philistines at Michmash ; 3. Various campsdgns against 
Moab, Edom, Zobah, and other places ; 4. Against tiie 
Amalekites; 5. Against the Philistines, under the chan^ 
pionship of Goliath; a Against David; and 7. The last 
campaign against the Philistines, when ho fell on Mount 
Gilboa, ^ear the plain of Esdraelon. 

Campaign against the Ammonites, 

1. In his first campaign Saul showed extraordinary vigour 
and course. Jabesh-gilead, lying across the Jordan, 60 or 
70 miles from Gibeah, was beleaguered by the Awimonititt^ 
and its people cruelly threatened with the loss of their ri^ 
eyes, if the place were not relieved within a week. Tidings 
of the crisis were brought to Saul and all the people ; hot 
considering the distance of the place, the power of the enemy, 
and the shortness of the respite, the case was r^arded ss 
desperate by every one but himself. Full of spirit and 
energy, he sent messengers aU through the country, appointed 
a muster of the people at Bezek (a place probably high up 
the Jordan valley), organized a powerful army, and within 
the stipulated week fell unexpectedly on the AmmoniteB, 
and so completely routed and ruined their army, that no two 
of them were left together. The renown of this wonderful 
victory tended greatly to strengthen his throne. 

Campaign against the Philistines at MichmfiLsh, 

2. In Saul's next campaign his chivalrous son Jonathan 
bore the chief renown. Indeed, at the beginning of it, Saul 
was guilty of an act of disobedience, which drew from Samuel 
the announcement that Grod was to give the kingdom to 
another. The Philistines had crossed the central ridge of 
Palestine, and had formed a garrison at " the passage," cnr 
pass of Michmash, in the neighbourhood of Gibeah. Mich- 
pmiih was a highly important place; it commanded one of 
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the great panes up from the Jordan valley to the heart 
of the eouiitiy. A ravine separated " the utmost part of 
Gibeah." where Saul and Jonathan were,"*^ from Michmash ; 
hoi at one spot^ the opposite ridges of the ravine were almost 
joined hj two bold cnffB, that stretched towards each other 
from either sida The crag on the Michmash side seems to 
have been goarded as an outpost by a few Philistines, whom 
Jonathan and a single attendant formed the bold design of 
gnipriaing. Climbing up the face of the cliff, they ^ot iiimjii 
the top, and lell upon its defenders, who, though tliey knew 
of their presenoe, were little dreaming of being assaulted by 
a coaple of Hebrews. About twenty were slain. The dying 
ahrieks of these men, and perhaps the headlong flight of 
others, along with an earthquake, caused a panic in the 
principal garrison, at a little distance, who fell to slaying 
one another. From the height of Gibeah, which, us has 
been said, conmianded an extensive view, this was observtid 
hj the Hebrew watchmen. The Hebrews immediately gave 
pnniiit to the terrified Philistines, chased them from Mich- 
maah to Beth-^ven, and down the western passes into the 
valley of Ajalon, where Joshua had chased the Canaan itt^s 
on the memorable day when the sun stood still. At the end 
of the day, the rash and hasty temper of Saul showed itself 
very offensively, by his proposing, for an act of disobedience, 
to put to death his son Jonathan, the hero of the day ; l)ut 
the people, delighted with his exploit, rescued him from his 
Other's ill-timed severity. 

Campaign againd i}»^ AmaUkUcs. 

a Of Saul's wars with Moab, Edom, and Zobah, notliing 
is recorded. 4 But his next campaign — that aguinHt tlie 
Amalekites — ^was in one respect a very unhappy one. Pur- 
suing these tribes far into the southern denert, ahnoHt to 
the borders of Egypt, he had an opportunity of so destroying 
both them and their property as to fulfil the old pro])Iuttio 
doom denounced against them in the time of Moh<;m. But 
the command of God was openly violated. He spared all 

* The name of the pUice near which Jonathan made liia attempt 
bi 1 Sam. zUL 8), Incorrectly rendered OifreoA in 1 Sam. xlv. Iw 
orUunae mllei north of Qibeah. 
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the valuable property of the Amalekites, and resenred it to 
himself and his people. When Samuel met him at Gilgal, 
he made false apologies for his conduct Another and more 
solemn announcement from the Lord, that he had forfeited 
the kingdom, met his unworthy excuses. 

Laxi Campaign agavnst the Philistines, 

5. The campaign against the Philistines, with Gbliath for 
their champion, belongs rather to the history of David than 
of SauL 6. So also does his campaign against David him- 
self. 7. His last encounter with the Philistines Inrought the 
Israelites and their foes face to face once more, on the blood- 
stained plain of Esdraelon. The Philistines, advancing along 
the sea-shore, had struck into the plain, and were encamped 
at Shunem. Behind them, to the north, were the slopes of 
Little Harmon ; while in front, separated by a valley three 
or four miles broad, lay the heights of Gilboa, occupied 
by the troops of Saul. The night before the battle the 
terrified king of Israel had stolen along, behind Mount 
Hermon, to En-dor, a place lying half way between that hill 
and Mount Tabor, and there had had his celebrated inter- 
view with the witch. Next morning the battle began. The 
Israelites were completely routed. Trying to escape across 
the heights of Gilboa into the Jordan valley, multitudes of 
the Israelites were slain. Saul and three of his sons were 
among the dead. When the Philistines found their bodies, 
they fastened them to the walls of Beth-shan, a town in the 
valley of the Jordan, near to which they had fallen. Hearing 
of this, the men of Jabesh-gilead, on the other side of the 
river, acted a noble part. The panic had spread to their side 
of the Jordan, and the people there were deserting their 
cities before the victorious Philistines. Mindful of what 
Saul had done for them at the beginning of his reign, the 
men of Jabesh fearlessly crossed the Jordan, tra- 
1 AKK veiled all night to Beth-shan, recovered the bodies 

1070 ^^ *^^ ^^"» ^^^ ^^^ ®^"®' carried them to Jabesh, 
and buried them with customary honours. 

Thus ended the reign of Saul, which is believed to have 
lasted forty years. His miserable death was a fearful but 
faithful commentary on his life. He was pre-eminently 
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marked by the great defects of the Hebrew character gene- 
rally, — impulaiyeiiess and self-wilL As long as he was form- 
ing his position, or acquiring influence in the community, he 
kept his heart in subjection, and acted with modesty and 
propriety. But when his power was firmly established, he 
placed no check on his impulsive and wa3rward nature. 
His desires at last acquired a frightful, tyrannical control, 
that nothing could subdue. The laws of God and the rights 
of man were alike disregarded, in the wild excitement of his 
self-wilL Even his self respect was completely set at nought, 
when he applied for counsel to a member of a class which 
he had tried to exterminate as a nuisance. Occiisionally he 
was visited by impulses of a generous kind, but they were 
not to be relied on. As he systematically resistoil the Spirit 
of (Jod, he was at length left to the fruit of hia own ways — 
and his death exemplified frightfully the misery of such a 
situation. The generous, noble, self-deuied cliaracter of his 
son Jonathan — one of the most beautiful in all Bible his- 
tory — forms a fine contrast to the selfish impulsiveness of 
SauL 



SECTION n. — EEIGN OF DAVID. 



Anointed by SomneL 

Bethlehem. 

Epodie of DaTid*t llfe~ 

1. Shepherd life at Bethlehem. 

1 Coartier life at Gibeah. 

S. Oatlaw life in the desert 



4. Royal life at Hebron. 
^5. Royal life at JeniRalem. 
Description of Jerusalem. 
Wars and conquests. 
His great trespass. 
His character. 



The Israelites were sadly unfortunate in their first king; 
bat for their second, God selected a man of a very diiferent 
spirit The tribe of Judah comes now for the first time 
prominently upon the field ; and for the most part it main- 
tains its pre-eminence, to the close of the history. It was to 
Bethlehem-Ephratah, a town in that tribe, 8 or 10 miles 
south of Ramah, that Samuel had been sent, seveml years 
before his death, to anoint a successor to SauL Looking 
down on a deep valley, from the crest of a long grey lime- 
■tone ridge, amid groves of olive, fig, and vine, Bethlehem 
would at length greet the eye of the prophet, after his long 
morning's ride from Bamah. It was from the familj 
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Jesse, the grandson of Boaz and Ruth, that he had been 
instructed to anoint a king; and as he passed along, and 
looked on the very fields which had once been theirs, we 
may readily fancy him thinking how well it would be for 
his country if their pious and amiable spirit should le-appear 
in its future king. The elder sons of Jesse were soon within 
call, for they were probably engaged in labour in the orchards 
or fields close at hand ; but the youngest was in charge of 
the flock in some of those wild valleys, and it was not 
so easy to find him But David is specially called hj 
Samuel, for it is he that is the appointed king. The quiet, 
affectionate, shepherd life he has hitherto led, is a sort 
of foreshadow of his kingly office, — ^to be exerdsed, not 
for his own ease or ambition, but for the real good of his 
people. His piety will secure his ruling in the fear of 
God. His trust in God, already evinced in manly conflict 
with the fierce bear and lion in those wild glens, will nerve 
him for even greater and nobler fights. His loving heart 
will draw together, and weld into one mass, the jealous and 
discordant tribes of Israel His gifts in song and poetty 
will enable him to lodge or deepen, in many a kindred heart, 
the holy emotions that have warmed and beautified his 
own. As a type of Christ, he will convey a more fuU and 
distinct impression than any that has preceded him, of ihe 
person and character of the coming Redeemer. Shepherd 
boy of Bethlehem ! a brighter day than any that is past 
seems to dawn with thy birth upon the land of LaraeL 

The life of David divides into five parts, represented hf 
the different places where they were spent : — 1. His shep- 
herd life at Bethlehem; 2. His courtier life at Gibeah; 
a His outlaw life in the wilderness of Judah and among 
the Philistines; 4. His royal life at Hebron, as king (tf 
Judah ; and 5. His royal life at Jerusalem, as king of the whole 
nation ; this last, again, dividing into two, — ^the part before 
and the part after the rebellion of Absalom. At Hebron 
David reigned about seven years, and at Jerusalem thirty- 
three ; in all forty. 

His shepherd life was remarkable chiefly for this, that 
his heart w^ then first given to God; and his wonder- 
ful spirit of fiuth, or trust in God, sprung up and acquired 
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Btrengtii, as he became familiar, through the records of 
the Scnptnrai, with the past history of his people. Be- 
tween his shepherd and his couHie)* life came the mcmor* 
able incident of his combat with GoliatL The valley of 
Elah«* or the ** Terebinth," — so called probably after some 
noUe specimen of that tree,— was not above 15 or 20 miles 
from Bethlehem ; and the Philistine country, which David 
80 often invaded, lay in the same direction. His first house 
WAS in Gibeah of SauL From the roof of his house, on that 
elevated situation, he might see by Michmash the rock on 
which the fearless Jonathan had sprung so nobly ; the pass 
up which the trustful Joshua had first led his troops; 
Bamah, Gilgal, and other spots, hallowed by associations 
with the heavenly-minded Samuel It was from the walls 
of Gibeah he had to be let down to escape from Saul, when 
hiB jealous fury sought his death ; and it was in one of these 
yalleys in its neighbourhood that he and his beloved friend 
Jonathan had their stealthy meeting, and took their affec- 
tionate and most affecting farewell 

His oudaw life began by his flying to Nob. The site of 
Nob is unknown, but it must have been near Gibeah, pro- 
bably between it and Jerusalem, where the high priest and 
the tabernacle had been located after the destruction of 
Bhiloh. From Nob he fled westwards to Gath, one of 
the cities of the Philistines. Thereafter, years were spent 
in the wildeniess of Judah, a wild desert tract of bare 
ravines, rocks, and caves — " a dry and thirsty land, wherein 

* The valley of Elah hea been identified by Dr. Bobinson with one now called 
Wedy es Sftmt ** The valley is here a mile wide, filled with fields of (crain 
•nd iliBt In on eadi side by moderate ridges. .... Through its centre winds 
n tamid torrent-bed, dry daring summer, but tliickly covered with round pebbloe; 
tta tenki are fringed with slirubbery, among which grow the sunU or acacia 
treea, that give the talloy its name. .... The PhillBtines were ranged along 
the left ridak .... The Israelites under Saul occupied a good position on the 
oppoalta ridge. Between the two armies was the valley then called ElaK, fh)m 
Ha terebinth-trees. Down the left bank strode the haughty Goliath, one of 
the last Hi that race of giants that had long been the terror of the Israol- 

Itefc David, with his sling and his staff, and his shepherd's bag, came 

IbaileMly down the hill-side on the right Reaching the dry torrent-bod, he 
eareftUly selected five smooth stones, and put them in his bag— the traveller 
viU atlU aaa that be had ample choice. .... The result is well known. Goliath 
fril, his bead pierced by a stone fiom the shephi^rd'H sling. .... The Philistlnoa 
fled in consternation ; the Israelites pursued them to the gates of Ekron and 
QtAT-^Mmra^'i ffaiidbook, p. SOa 
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was no water.*' At one time, with his four hundred fd- 
lowers, we find him in the cave of Adullam, where the 
sounds of his harp and voice would now resound from the 
lofty arches, now die away plaintively in the far withdraw- 
ing aisles of the cavern ; at another, in the stronghold ci 
En-gedi, cultivating the vine and camphire in a green, re- 
freshing oasis, that smiles on the bosom of the Dead Sea 
Returning, under an eclipse of faith, to Grath, we see him at 
one time pursuing far into the southern desert one of those 
Amalekite tribes that were so bitterly opposed to the 
Israelites ; and at another, forced to accompany the Philis- 
tine king in his expedition against Saul, but sent back 
through the jealousy of the Philistine lords. All this time 
he is acquiring a knowledge of human nature, a sense of his 
own weakness, and a habit of casting himself on God by 
prayer, in every trial and difficulty, that are to prove of 
eminent service when he reaches the throne. 

His kingly life began on the death of Saul, at Hebron, 

where the men of Judah anointed him king. Hit 

1 nKA *^® ^^ *^^^ about thirty. Hebron was a noble 

n A P^^^ ^^^ * capital Its upland situation secured 
it from attacks. It abounded in holy associa- 
tions, recalling many touching lessons of departed worth, 
and many noble victories of early faith. That noble tere- 
binth was perhaps the very tree under which Abraham 
spread his tent, and welcomed the angels. That quiet 
vale was the scene of Isaac's meditative walk, when he 
lifted up his eyes to these hills on the north, and saw the 
camels coming. In the side of that ravine lay the cave 
where the great patriarchs slept in God. Beside yon brook, 
where the vine grew in such luxuriance, the spies cut down 
the sample-branch; and there, on that height, stood the 
house of Caleb, the man that followed the Lord fully. To 
live in Hebron, and not feel faith quickened to new Ufe, 
would have indicated a soul dead to every impulse of pa- 
triotism and piety. 

But David, for a number of years, had his hands fully 
occupied with civil war. Ishbosheth, one of Saul^s sons, had 
been proclaimed king, and was recognised as such by the 
tribes beyond Jordan, and by all but Judah. His capital 
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was fixed at a remote but wcU-protected town, Mahanaim in 
Qilead— the place where Jacob had met the angels on his 
way to Padan-aram ; but his general, Abner, took military 
paflsession of a more central and commanding place, Gibcon, 
in the tribe of Benjamin. The murder of Ishbosheth, by 
two treacherous Beerothites, and other events, at length 
brought the civil war to a conclusion ; and a deputation 
from all the tribes, whose jealousy was at last overcome. 
came to David to Hebron, and offered him, handsomely and 
heartily, the crown of the united kingdom. 

This matter happily arranged, David's first act was to 
lay si^ge to Jerusalem. That place had never been com- 
pletely in the possession of the Hebrews. The advantages 
of its situation, and also the intimation of God's will that 
it should be called by His name (2 Chron vi. C), deter- 
mined David to make a bold effort to secure it. Hebron 
was too far south to be the capital of the whole kingdom. 
Jerusalem was admirably adapted for that purpose. It was 
situated neither in Judah nor Ephraim, but in Benjamin, a 
neutral tribe lying between the other two. It is supposed 
to have been the place where Melchizedek reigned ; sluO 
Moriah, one of the hills beside it, the spot where Abraham 
was commanded to offer up Isaac. Having taken Jerusa- 
lem, David fortified the stronghold of Zion, and prepared a 
place on that hiU to which he soon after brought up tlie ark 
from Elirjath-jearim. Then he proceeded to extend the 
town, and laid the foundation of what, for nearly three thou- 
sand years, has been emphatically known as *^the Holy 
City." 

The situation of Jerusalem is very remarkable. It stands 
upon the upland ridge of which we have so often spoken, 
about 2200 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and 
3600 feet above that of the Dead Sea. The town is sur- 
rounded on three sides by steep, rocky ravines, the valley of 
Jehoshaphat on the east, and the valleys of Gihon and 
Hinnom on the west and south. These ravines are shaped 
somewhat like a horse-shoe, the open part being towards the 
north-west The city itself, lying, as it were, within the 
horse-shoe, spread ultimately over four hills, or heights, 
called Zion, Moriah, Acra, and Bezetha. The chief of 
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these hills was Zion ; it lay, so to speak, in the western bend 
of the horse-shoe. In David's time the whole town lay on 
its northern slope. Additions were made at subsequent 
times. Between the hills ran vaUeys, the chief of which was 
called by the Romans the Tyropoeon ; but the seventeen great 
sieges of Jerusalem have caused many of these valleys to be 
filled up with rubbish, and internally the city now is vety 
much changed from what it must have been. On all sides, 
the neighbouring mountains rise somewhat above the dty, 
verifying the simile of the psahn, *' As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his peo- 
ple from henceforth even for ever." The most celebrated of 
the hills that thus environ the sacred city is Mount Olivet 
It stretches away to the north-east, in the form of a ridge 
with several summits, rising to the height of 400 feet above 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 2500 above the level of the 
Mediterranean. South of Olivet is the Hill of Offence ; so 
called because believed to be that on which Solomon boilt 
shrines to Chemosh and Moloch. The Hill of Evil Counsel is 
opposite Mount Zion, having its name from the circumstanoe 
that here, in the country house of Caiaphas, the priests and 
elders took counsel to put Jesus to death. Mount Gihon 
guards the city on the west, and Mount Scopus on the north. 
The brook Kidron runs, or rather ran, through the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, passing the garden of Oethsemane near the 
road to the Mount of Olives and Bethany. 

Mount Zion is far the most conspicuous of the hills on 
which Jerusalem is built. It rises abruptly to the height of 
nearly 300 feet from the valley of Hinnom, sloping down 
more gradually " on the sides of the north," where lay the 
city of the great Eling. It was a place of remarkaUe 
strength, so that the tabernacle, the palace of David, and 
the other buildings that stood on it, were remarkably secure 
(Ps. xlviii.) Part of the hill is now under regular cultivsr 
tion ; thus verifying Micah's prophecy, that Zion should be 
" ploughed as a field." 

The view of Jerusalem from some of the neighbouring 
heights is apt to disappoint the traveller ; but from the 
Mount of Olives it is exceedingly striking. When seen 
fVom that point, the hill of Zion justifies the admiring 
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ezdmnfttion of the pBalmist, — ** Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the wh(^ earth, is Mount Zion.** ^ Although the size 
of Jenualem was not very great, its situation, on the brink 
of ragged hills, encircled by deep and wild valleys, bounded 
by eminences whose sides were covered with groves and 
gardens, added to its numerous towers and temple, must 
have given it a singular and gloomy magnificence, scarcely 
possessed by any other city in the world. .... It is true, the 
city beloved by Qod has now disappeared, and with it all the 
hallowed spots once contained within its walls. Yet the face 
of nature still endures ; the rocks, mountains, lakes, and 
▼alleys are still unchanged, save that loneliness and wild- 
ness are now where once were luxury and every joy : and 
though their glory is departed, a high and moumfdl beauty 
still rests on many of their settled scenes. Amidst them a 
stranger will ever delight to wander ; for there his imagina- 
tion will seldom be in fault : the naked mountain, the un- 
trodden plain, and the voiceless shore will kindle into life 
around him, and his every step be filled with those deeds 
through which guilt and sorrow passed away, and life and 
immortality were brought to light." * 

Jerusalem being captured, David's first care was to bring 
np the ark from Kiijath-jearim, some 10 miles to the north- 
west, and place it on Mount Zion. He would have then 
bailt for it a suitable temple, but God announced to him 
that this honour was destined for his son. In connection 
with this announcement, it was revealed to David that ho 
was to ei^oy the singular honour of having the Messiah in 
the line of his seed. This intimation was received with 
boundless gratitude ; and both as it regarded David him- 
self and the Jewish Church at large, it was productive, 
as we shall presently see, of very great results. 

In foreign warfare, king David was eminently success- 
(bL Besides thoroughly subduing the Philistines, Moabites, 
Edomites, and AmaleMtes, he turned his arms against the 
Syrians, and, after a most vehement struggle, brought under 
his dominion the large tract of country stretching between 
Palestine and the Euphrates. Thus for the first time the 

* Carno*! Eaitem Lettom 
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Jewish territory filled npthe whole outline origiiiaUy traoed 
in the promise to Abraham (Gen. zv. 18). The wealth 
flowing from these conquests was enormous. Nor wis 
David more successful as a foreign warrior than prudent 
and diligent in administering the internal affidrB of his 
kingdom. Everywhere he had store-houses^ and offioen 
superintending all departments of agriculture. While the 
great body of the Levites were allocated to the service of 
the house of the Lord, six thousand were dispersed over 
the country as judges and officers. He was at pains to intro- 
duce a knowledge both of the useful and ornamental arts 
among his people ; and besides a small standing army of 
household guards, a vast body of militia was organized for 
occasional service. 

One memorable offence sullied the fair name of king 
David. It was committed during a war with the Ammon- 
ites, while the Hebrew army under Joab was besieging Bab- 
bah, their principal city. For the virtual murder of Uriah, 
and his not less odious crime with Bathsheba, David snf* 
fered chastisements that changed the complexion of hit 
whole remaining life. The most terrible of these was the 
rebellion of his son Absalom. Pretending to wish to pay a 
vow at Hebron, Absalom resorted to that place, was pro- 
claimed king of Israel, gathered rapidly to his standard 
aU with whom he or his agents had been in secret commu- 
nication, and advanced towards Jerusalem. So great and 
so hearty, apparently, was the flocking of the people to his 
standard, that it seemed as if the hearts of the whole nation 
were with him. David deemed it prudent to fly from Jeru- 
salem ; climbed barefooted over Mount Olivet, descended 
through the wild mountainous path to Jericho, and crossing 
the Jordan, escaped into Gilead. Choosing as his head 
quarters Mahanaim, where Ishbosheth had reigned, he 
calmly awaited the course of events. By-and-by, Absalom 
too crossed the Jordan, followed by an enormous host A 
battle took place in the wood of Ephraim — probably not &r 
from the scene of the awfiil conflict under Jephthah between 
the Gileadites and the Ephraimites. The district (as has 
been remarked formerly) abounds in trees, and among these 
the prickly oak is pre-eminent. The vast army of Absalom 
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was thoronghly defeated by the troops of Davi'i, whfj were 
led 1^ Joab ; and Abealom was killed. But so 
tender was the heart of the kin;^, that his grief for ^ ^^' 
the death of his son was actnally greater than his .^ 
joy at the victory of his army. 

The remaining years of the life of David wen? disfcnrhcd 
1^ another insnrrection, and by variooa internal trouhlfiH. 
A scheme of foreign conquest, betnin by hu takin:^ a cenjfijs 
of the people, was the means of drawing; down a great chaa- 
tisement on the kingdom. At last, after having deliverer! 
to his son Solomon the vast stores Le Lari coIle<:tefi for 
building a temple, and seen him safe upon tFie 
throne, he died at Jerusalem at the age of Afrventy, ^ ' '' 
and was buried in a spot on ilonnt Zion which , A 
bears to this day the name of his tomb. 

It was David's pre-eminent dLstin^.-tion to \jfi calle^i '* a man 
after God's own heart." In Lis public condu'.-t, he amply 
verified this designation. He was the f^itFier of hi.s [^.-opl^: ; 
he loved them very tenderly ; he a«ed hw aiitLority for 
their good ; he exerted himself to the utmost to advance 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of the kin;:dom. Hiis 
high reverence for €rod, his intense thirsting after him, his 
trust, his gratitude, his delight in Lim, have nev»:r b.-en sur- 
passed, except by David's gniat fym. Yet, with all hu g')«jd- 
ness, David had conspicuous faults. His f«:t:bl>.-ness a.^ a 
fiither was not less remarkable than his firinn< s.s as a kin'j^. 
Occasionally, too, especially in the early part of his life, ho 
would lay his plans in a scheming, di-ss^-mblin;^ way. His 
bodily appetites were not so reined and ;:ov<rned as tln;y 
should have been. But the very sins of David WTved to 
bring out some of his most remarkable qualities. Ho was 
never so great as in humiliation : his confessions were the 
deepest and most earnest tliat were ever injured out by 
human heart to God ; and his penitential psiihns have proved 
at once a guide and a solace to the penitent in every ago 
and country of the world. Of all the Old Testament 
of Christ, David was perhaps the most eminent Hia 
ness with his people ; his uniting, in his kingly office^, 
gentleness of a sheplicrd with tlic miglit of a warri< 
lion and the lamb ; his covenant relation to God 
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Israel ; the incidents ci his l]fe,-^nt^ the num of soiiow% 
then crowned with gkny and honour ; the intenae glow of 
his loving heart ; and hiat, not least, his singular tnisk^loiVQ^ 
and reverence for God, made him a more complete tiype of 
Christ than any other Old Testament worthy. Thia tijpi- 
cal rdation, appearing everywhere in his Ftalm»*-th0 hymih 
book ci all nations, and peoples, and tongues— inTerti him 
with peculiar interest and importance, and nuikes the stojj 
(tf his life and experience one of the most deli^^ilfiil and 
profitable in which the Christian can be engaged. 



ssonoir in.— buoh of solomon. 



BoDiBnff of the temple. 
iDtercoarae with other ooimtrteft 
nKBOida, EsTpC Sheba. 



Hit tMii^didla^ 

Hit IraOdhigt— Tidnior, or Tabajn- 
BMlath, or BMlbet: 



In magnificence, wealth, and wisdom, no king had ever 
been known in the East equal to Solom ok. His first youth- 
ful energies were employed in the building of the tenqile 
which David had designed. The site had already been fixed 
for this great edifice, — Moriah, one of the heights of Jeru- 
salem, separated from Mount Zion by the valley of the l^yio- 
poeon, over which a fine bridge was formed, connecting the 
two hills. The magnificence of the temple was very greats 
and the gold and other precious substances expeiided in 
embellishing it almost transcend belie£ According to the 
most moderate computation, the value of the precious mate- 
rials was j£l20,000,000 sterling. The building itself was ob- 
long in form, 60 cubits in length from east to west, and 90 
cubits in breadth: 20 cubitsformed the holy of holies, and 
40 formed the sanctuary, or holy place. In the holy of holies 
was ])laced the ark, along with the mercy-seat oversha- 
dowed by cherubim ; and there shone the mysterious lights 
the Shechinah, the emblem of the presence of Grod. No one 
could enter this inmost sanctuary save the high priest (moe 
a year, on the great day of atonement, carrying with him 
the blood of his ofiering. The holy of holies was separated 
partly by a partition, and partly by a rich veil or curtain, 
from the sanctuary. In the sanctuary, and in the most holy 
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{dace, everytbing, including the floor and walls, was covered 
with pure gdd. Besides the temple itself, there were seve- 
tal a4iaoent buildings, porches, chapels, and court& Out- 
side the temple was the court oi the priests, where the 
daily sacrifices were offered up ; beyond that, the court of 
the Jews ; and outside that, again* ^e court of the Gentile& 
No such building had ever before been seen within the boun- 
dariea of Palestine ; for till now the Jews had devoted little 
or no attention to architectura The pattern of the building 
had been supplied by divine inspiration, and probably it 
had but little resemblance to the temples of Ascfyria or of 
ligypt The dedication must have been a most imposing 
scene ; and as Solomon personally conducted some of the 
religious services, and that with the utmost earnestness and 
humility, the occasion must have been as instructive and 
profitable as it was grand and imposing. 

In building the temple, Solomon had been greatly indebted 
to Hiram, king of Tjtq, one of the potentates of Phoenicia, 
who not only supplied him with cedar-wood, but with skilled 
labourers, without whose aid the temple could not have 
been built Friendly intercourse began, too, to be held under 
Solomon with several other countries, some of them remote 
firom Palestine. Among the chief of these was Egypt. Nearly 
five hundred years had now elapsed from the Exodus, and 
daring that long period there had been no intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. Many memorable events had 
happened in I!gypt during the interval There had been 
revolutions in the throne, — ^" stranger-kings," who had for- 
cihly introduced the worship of the sun, and expelled the 
old I^grptian deities, but had not long maintained their 
dominion ; there had been times of grand conquests, when 
ESgyptian arms subdued the greater part of Asia, and victo- 
nous Pharaohs — the Sethis and Rameses of their history — 
Uazoned their great exploits in the glorious temples of Kar- 
Dak and Luxor ; the arts had risen, some two hundred years 
after the Exodus,^ to the highest degree of excellence of which 
they were there capable, but had now begun somewhat to 
dedine. Not only did Solomon marry a daughter of Pha- 

* See Bawliiuon*8 Herodotus, vol IL p. 367. 
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raoh, but " he had horses brought out of Egypt, and 
linen yarn ; the king's merchants received the linen yam 
at a price. And a chariot came up and went out of 
Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and an horse for one 
hundred and fifty " (1 Kings x. 28, 29). The latter sum is 
rather under £20, the other about £70. But this introduc- 
tion of chariots and horses was hardly in accordance with 
the divine command (Deut. xviL 16). Other remote places 
with which Solomon held intercourse were Ophir and Tar- 
shish. From them were brought gold and silver, ivory, 
apes, peacocks, and algum-wood. Three years are said to have 
been occupied in the voyage. From the nature of the articles 
named, and the length of time occupied, it is inferred that 
these voyages must either have been to India, or to some 
place having access to India. It is known that even at this 
early period intercourse existed with places more remote 
than India ; for in Egyptian tombs of earlier date there have 
been found undoubted articles of Chinese manufactura 

Solomon maintained intercourse also, of a very interesting 
kind, with the kingdom of Sheba, whose queen came all the 
way to Jenisalem to verify the wonderful reports of his 
wisdom. " She came with a very great train, with camels 
that bare spices, and very much gold, and precious stones." 
All accounts describe this lady as queen of the Sebsean 
kingdom of Yemen, or " the south," the most southern part 
of Arabia, within wliose limits the British port Aden now 
lies. As the British steamers that ply between Egypt and 
India usually touch at that port, so probably did the ships 
of Solomon, nearly three thousand years ago, on their way 
to Ophir, leaving such accounts of their royal master as in- 
duced the queen to undertake in person the journey to 
Jerusalem. 

Besides the queen of Sheba, "all the earth sought to 
Solomon, to hear his wisdom which God put into his heart." 
"What a lively place Jerusalem must have been in Solomon's 
days, ever and anon receiving some splendid embassage from 
a distance, come to express its admiration and homage! 
What a glorious opportunity for a pious king to spread the 
knowledge and proclaim the glory of the one living Qod\ 
But Solomon, most unhappily, following the pernicious 
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example of other Eastern kings, increased the number of his 
wives, and married the daughters of many of those foreign 
potentates The thing, like Gideon's ephod, became a snare 
to him and to his house. To please his wives, he built 
shrines or high places for their gods, on the Hill of Offence, 
to the aoath of Jerusalem. His conduct was so offensive 
to Qod, that he sent Ahjjah, a prophet of Shiloh, to inti- 
mate to his rival, Jeroboam, that the greater part of the 
kingdom should be rent away firom Solomon's family. 
Solomon may personally have repented, and obtained pardon 
for his offences, but the glory which the country attained 
nnder him depulied, never to return. 

Besides the temple at Jerusalem, many other great build- 
ings and undertakings owed their origin to Solomon. Among 
the most celetetted of the cities which he built was ** Tad- 
mar in the wilderness,"— known since the time of the Romans 
by the name of P^dmyra, and now the site of ruins so exten- 
sive and magnificent as to fill every traveller with astonisli- 
ment Palmyra was situated in a palm-studded oasis of the 
great eastern or Syrian desert, rendered fertile by the 
abandanoe of water, and lay about 140 miles north-east 
from Damascn& It seems to have been built as an emporium 
of commerce, — ^where the great merchants from Syria and 
the Eophrates on the north, might exchange their wares with 
thoee firom £!gypt on the south. In the time of the Romaus, 
the produce of India was carried through Palmyra to Home. 
In the third century after Christ, the title of King was given 
by the Koman emx)eror Gallienus to a citizen of Palmyra 
who had been of great service in a war with the Parthians; 
and after his death his widow, Zenobia, assumed the crown, 
and, styling herself Queen of the East, asserted her sove- 
reignty over Mesopotamia and Syria. After a vigorous 
resistance, she was at last defeated, and her prime minister, 
Longinns, author of a celebrated treatise on the Sublime, 
was put to death. The ruins of Palmyra extend nearly 
a mile and a-half in length ; but the only inhabitants now 
are a tribe of Bedouin Arabs. 

Another city of Solomon's, still celebrated for its noble 
ruins, was Baalath, or Baalbec, near Lebanon. Its Temple 
of the Sun, like that of Palmyra, must have been among the 
o 
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finest edifices in Syria. Besides Tadmor and Bftakth, he 
built many other great cities, both within the ancient teni- 
tory of Palestine and in the more extended empire which 
he now ruled. The whole district of Lebanon on the north, 
the whole country reaching to the Euphrates on the east, 
and on the south to the borders of Egypt, fbnned part 
of his magnificent dominion^ The most remarikahle iMog 
about this greatness was, that it entirely &iled to Baiatfy 
his heart ; and, after declaring all to be " Taaity of vanitiei,'^ 
he left this as the great practical' lesson Uy be drawn froov 
his experience,—" Let us hear the conduMon- of the whole 
matter : Fear €h)d, and keep his commandments; lor this is 
the whole duty of man" (Ecdes. xil 13X 

The character of Solomon is a riddle. It is- impoasible tor 
doubt the genuine excellence of the man that wrote thfr 
Proverbs, Ecdesiastes, and the Song of SongSL His hearty 
too, seems to have been touched, at a very early period, with 
true reverence for Qod: for his choice of wisdom, in answer 
to God*s offer to grant him whatever he should ask, showed 
an earnest, conscientious, godly spirit; and his prayen at 
the dedication of the temple were singularly humble and 
fervent That such a man should have built temples to the 
obscene gods of the heathen, within sight of GU)d's holy hillr 
would be incredible on any testimony short of the wotd ol 
€rod. Allowance should, however, be made for the greatnoa 
of his temptations. The world, with its wealth, pleasmsi^ 
honours, schemes, and boundless flatteries, drew him away 
firom God, with a strong, steady attraction, greater than ai^ 
man had ever been exposed ta His backslidingg were ooih 
sequently far more terrible than those of most good menr 
It is to be hoped that in his later years he returned to his 
first love, and renounced all idolatry. Yet it is remarkahls 
that his writings contain no allusions to his idolatrous pro- 
cedure, and no expression of penitence on account of ii 
The contrast between him and his father David is, in this 
respect, exceedingly striking. 

Solomon, like David, was a type of Christ, but under 
a different aspect He typified the peace and glory of 
Messiah, as David had typified the warlike aspect of hiB 
character. The name Solomon denoted " peace,** sod 
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■eemed to mark out its poeaessor as typifying the Prince of 
Peace. 



SICnOll IV.^-flOCIAL AKB BELI0I0U8 UFB OF THIS FEBIOD. 



OrflAt inentM of wMlth. 
Kmr tIow and narec 
AUuloiM in tiie ProrertML 



Literatnre and science. 
State of religion. 
Character of the people. 



It is evident at a gUmoe^ that, daring the period that has 
now been under review^ the state of social life among the 
Jewish people miderwent a very great change. An im- 
mense flow of wealth into the country took place. Through 
interooorse with other countries, many new habits and 
fiuhions were undoubtedly introduced. The people must 
have lost not a little of their early simplicity of character 
and Ufa A splendid court had been set up, and a splendid 
capital built Oommerciai relations had been established 
with remote parts of the world. A great stride had been 
taken in the direction of luxury and refinement. There was 
now a standing army, a large staff of civil officers, and a 
vast number of menial servants in the country. Besides the 
ass, the horse and the mule were now introduced as beasts 
of burden ; chariots and splendid equipages were set up ; and 
nAny persons assumed the style and bearing of princes. 
lUvate dwellings must have undergone a corresponding 
change, and all the luxuries of Egypt and Nineveh would be- 
come £smiliar to the Hebrews. 

But was all this for good? It appears as if the nation, 
or its leaders, now struck out a new path for themselves, 
in which Qod rather followed than preceded them, giving 
them, indeed, at first, a large measure of prospeiity, but 
leaving them more to their own ways and to the fruits of 
these ways than before. This, at least, was plainly the case 
under Solomon. The vast wealth circulated in his time over 
the country, did not bring any proportional addition, either 
to the material comfort, or to the moral beauty, or to the 
spiritual riches of the nation. There can be no doubt that 
''haate to be rich" brouglit all the evils and sins which 
always flow from it in an age of progress towards worldly 
•how and magnificence. 
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It appears from the Proverbs that many new vices were 
introduced Many of the counsels of that book would have 
been quite inapplicable to a simple, patriarchal, agricultural 
I)eople ; but they were eminently adapted to a people sur- 
rounded by the snares of wealth and the temptations of 
commerce, and very liable to forget or despise the good old 
ways and counsels of their fathers. The Proverbs will be 
read with far greater interest, if it be borne in mind that this 
change had just taken place among the Hebrews, and that, 
as Solomon had been instrumental in giving the nation its 
wealth, so, perhaps, he was led by the Spirit to write this 
book, and that of Ecclesiastes, to guard against the fatal 
abuse of his own gift. 

The practice of soothsaying, or fortune-telling, was evi- 
dently very common among the Jews at the beginning of 
this period. The prevalence of such a practice indicates a 
low standard of intellectual attainment. It seems to have 
had its head-quarters among the Philistines (Isa. IL 6); 
and very probably, when Saul drove all who practised it 
from the land, he did so more from enmity to the Philistines 
than from dislike to the practice itself. It continued, as 
Saul himself knew, to lurk in the country, even after all the 
royal efforts to exterminate it (1 Sam. xxviiL 7). Probably it 
never altogether died out. In New Testament times it was 
evidently a flourishing trade (Acts viiL 9, xiii. 6). All over 
the East it was practised to a large extent, and the Jewish 
sorcerers had the reputation of being the most skilful of any. 
It was the counterfeit of that wonderful privilege of knowing 
God's mind and will, which the Jew eiyoyed through the 
Urim and Thummim of the high priest. Those who would 
not seek, or could not obtain the genuine coin, resorted to 
the counterfeit. 

In literary and scientific culture the nation must have 
made a great advance during this period. In a merely 
literary point of view, the Psalms of David and the writings 
of Solomon possess extraordinary merits ; and we cannot 
doubt that two literary kings, whose reigns embraced eighty 
years, or nearly three generations, would exercise a very 
great influence, and have their example very largely followed 
among their people. David's talents as a musician, and the 
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oztnoidiiiaiy pains he took to improre the musioial services 
of the sanctuaiT, nmst hare grea:!f stimxaied the cuI:iT&- 
tion of that delightful art. What Darld did for iLusk\ 
Solomon did for natuial hiscoiy. It need not surprise us 
that all the oninspiied liteiaiy coni]:<citioiL3 of thai period 
have, perished. If Homer floorishtd (aoeoiding to the 
aocoont of Herodotus) £64 rears before Christ. Solomon 
must have been a oentuij in his tomb before the " Iliad** was 
written. And if it be considered what difficulty there was in 
preserving the ''Diad," and how uncertain it is whether we 
have it as Homer wrote it, it cannot be surprising that all 
the Hebrew poems and writings of this period have been 
lost, except such as were contained in the inspired canon of 
Scripture. 

There were, also, great religious changes during this period 
of the history. Evidently, under Samuel a great revival of 
true religion took place; and the schools of the prophets 
which he established seem to have been attended with a 
marked blessing firom Heaven. Under David the change 
was confirmed. In the first place, the coming Messiah was 
more clearly revealed. It was expressly announced to David, 
as has been already remarked, that the great Deliverer was 
to be a member of his race. David, too, as a t^-pe of Christ, 
conveyed a more Ml and clear idea of the person and char- 
acter of Christ than any typical person that had gone 
before him. Further, the PsaJms of David must have served 
veiy wonderfully to give precision, and force, and richness 
to devotional feelings, among godly people. Then, too, the 
diatribution of the Levites and the remodelling of the temple 
■ervice must have secured at least much more attention to 
the ordinary services of religion. The writings of Solomon, 
especially his Song of Songs, show how much more clear, 
full, and rich views prevailed now than formerly, regarding 
Christ's person and qualities, and lus relation to his people. 
The lyrical compositions of the two royal authors corre- 
sponded to the typical character of each. As DavicFs reign 
was a warlike reign, and Solomon's a reign of peace, so 
David was the psalmist of storms and struggles, Solomon of 
tranquillity and rest The Psalms of David bore marks of 
the camp, and the tumult of arms, and the busy bustle of 
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life ; while the Song of Solomon, with its images of peace 
and rest, proclaimed that '* the winter was past, the rain was 
over and gone, the flowers appeared on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds was come, and the voice of the turtle 
was heard in the land.*' The gr^ preponderance in nnmbear 
of David's inspired songs over Solomon's, shows how modi 
more frequently in this world Christians need to be directed 
and encouraged to struggle with enemies than to eigoy and 
improve the sweets of repose. 

It is interesting to inquire how far a religious spirit per- 
vaded the people at large. The question cannot receive a 
very satisfactory answer. It is plain that even in David's 
time the mass of the people were not truly godly. The sac- 
cess of Absalom's movement is a proof of this. Had there 
been a large number of really godly persons in the tribe of 
Judah, they would not only not have joined the insurrectioii, 
but their influence would have had a great effect in hinde^ 
ing its success. The real state of matters seems to have 
been, that both in good times and in bad there were some 
persons, more or less numerous, of earnest piety and q^iritual 
feeling, who worshipped (xod in spirit, not only because it 
was their duty, but also because it was their dedight ; while 
the mass of the people either worshipped idols, or worshipped 
God according to the will, example, or command of thdr 
rulers. But the constant tendency was to idolatry ; and the 
intercourse with foreign nations which Solomon maintained, 
as well as his own example, greatly increased the tendeni^. 
Under Solomon, indeed, idolatry struck its roots so deep, 
that all the zeal of the reforming kings that followed him 
failed to eradicate them. It was not till the seventy years' 
captivity of Babylon that the soil of Palestine was thorou^ily 
purged of the roots of that noxious weed. 



LEADmO EVENTS OF THIS PEBIOD. 

Saul elected king; b.o. 1095. llio. 

His war with the Ammonites at Jabesh-gilead. 
Charge of Samuel to the people. 
War with Philistines at Midimash. 
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Samuel deliTen a message from God xvjeotiog Saul. 

Wan with Edom^ Moab, Zobah, kc, 

DaTid anointed by Samuel at Bethlehem. 

War with PhQiBtinea — David slays Qoliath. 

Daiid at Qibeah— Saul's son-in-law. 

David bids farewell to Jonathan, and 

Goes to Nob^ and to Achish at Gath, but 

Betires into wilderness of Judah. 

Death of SamueL 

War with Philistines— Battle of Mount Gilboa—Death ot SauL 
David crowned at Hebron, b.o. 1056. 1070. 

Civil war between David and Ishbosheth. 

David king of the whole country. 

Takes Jerusalem, and places the ark on Zion. 

Gets a promise of Messiah. 

UnderttJies foreign wars. 

Sins in the matter of Uriah. 

Conspiracy of Absalom. 

Conspiracy of Sheba. 

Numbering of the people. 

Designation of Solomon. 

Conspiracy of Adonijah. 

Death of David. 
Aooession of Solomon^ b.o. 1014. loaa 

Marriage to king of Egj'pt's daughter. 

Choice of wisdom at Gibeon. 

Temple built and dedicated. 

Viait of queen of Sheba. 

Solomon's backsliding. 

aisdcath, B.a975. Ma 
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THB REVOLT. 



EOBAT. 1 



CHAPTER X. 

EINGDOII OF ISRAEL, OS THE TES TRIBES. 

FROM THE REVOLT UNDER REHOBOAM TO THE ASSTRIAH 

CAPTIVITY. 

1 AHD 2 Knras — 2 Cqbohioles. 

From A.l[. 30e9 to 3383 )_ . I FromA.](. 4421 to 4692) 

B.C. 975 to 721 j ""^* I ... B.C. 990 to 719 J "*'*^ 

Lengtli ofPeriod— 254 years, U ; 271 yean H. 



SECTION L — THE REVOLT. 



Inflnence and ambition olEphraim. 
Rehoboam*s foolbh conduct 
The revolt contaminated. 



Early history of Jeroboam. 
Tabular view of the biatorj of the 
kingdom of Israel 



The high pretensions of Ephraim to be the sovereign tribe, 
which were put forward so prominently in the days of 
Gideon and in those of Jephthah, had never been altogpether 
abandoned ; and whenever a pretext occurred for disputing 
or renouncing the authority of the sceptre of Judah, it was 
sure to be seized. During the latter period of the reign of 
Solomon, much dissatisfaction prevailed with the public 
burdens laid by him on the people, to maintain the splen- 
dours of his court ; and the spirit of discontent had its head- 
quarters in the tribe of Ephraim. His son Behoboam seems 
to have had no difficulty in getting his claims to 
Q- * the crown admitted by the city of Jerusalem and 
^ ■ the tribe of Judah ; but at Shechem, and through- 
out the tribe of Ephraim generally, and the tribes 
influenced by Ephraim, the state of things was very differ- 
ent. It is a proof of the great importance which Ephraim 
still retained, that Shechem, its capital, was the city se- 
lected for the coronation of Rehoboam. A great gather- 
ing of the heads of tribes and houses was held there on 
occasion of this event It was deemed by them a fitting 
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opportunity for endeavouring to get a relaxation of the 
burdens that Solomon had imposed. The result of their 
leepectful application to Behoboam for this purpose was 
a scornful refusal, and a threatening of more oppressive 
burdens than before. Insult added to ii^jury roused the 
spirit of the people ; allegiance to Behoboam was indig- 
nantly refused ; the claims of the house of David were 
repudiated; Adoram, Behoboam*s chief tax-gatherer, was 
stoned to death in a tumult ; and Behoboam, trembling for 
his own safety, rushed to his chariot and galloped to Jeru- 
salem. 

The master-spirit in this revolution was Jebobgam, the 
Jon of Nebat, an oflScer of Solomon's. Jeroboam had early 
shown a singular talent for administering affairs, insomuch 
that Solomon appointed him a sort of viceroy or lieutenant 
" over all the charge of the house of Joseph" (1 Kings xi. 
28), — that is, over Ephraim and the tribes allied to it. 
While on his way to this high office, Ahijah, the prophet of 
Shiloh, met him, and intimated that, on account of the 
encouragement which Solomon had given to idolatry, ten of 
the tribes were to be removed from the allegiance of his sou, 
and committed to the charge of Jeroboam. Hearing with 
alarm of this announcement, Solomon tried to kill Jero- 
boam ; but he contrived to escape to Egypt, where he was 
protected by king Shishak. It is likely that a new dynasty 
had now come to the throne of Egypt, and that the now 
king rather opposed than favoured the friends of his pre- 
deoessor. Solomon's connection with Egypt would then l)e 
of no avail to him. On the death of Solomon, Jeroboam 
letoraed to his own country, and repaired to Shechem with 
the other leading men of the nation. It was he that headed 
the deputation to Behoboam, and proposed the terms which 
Behoboam refused. It was he, too, that headed the revolt, 
and encouraged the ten tribes to refuse allegiance to the 
family of David. His great energy of character, the repu- 
tation for skilful government which ho had acquired under 
Solomon, and the message which had been sent him from 
the Lord by Ahgah, secured for him a unanimous offer of 
the throne of the new kingdom. The tribe of Judah adhered 
to Behoboam, with the chief part of Benjamin, and pro- 
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bably a few members of Dan, Simeon, and other tribes 
By-and-by, the Levites also joined their brethren of Judah; 
but with these exceptions, the tribes resorted to the standard 
of Jeroboam. When the revolt took place, Behoboam took 
steps to gather an army, with a view to recover the revolted 
tribes ; but Shemaiah, another prophet of the Lord, was 
sent to forbid him. The breach was never healed; the 
kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim, or Judah and Israel, pur- 
sued their separate courses, sometimes at peace, bat for 
more commonly at war with one another. 

We shall first follow the course of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. It lasted upwards of two hundred and fifty years, 
and at the end of that period it was destroyed by the 
Assyrians. During that time it had nineteen kings, belong- 
ing to nine different families, of whose history the opposite 
table gives a summary view.* 

There were four leading periods in the history of this 
kingdom : in the first, the most prominent king was Jero- 
boam ; in the second, Ahab ; in the third, Jehu ; and in the 
fourth, Pekah. During the first period, idolatry took 
root ; during the second, it was in fiill blow ; during the 
third, it was somewhat checked through the influence of 
the prophets ; and during the fourth, it produced its natural 
fruit, in the utter destruction of the kingdom. 

It is very singular that not one of the kings of Israel was 
a godly man. The separation of the ten tribes from the 
sceptre of Judah, though permitted, and in one sense o^ 
dained by Qod, was never blessed ; and few histories of royal 
families are more tragical than those of Israel An idola- 
trous and abominable worship was the established religion 
of the kingdom ; and had there been nothing else to draw 
down God's anger, the calves of Dan and Beth-el would have 
sufficed. Perhaps the very predominance of idolatry in the 
kingdom of Israel served to check it in the rival kingdom of 
Judah: had it not been for their mutual alienation, the 
whole country might have been hopelessly overrun by this 
abominable thing. 



* Inteiregnams occasionany oocorred, and perloda of anarchy ; hence a dlfl^ 
diacrepanqr in the dateai 
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SECTION IL — DYNASTIES OP JEROBOAM, BAASHA, AND 
ZIMRI— IDOLATRY TAKING ROOT. 



Jeroboam's fortified tayms and capital. 
The calves at Dan and Beth-eL 
Reign of Nadab. 



Reign of Baasha. 

War with Syria. 

Reigns of Elah and HaaL 



Jeroboam began his career by showing that he set no 
value on the favour of God, as the source of protection and 
blessing to his people. As a place of strength in the centre 
of his kingdom, he built or fortified Shechem ; and wishing 
to have a fortified town across the Jordan, he selected for 
that purpose Penuel, on the Jabbok, where Jacob had 
wrestled with the Angel, and Gideon had destroyed the 
tower. The former history of these places might have 
taught him that walls and towers are but poor defences 
compared to the presence and favour of God ; but he paid no 
attention to lessons of that kind. For his family residence 
he selected Tirzah (1 Eangs xiv. 17). The beauty of Tinah 
is celebrated in the Song of Solomon (vL 4) side by side 
with that of Jerusalem. If its supposed site, a few miles 
north-east of Shechem, be the true one, it stood on the top 
of a hil), surrotmded by immense groves of olive-trees planted 
on all the hills around, and commanding an extensive view. 
It remained the seat of royalty till the days of Omri, who 
changed the residence of the court to the still more beauti- 
ful and not distant hill of Samaria.* 

But the great offence of Jeroboam, and that which covered 
with eternal infamy a name that might have been glorious 
in history, was his setting up two golden calves, one at 
Beth-el and one at Dan. It is difficult to say whether the 
cleverness or the impiety of this step was the greater. His 



* '* This place [Tirzah] seems to have been to Shechem what l/nndaor is to 
London. ... It commands a fine view down the eastern decliyities of the moun- 
tains of Ephraim into the Jordan valley. Tlie village is large and prosperous 
M-ith com fields in the glens, and immense olive groves on the sniTOunding hiUa 
There are no remains of antiquity, except a few rock-tombs and some dstema 
Tirzah was a place of hifch antiquity, having been the seat of a Canaauitish king 
before the conquest of the country by the Israelites." — Afurraif'M Htm d boat, 
p. 84a 
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oljject was to prevent the people from going up to Jerusa- 
lem to attend the great religious festivals ; fearing that if 
they had done so, they might have been led to withdraw 
their allegiance from him, and transfer it to the king of 
Judah. The places where the idols were set up were at the 
northern and southern extremities of his kingdom ; so that 
the whole oonntiy lay, as it were, within the two great 
strongholds of idolatry. Instead of three times a-year, he 
required the attendance of the people but once ; for they had 
now sunk into a sort of religious languor, and once a-ycar 
WBB the customary number of visits to the capital Tlie 
time fixed for this gathering was a month after the Passover, 
80 that it would have been extremely inconvenient for the 
same persons to attend both at Beth-el and Jerusalem. 
ImageB were made use of, to suit the popular taste for these 
forbidden but favourite symbols ; and the form of the 
golden calf was probably suggested by what he had scon in 
Elgypt. The whole proceeding indicated a very daring spirit 
of godlessness. It was solemnly denounced in God's name 
by a prophet sent from Judah, who declared that a prince 
of the rival house of David, Josiah by ncime, should one day 
execute vengeance on the priests of Beth-el. A slight act of 
disobedience to Gk>d's command, on the part of this prophet, 
was Bununarily punished by his death, in order to show 
Jeroboam and his people how jealous God was of his autho- 
rity. But neither this warning, nor another warning de- 
livered to his wife, by Ah\jah of Sbiloh, when she came in 
disguise to consult him about her sick child, had any good 
efiect : he made priests of the lowest of the people, and 
acquired for himself in history the unenviable designation — 
** Jeroboam, the son of Kebat, who made Israel to sin.** 

After a reign of twenty-two years, Jeroboam left the 
crown to Nadab his son. He followed the bad 
example of his father; but only two years after q-- 
coming to the throne, while besieging a town of the ^ 
PhilistineB, he was murdered by Baasha, a man 
of Issachar, having done nothing to signalize his reign. 

Baasha, the murderer of Nadab, took possession b. a 
of the kingdom, and for safety's sake destroyed 952 
all the house of Jeroboam. He began to build, 9ee. 
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or rather to fortify, Ramah, to prevent any oommnnieation 
from being held with the kingdom of Judah. Bamah 
had been the place of Samuel's reeidenoe. It was ata- 
ated near one of the great passes that separate the south- 
cm from the middle portion of the country; so that it 
would have been well adapted, when fortified, to secure 
the end which he had in view. Like his predecesson^ 
Baasha lived in a state of constant war£ue with the sister 
kingdom. His rival, Asa, king of Judah, was so much 
annoyed by him, that he sent a large bribe to Benhadad, the 
king of Syria, to induce him to come to hia assistanee 
against Baasha. It will be remembered that Damascus 
and the country around had been subdued by kins' David; 
but under Solomon, one Rezon, a servant of Hadadeier, 
king of the neighbouring state of Zobah, ix>sse68ed himself 
of Damascus, and was an adversary to Solomon all his dajL 
Perhaps it was the loss of his Damascus tribute (which 
must have been very valuable) that made Solomon, and 
after him Rehoboam, lay so heavy burdens on his own 
people. Benhadad, the great grandson of this Rezon, now 
occupied the throna He accepted the bribe offered hhn by 
king Asa ; and for many years the Syrians of Damasou 
exercised a powerful influence on the kingdom of Israel, and 
also on that of Judah. 

The northern frontier of Palestine, which lay nearest to 
Damascus, soon bore testimony to the power of Benhadad. 
In quick succession, he laid waste the towns of Ijon, Dan, 
and Abel-beth-maachah, with the district around the Lake of 
Galilee and the tribe of NaphtalL The king of Israel had 
to abandon his projects at Eamah, and hasten to defend hii 
kingdom on the north. The Syrians seem to have retired 
without attempting a battle. That Baasha might have no 
excuse for his wickedness, and might clearly understand tho 
reason of his troubles, a prophet named Jehu was sent to 
remonstrate with him. But both he and his son Elah, who 
reigned two years, followed in the footsteps of Jeroboam. 
Elah suffered the same fate at the hands of Zimri, one of his 
captains, as Nadab had suffered at the hands of Baasha. He 
was murdered in his palace, with all his house ; and with him 
the second royal dynasty of Israel came to an end. 
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Znoa can hardly be said to have formed a dynasty, for his 
reif^ lasted bat a imk; and being besieged by 
Qmri, another claimant of the crown, in the palace ^ Jl 
of Tinah, and reduced to desperation, he set fire ^T^ 
to the palace, and perished in the flames. 



awmON m.— -DYKASTY OF OMSI, Ain) ERA OF XLUAH AND 

BUSHA.— IDOLATRY RAMPANT. 



Omil orereomes TllmL 
Balldi SmbatUl 
Bfllgn of Ahabk 
MuTles JwelMl of Ptaflmidii. 
Penecnftlon of true reUgion. 
AppMmioe of El^ab. 
OoatMt on Monnt CanneL 
ElUah U Horeh. 
War with Syria. 



Nabotlf 8 Tinejard. 
Reign of Ahaziah. 
Reign of Jehoram. 
Translation of El^ah. 
Miracles of Elialia. 
Kaaman the Syrian. 
More wars with Syria. 
Destruction of the house of 
Ahab. 



For four years the crown of Israel was contested by two 
ckimants,-— Omri and Tibni ; but at last Omri secured the 
prise. When he came to the throne, instead of rebuild- 
ing the mined palace of Tirzah, ho bought the neighbouring 
hill of Samaria, and built the celebrated city of that name * 
which was given to it in commemoration of Shemer, the 



* "The altnatlon of this royal city, if less boantiftil, is more commanding than 
Oiaft of Its riatcr, Shechem. Nearly in the centre of a basin, abont five miles in 
dUuneter, xiaes a flattish, oval-shapcd hill, to the height of some 800 feet On 
the 1111001111 Is a long and nearly level plateau, which brealcs down at the sides 
100 feat or more to an irregular terrace or belt of level land ; below this the roots 
of the hill spread off more gradnally into the surrounding valley a The whole 
la BOW cnltiTated in terraces, in the formation of which the stones of the ancient 
«lty lisTO been freely used. Groves of luxuriant olives almost cover the southern 
rtdo, and fill the valley below, while sin^o trees and little groups dot tlie rest 
A wide Gtrcnit of picturesque mountains encompasses the basin, having only a 
narrow opening on the west, through which a winter torrent finds its way to the 
plain of Sbaron. Little villages, with their green com fields and grey olive 
Crorea, itnd the dark mountain sides or ci*own their summits, making the whole 
landacape one of the richest and most beautlfhl in Palestine. Tlio modem vil- 
Uro of Sebostieh may contain about sixty houses, with a population of 400. It 

■tands upon the broad terrace midway up the eastern side of the hill The 

▼lew from tlie top is a noble one— embracing the glens and vales round the hill, 
the elrenlt of lAonntains, a section of tlie plain of Sharon, and the wide exjMtnBe 
of the Mediterranean. No better site for a capital could have been selected In 
the length and breadth of Palestine,— a strong position, rich environs, central 
■Itnatkm, and an elevation sufficient to catch untainted the ool healthy breeies 
of the •en.'* — Mlwrra/t Handbook, pp. 844, 840. 
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former owner of the hilL The fine Bwelling hill of Samam, 
ahnoBt worthy to be called a mountain, stands alone in the 
midst of a broad, noble basin, surrounded by higher moim- 
tains on every side. The ancient town seems to have been 
partly built on the flattened top of the mountain, thus giying 
rise to the terms of Isaiah's description, "The crown of 
pride" — " The glorious beauty which is on the head of the 
fat valley" (Isa. xzviii 1-4). The town planted on the hill 
of Shemer became the scene of many remarkable events in 
the future history of the country. 

Omri was succeeded by his son Ahab, one of the most 
conspicuous names in the history. Under Ahab the 

o 1 Q country received a terrible impulse towards idolatry, 

^ ■'■ " and consequently towards ruin. The great moving 
power in this direction was Jezebel, Ahab's wife, a 
daughter of the neighbouring king of Phoenicia, and a furious 
and fanatical promoter of the worship of Baal, the Phoenician 
god. An altar and a temple to this idol were among the 
earliest structures reared in the new capital, Samaria. The 
whole power and energies of Jezebel were brought to bear 
against the worship and worshippers of the true God. She 
was the Bloody Mary of her day ; and had it not been for 
the wonderful prophet whom God raised up, to display the 
banner of the truth in those evil days, the cause of pure re- 
ligion would have utterly perished in the kingdom of Israel 

From the woody mountains and defiles of Gilead* there 
suddenly emerged, and presented himself before king Ahab, 
an extraordinary man, with an extraordinary message. A» 
he appeared at the palace gate of Samaria, with his leathern 
belt and rough camlet mantle, and stem, uncourtly air, the 
porter must have wondered what uncouth being it was that^ 
in a tone not to be denied, demanded an audience of the 
king. Still greater must have been the amazement of the 

* EUjah is thouRht by some to have been a native of Ushbe, in Galilee, bot 
for some reason to have gone in his youth to reside across the Jordan in Oflead. 
Perhaps, lilce John the Baptist in the wildeniess of Judaea, he was to l>e trained 
in that comparatively solitary district for his grand and difficult misdon. If 
kinf? Ahab and his courtiers Icnew the character of Elijah before his withdrawal 
to Gilead. his re-appearance would probably produce a sensation like that which 
thrilled through the Scottish court when it was known that John Knox bad 
landed in Scotland. Othei-s, however, think that Tishbe was in Giload. 
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king himself when the strange messenger, sun'oying the fat 
valley below, now awaiting, probably, the usual rains, uttered 
the ominous words, ** As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these years, 
but according to my word." No sooner are the words 
spdken than the prophet disappears. Elijah the Tishbite has 
entered upon a conflict which is to last all his life, and to be 
the great characteristic of the reign of Ahab. He himself, 
having sounded this note of defiance to Ahab, must now find 
somewhere a hiding-place from his fury. Tliis he got, first, 
at the brook Cherith, probably near Jericho, where the 
ravens fed him ; and afterwards, about a hundred miles 
away, at Zarephath, a town in Phopnicin, wlierc he was 
miraculously sustained from a poor widow's oil and meaL 
This place of banishment, in the neighbourhood of Zidon, 
the head-quarters of the worship of Baal, was probably 
appointed for him that he might see with his own eyes the 
working of that detestable system which Ahab and Jezolx'l 
were now labouring to establish in Israel, on the niins of the 
pure worship of Jehovah. By this means liis indignation 
and horror would be the more roused against idolatr}', and 
his mind more braced for his arduous task; just as Luther, 
after his visit to Borne, was quickened to far greater zeal 
against the corruptions of Popery. 

• The " lm>ok Cherith ** Is believed to be the stream that flo^-s throngh the 
Wa^ ^KeU. This glen (probably the valley of Achor, where Achan was 
•toned) la " one of the most sablimc ravines in Palestine. It is not less than from 
400 to SCO Ceet deep, Just wide enough bulow to give a passage to a little streamlet 
like • aQver thread, and afford space for its narrow fHngcs of oleander. TI10 
■idea UB almost dicer precipices of naked rock, occasionally pierced by grottoes, 
•Iiperently inaccossiblo to anything except the eagles that now hover round 
fhem; and yet history tells us that all these nucumfortable dens were onco 
occupied by hermltsi .... From the depths of the wild ravine issues a thread 
of verdure, gradnally spreading out as it advances, until it mingles, at the dis- 
tenee of a mile or more fh)m the base of the monntains, with the thickets that 

encompass the village of Riha (Jericho) Away considerubly to tlio north 

the T^etAtion and foliage stretch along the plain to the base of the mountains. 
Thejaienoorishedby two living fountains;— 'one now, as always, called l>uk* 
(1 Mac. xvL 14, 16) ; the other and larger, as well as more celebrated, now called 
the Spring * of tlie Sultan,' once 'ofElislia;' which pour out, at the foot of tho 
greet limeatone range, rills that trickle through glades of tangled forest slirub, 
which, bat for their rank luxuriance and oriental vegetation, almost recall tho 
•eenery of an English park. It Is these streams, witli their accompanying rich- 
neii, that procured for Jericho, during the various stages of its existence, ita 
lung proaperity and grandeur."— ifurray'i Hcaulbook^ p. lUl. 
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Three years after the beginning of the drought, the Lord 
commanded ELgah again to appear before Ahab. The result 
of the meeting was the celebrated trial on Mount Cannd 
between the priests of Baal and himself, to test whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the true God. The spot where the 
contest is believed to have occurred is the extreme eastern 
point of the range of Carmel, commanding a view both of 
the sea behind and of the great plain in front Here had 
stood an altar of the Lord, which Jezebel had thrown down. 
** Close beneath must have been ranged, on one side the king 
and people, with the eight hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal and Astarte ; and on the other side, the solitary and 
commanding figure of the prophet of the Lord. Full before 
them opened the whole plain of Esdraelon, with Tabor and 
its kindred ranges in the distance ; on the rising ground, at 
the opening of its valley, the city of Jezreel, with Ahab*8 
palace and Jezebel's temple distinctly visible ; in the nearer 
foreground, immediately under the base of the mountain, was 
clearly seen the winding stream of the Eishon, working its 
way through the narrow pass of the hills into the bay of 
Acre. Such a scene, with such recollections of the past, with 
such sights of the present, was indeed a fitting theatre for 
a conflict more momentous than any which their ancestora 
had fought in the plain below." * The result of the conflict 
was decisive. By fire from heaven the claims of the true 
God were vindicated. The defeated prophets of Baal were 
then brought down the mountain to the bed of the Kishon, 
and there put to death. From the slaughter the king went 
up again to Carmel, to j oin in the sacrificial feast. Elgah too 
went up, apparently on another peak, to pray. Seven times he 
sent his servant to look out over the blue reach of the Medite^ 
ranean for signs of rain. At last the welcome sight appeared 
A message was sent to the king to prepare his chariot and 
return quickly to his palace, lest the rain should swell the 
torrent of the Kishon, as in the days when it swept away the 
host of Siserd, and intercept his return to JezreeL The hand 
of the Lord was upon Elijah ; and girding his mantle round 
his loins, " amidst the gushing storm with which the night 

^ — ■ ,, ^mmt 

• Stanley, p. 3;54. 
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closed in, he ran before the chariot to the cntrfinco of Jqz- 
reel, distant, though still yisible, from the scene of his 
triumph." 

The tidings of Elyah's victory only inflamed the joalous 
nge of JezebeL The prophet, who perhaps expected that 
the worship of the true God would now be restored in its 
purity orer the land, was forced to fly for his life. It would 
have been unsafe to return to Zarephath, so he was com- 
pelled to fly southwards. Nowhere along the wliole ex- 
tent of the country, not even in the kingdom of Judiih, 
could he find a place which he deemed secure from JezebeVs 
fury. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, had made a league 
with Ahab, and might have had to give up his fugitive 
salgect At last, worn and weary, liaving reached the 
wUdemess of Beersheba, and feeling like an outcast or 
outlaw whom no man cared for, he lay down under a 
"broom'* or retem-tree to die, A miraculous supply of 
food and strength carried him on through the wilderness of 
Sinai, till he reached the lonely wilds of Horcb. The 
scenery carried him back six hundred years. It was amid 
these valleys that the eye of Moses had caught the sight of 
the burning bush ; and from thence he had been sent back to 
Egypt, to uniiirl the banner of the truth, when all seemed 
dark and desperate, and to deliver his people. It was these 
diffii that had been crimsoned by the glow of the fiery pil- 
lar; it was around that tall jagged peak the lightnings and 
thunders had played when God came down in awful mtgesty. 
It was here that Moses had interceded for an apostate people, 
and had obtained their pardon, after the gross idolatry of the 
golden calf. The scenery was well fitted to revive the pro- 
phet's faith and courage. In addition to this, God made a 
special communication to him of an encouraging kind, and 
then sent him to Damascus, to anoint Hazael to be king of 
Syria ; Jehu, to bo king of Israel ; and Elisha, of Abel- 
meholah (near the Lake of Galilee), to be i)rophct in his 
roonL The long journey was cheerfidly undertaken ; the 
faith and courage of the prophet were wonderfully revived ; 
and the company of Elisha, a man singularly like-minded 
with himself, was given him to cheer tho remainder of his 
pilgrimage. 
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Meanwhile, the attention of Ahab was turned away from 
matters of religion to the defence of his kingdom. Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, again appeared in the land. Since he 
had last invaded Israel his power had greatly increased 
No fewer than thirty-two kings or chieftains now followed 
his standard ; and, passing the places in the north which he 
had formerly laid waste, he made a bold demonstration agaiiiBt 
Samaria itself, and sent an insolent message to Ahab, d^ 
manding his entire submission. Ahab repelled his demand 
with spirit, and was soon after informed by a prophet of 
the Lord that Benhadad should be defeated by the yoong 
men of the princes of the provinces. It turned out as the 
prophet had said. But next year Benhadad resolved to 
repeat his attempt. His servants flattered him that he 
would succeed better on the plains, where his cavaliy and 
chariots might act, than on the mountains ; saying that the 
gods of Israel were only gods of the hills, and not of the 
valleys. Eetuming with as great an army as that whidi 
had been destroyed the previous year, he avoided the hiUy 
district of Samaria, and pitched at Aphek, in the wide 
plain of Esdraelon. A prophet of the Lord was sent to tell 
Ahab, that on account of the impious saying of Benhadad 
about the God of Israel, he should be totally defeated. A 
great slaughter of Syrians took place in the field, followed 
by the destruction of twenty-seven thousand more by the 
fall of some buildings in Aphek. Benhadad was com- 
pelled to humble himself before Ahab, who, with Tni<^rftVftn 
clemency, spared his life, and made a league with him. 
But the war was soon renewed. The scene of the next 
campaign was across the Jordan, at Bamoth, in Gilesd 
Ahab had persuaded his neighbour Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, to go with him to the war. The preliminary de- 
liberation of these kings acquired a deep interest from tiie 
faithfulness of Mlcaiah, an honest but ill-treated prophet 
of the Lord, who warned Ahab against the expedition. 
The warning of the faithful prophet turned out to be well 
founded. Ahab was slain in the battle ; his army was dis- 
banded ; and Benhadad was left to do as he pleased on the 
Gilead side of the Jordan. 

Somo time before this fatal expedition, Ahab committed 
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a heinous crime, for which Eijjah had to denounce Gods 
judgment against him. He had built a puhice at Jezrccl,^ 
at the foot of Mount Gilboa, in the great plain of Eudraeloii, 
either because he admired the situation, or ]>crlia])ri because 
hiB wife Jezebel wished to live nearer to her native rhoenicia. 
The oiyaceut possession of one Naboth would have bi.'ou a 
very convenient addition to the royal demesne, and Aliab 
was yery eager to secure it for that purpose. But Naboth 
stoutly refused to part with the inheritance of his fathers. 
At the instigation of Jezebel, a false charge of blasphemy 
was got up against him, for which he was put to death. As 
Ahab went to take possession of the coveted vineyard, 
El^ah met him and prophesied that in the place where 
dogs had licked Naboth's blood they should lick the blood 
of Ahab. The prophecy was literally fultilled. The cha- 
riot that conveyed the wounded kuig from Ilamoth-gi- 
leady clotted with his blood, was washed at the ])ool or 
water reservoir of Samaria ; and the dogs, that prowl in 
gjnai numbers about Eastern cities, licked up the blood. It 
iB remarkable that in the reign of Ahab another terrible 
curse was verified. Hiel, a man of £eth-el, who had ])ro- 
Iwbly been utterly corrui)tcd by the idolatrous worship of 



^ Jeneel hat ihored tho dof^rulation of Its founder. Its present name \s 
Zarln. It Is situated on the crest of a low spur, which projects some distanco 
Into the plain fh>m Qilboa. *'Tho modem vlUnge is conii>o8ed of about twenty 
wratcbed houaesi apparently fast fidllng to ruin. Tlic only sightly building is a 
aqnare tower of some antiquity, now used as a mcdlfuli or inn, whore travellers 
■M treated to bare walls, fleas ad lOtitum, and a supper at the public exi>ensc. . . . 

Yet this It the royal Jozrool where Ahab built his palace. As wo stand on 

the erowB of the rldgc, perhaits on the very site of the palace, we oi)on our Bible 
at 1 Kings xxL, and read the story of poor Kaboth and his vhiuyard. The vine- 
yard was here below us in the plain (ver. 16) Then turn to 3 Kings ix. 

11-47, and the scene is changed ; and every incident of that foarfhl change Is 
ISiilnted by the natural features of the scone before us. We see how up tho 
valley ftom the Jordan Jehu's ti-oops might be seen advancing,— how in NalK)tir8 
* field* the two sovereigns mot tho relentless soldier,— how, whilst Joram died 
OB the spot, Ahaziah drove across tho westward plain towards tho mountain 
pass, by the beautlftil villago of Kngannim ('* the garden-house *'), but was over- 
taken In the asccut, and died of his wounds at Megiddo,— how, hi the open ]daou 
which, as usual in Eastern towns, lay before the gates of Jezrcol. tlie body of tho 
qoeen was trampled under the hootii of Jehu's horses,— how the dogs gathered 
ramd It, aa eren to this day, in tho wretched village now seated on the ruins of 
the once splendid city of Jezreel, they prowl on tlie mounds witlumt tho walls 
iN' the oflU and carrion thrown out to them to cousuiuo." — Murray's Uandkook^ 
pLU4. 
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ttat place, and so led to set the word of God at nought, 
attracted probably by the beautiful fields and fountains of 
Jericho, went down to the inviting spot, and proceeded to 
build up its walls. The death of his first-born at the laying 
of the foundation, and of his youngest child at the setting 
up of the gates, literally verified the curse of Joshua (ch. 
vL 26.) 

Ahaziah, the son and successor of Ahab, was a man of 

less force of character, but of the same dispodtioiL 

^'q His idolatrous and superstitious turn was shown by 

000 ^^ sending to Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, to in- 
' quire whether he should recover from the effects of a 
fall he had received in Samaria. Elyah was ordered by God 
to go and testify against this open and insulting preference of 
Baal-zebub to the God of Israel Hearing of this, the king 
attempted with a high hand to seize El^ah ; but fire from 
heaven consumed twice in succession the company of fifty 
soldiers that were sent to arrest him, and the prophet 
remained secure in the protection of his God At last, ab 
God's command, he went fearlessly and readily to the king, 
and told him that, after his insult to the true €k)d, he shonld 
not recover. The name of this god of Ekron, Baal-zebub, 
means literally "lord of flies." Ekron was one of the cities of 
the Philistines ; but that people seem to have borrowed their 
religion largely from the Phoenicians. It is uncertain whether 
the name Baal-zebub was a contemptuous nickname in- 
vented by the Hebrews, or a name given to the god by 
his worshippers on accoimt of his supposed usefulness in 
ridding them of the great nuisance of flies. On some Phoo- 
nician coins the figure of an insect has been noticed, which 
is supposed to have some reference to this idoL 

Ahaziah was succeeded by his brother Jehobait, who 
reigned twelve years. The beginning of his reign 

^q1 was signalized by one of the grandest events either 

007 ^^ Jewish or any other history. The work of Ely ah 
' ■ was now done. The faithful Tishbite was to receive 
an honour which had been bestowed but once before in 
all the history of the world — he was to be translated to 
heaven without dying. For some time past he seems to have 
resided with Elisha near Gilgal, superintending and stimu- 
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latiiig the achoolB of the prophets, now almost the oiily 
fountains of trae piety in the land A di\'ine impulse leads 
them away from Gil^, probably to Samaria. From thenoe 
they are called by the same mysterious power to go down to 
Beth-eL There are sons of the prophets even in Beth-eL 
Their minds are oppressed with a dark presentiment of an 
approaching bereavement : and as they see Elisha, they (rome 
to him with solemn and anxious faces, to ask whether he 
knows that €h)d is to take his master from his head that 
day. Yes, he knows it ; but it is not a thing to be spoken 
off — his emotions on the subject are too deep for utterance. 
Besuming their march, the two prophets go on to Jericho, 
where the same scene is repeated The places which they 
traversed were to be the chief scenes of Elisha's ministry, 
and the purpose of the journey seems to have been to trans- 
fer to him the spiritual charge of the district ; but only in 
•0 far as he was quite willing to undertake it. Once and 
again Elisha got leave to remain behind, if he pleased ; but 
each time, with remarkable solemnity, he refused to do so. 
Another stage brings the two prophets to Jordan. Afar off, 
on the cliffs above Jericho, a band of the sons of the prophets 
have taken their stand, to watch the wondcrfid manifesta- 
tion of divine power that is to take place. At the touch of 
the prophet's mantle the waters of the river separate, and 
El^ah and Elisha pass over on dry land The man of God 
invites his younger brother to make his partinj:; request. It is 
worthy of the occasion : as the first-bom of Elijah's spiritual 
fiEunily, he asks a double portion of his spirit ; and the reques 
is not denied Onwards and onwards, with unwearied step, 
they still go, till they have reached the mountains of Ncbo, 
— ^perhaps the very Pisgah from which Moses disappeared: 
'^ And it came to pass as they still went on, and talked, that, 
behold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, 
and parted them both asunder ; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw it, and he cried. 
My fiither, my father ! the chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof !" And so the prophet 6f Israel was borne away 
to the presence of the Master whom he had served so faith- 
fully. Once again, after the lapse of nearly a thousand 
years^ ho appeared on one of the mountains of Israel, in 
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company with Moses, and held conimunion with his suffer 
ing Lord. The scene of this meeting was far from the scene 
of the translation, — ^probably, as has already been remarked, 
on the summit of Hermon. It would be difficult to say 
whether his translation or his mission to the Mount of 
Transfi^niration was the higher tribute to this noble and 
flEiithful warrior of the Lord. 

Amid all his discouragements, Elijah did a great work. 
He counteracted to a very considerable degree the £uiatical 
schemes of Ahab and Jezebel, and arrested, though he could 
not avert, the destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
Eaised up to oppose a mighty tide of corruption, he was 
necessarily a man of stern and rigid mould, — ^a man to he 
admired and honoured, rather than loved. He represented 
the law in its stem severity, rather than the gospel in its 
winning and tender Love. His labours seem to have done 
much good at Beth-el, Gilgal, Jericho, and other places that 
were most remote from Ahab*s residence. As the kings of 
Israel moved northwards, first to Tirzah, then to Samaria, 
and occasionally, at least, to Jezreel, the southern borders of 
the kingdom seem to have become more assimilated to Judah, 
where much true piety was still to bo found. The setting 
up by Ahab of a temple and altar to Baal in Samaria seems 
to have greatly lessened the importance of Dan and Beth-el 
as seats of idolatrous worship. It was probably through 
this cause that Beth-el, once the head-quarters of idolatiy, 
was now a stronghold of the sons of the prophets. After 
the memorable contest at Mount Carmel, and especially 
after the death of Ahab, the open persecution of the Lord's 
servants ceased, and the holy work of the schools of the 
prophets was carried on without molestation. 

After the removal of El^ah, Eusha is the promin^it 
figure in the history of Israel The same aspect of stem 
severity sits upon his character. We find him, after healing 
the bitter waters of Jericho, going up to Beth-el, thence to 
Mount Carmel, and thence to Samaria. While he was resid- 
ing at Samaria the trumpet of war again sounded ; and when 
the kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom went out to fight with 
the king of Moab, Elisha accompanied the host Proceeding 
round the southern angle of the Dead Sea, the armies seem 
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to have adyanced into Moab through the tenitoncs of 
Edom, who was then on the side of the allies. Being 
greatly at a loss for water, advice was sought from Elisha, 
who was following the camp ; and, through his interces- 
Bion, made solely for the sake of Jehoshaphat, a supply was 
miraculously secured. The enemy was totally defeated. 

Next we find Elisha travelling over the country, wherever 
work was provided for him, doing much to revive and foster 
the spirit of godliness. In one of these tours, probably near 
Jericho or Gilgal, he caused a poor woman's store of oil to 
be multiplied to such an extent, that with the proceeds she 
cleared her debts and protected her sous from exjxjcted 
alayery. Then wo find him at Shuuem, in the plain of 
Jezreel, close to the residence of the king, where a woman 
of high rank openly countenanced him, and built a chamber 
for his use, whenever, in his evangelistic journeys, he should 
pass that way. At this period he was high in infiuence, both 
with the king and captain of the guiird. Next ho is at 
Mount Carmel, whither the Shunammite woman rides to him 
when her son is seized with mortal illness ; he goes ^^ith her 
to Shunem, and restores the boy to life. Then we find him 
at Gilgal, miraculously preserving the sons of the prophets 
from the effects of a poisonous herb, and multiplying a pre- 
sent of bread and fruit that had been given him, so that it 
served a hundred men. 

The next incident in his life was a very memorable one. 
Naaman, captain-general of the great king of Syria, had 
been seized with leprosy, — one of the most repulsive of 
Eastern diseases. Among the slaves of his household was a 
little girl, who had been carried off from her Israelite home 
in one of the forays of the Syrians, and sold to Naaman. 
The amiable child, touched with pity for her master, 
thought only of returning good for evil, and expressed an 
earnest wish to her mistress that her lord were with the 
prophet in Samaria, for he would recover him from his 
leprosy. Elisha had probably been living in Samaria when 
the poor child was stolen from her home, but when Naaman 
reached Samaria in search of him, his abode was at Gilgal 
or Jericho, near the Jordan. When king Jehoram heard 
his errand, it throw him into consternation ; for he fancied 
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that the terrible king of Syria was only seeking an oocanon 
for war. But Elisha, hearing at Gilgal what was going on, 
bade them send the Syrian captain to him. Over the hill of 
Ephraim, and down the steep and dreary pass that led to 
Gilgal, the S3rrian cavalcade at last arrived at Elisha*s gate. 
But when news of the arrival was brought to the prophet, 
he did not even condescend to appear, but sent a message to 
Naaman to go and wash seven times in the Jordan. He 
preferred to hide the genuine kindness of his heart under 
a stern, almost insulting message. The mighty stranger 
fumed and fretted at such unceremonious treatment, but 
yielded at last to the calm arguments of his attendants, and 
washed in the adjacent river. The spot must have been 
near the place where the Israelites, under Joshua, crossed 
the Jordan about six hundred years befora The cure was 
instantaneous and complete. In a short time Naaman re- 
turned to the prophet's dwelling, overwhelming him with 
thanks and the offer of gifts, which Elisha, with noble dis- 
interestedness, declined. And Naaman was not only cured 
of his leprosy, but convinced that the God of Israel was the 
true God. On leaving, he made two singular requests of 
Elisha. One was, that he might carry with him two mules^ 
burden of earth ; thinking that the earth from such a spot 
would be sacred, and would benefit him in worshipping the 
God of Israel,— just as the Mohammedan now counts the soil 
of Mecca sacred, and thinks it a great advantage to have it 
beneath his head when he prostrates himself. The other 
request was, that when he went into the temple of Rinmion, 
as his master would compel him to do, and bowed before 
the idol, the act might be pardoned, as it would not imply 
any real respect. We have no information about Rinmion 
or his worship ; the name does not occur elsewhere in the 
Bible, or in any ancient writer. The departure of Naaman 
was connected with a memorable incident in the history of 
Gehazi, Elisha's servant. Naaman perhaps would proceed 
northwards up the Jordan valley towards Damascus ; and 
when he had gone but a little way, Gehazi hastened after 
him, saying that two of the sons of the prophets had just 
come down from Mount Ephraim, and that his master had 
si jit him to beg a silver talent and two changes of raiment. 
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Indignant both at the lie and perfidy of Gehazi, and at his 
BO recklessly counteracting the effects of his own disinter- 
estedness, Elisha doomed him to inherit the leprosy of 
Naaman : ** And he went out from his presence a leper as 
white as snow.*' 

The effect of these amazing miracles could not fail to bo 
very great; and the cause of true religion must have been 
placed in a £Eur more favourable position than it had held in 
the reign of Ahab. But there was one heart unsoftened and 
unchanged, alike by these and by subsequent wonders done 
by Elisha. That was the heart of the king. Elisha had 
removed once more either to Samaria or the immediate 
neighbourhood (Dothan) ; and his presence, and fearless and 
fidthfiil spirit, seem to have so stirred up the king's heart 
against him, that all his eminent services to his country 
were of no avail in his favour. Another cruel war had 
broken out with the Syrians. In the first campaign, Elislia 
mved his country by one of those pieces of cunning which 
even good men did not shrink from in those times, — in an- 
Bwer to his prayer, the Syrians were smitten with blindness, 
and led blindfold into Samaria, when they thought they 
were going to Elisha's abode in Dothan. In the next cam- 
paign, Benhadad came with all his forces and besieged Sam- 
aria. The famine was awfuL Women were devouring their 
own children. The infatuated king Jchoram laid all the 
Uame on Elisha, and vowed that his head should be struck 
from his shoulders before night. Unmoved by the impious 
threat, Elisha calmly foretold that before next day the 
people of Samaria should be revelling in plenty. The predic- 
tion was literally verified. The Syrian host were seized in 
the night with a panic, and fled in disorder to the fords of 
the Jordan. The people of Samaria, entering their deserted 
Cf^np, found provisions in abundance, and ate and drank to 
their hearts* content. 

Some time after this, Elisha visited Damascus. His fame 
had travelled thither before him. Naaman, the great war- 
rior, had carried it with him from Gilgal; Benhadad's 
officers had brought it from Dothan, and Benhadad himself 
from Samaria. He was received at Damascus with extra- 
ordinary honours. A present borne by forty camels was 
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sent him from the king. Benhadad was sick, and wished 
to know whether he should recover. The disease, the pro- 
phet said, was not a fatal one ; still Benhadad was near his 
end ; his successor would be Hazael,-~the oflScer that now 
spoke to Elisha ; and Hazael would be guilty of such horri- 
ble cruelties to the people of Israel, that the prophet's flesh 
crept as he thought of them. It was only next day that 
Hazael suffocated his master in bed, and usurped the Syrian 
crown. 

Another great revolution was at hand. Four kings of 
the house of Omri and Ahab had now sat on the throne of 
Israel ; but the death-knell of the wicked dynasty had rung. 
There had been a new war between Syria and Israel ; and 
Ramoth-gilead, as before, was the scene of the contest. 
King Jehoram had been wounded in battle, and had retired 
to Jezreel, where his brother-in-law, Ahaziah of Judah, had 
come to see him. Jehu, a captain of Jehoram's, was con- 
ducting the campaign at Ramoth-gilead. One of the sons 
of the prophets was sent to Eamoth to anoint this Jehu king 
of Israel, and commission him to root out the wicked house 
of Ahab. Never did a man execute a bloody commission 
with more hearty zeal. The army having proclaimed him 
king, Jehu mounted his chariot, crossed the Jordan, and 
galloped towards JezreeL Perhaps it was as he dashed 
furiously along the valley of the Jordan, that, in the clear 
atmosphere of the East, the watchman from the tower of 
Jezreel caught sight of him and reported his appearance 
to the king. Both Jehoram and Ahaziah rode out in their 
chariots to meet him. But they were both of the house of 
Ahab, and Jehu's sword thirsted for their blood. Jehoram 
was struck down by an arrow from his own hand, and feU 
in what had been the inheritance of Naboth. Ahaziah was 
pursued to Megiddo, where he died mortally wounded. Jeze- 
bel was flung down from a window in Jezreel, and devoured 
by dogs. Seventy sons of Ahab were put to death in 
Samaria. The brethren of Ahaziah were put to death in 
the same place. The priests and worshippers of 
^'^\ Baal were enticed into his temple at Samaria ; the 
^s^ doors were then blockaded, and the inmates killed 
to a man. And thus in a moment the mighty 
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house of Ahab was brought to desolation. Jehu now 
mounted the throne. Notwithstanding his zeal in execut- 
ing judgment on the house of Ahab, he was for the most 
purt regardless of the will of God. 



8K0II0N IV. — DYNASTY OP JEHTT, AND ERA OF JONAH, AMOS, 
AND HOSEA. — IDOLATEY SLIGHTLY CHECKED. 



Jelra*8 reign. 

Jeboshas. 

Joaab. 

Death of Ellaha — His Influenco. 

Jeroboam II. 

The invphets Jonah, Amoa, Hosea. 



Jonah's mission to Nincych. 
State of Ninoveh. 
Prophecy of Amo& 
Hosea, the Jeremiah of Israel. 
Approaching dow ufUl of the king- 
dom. 



The worship of the calves at Bcth-cl and Dan not only 
continued, but seems to have revived, after the destruction 
of Baal's temple at Samaria. In consequence of this un- 
&ith{ulness, the territories of the kingdom of Israel began 
in this reign to be lessened; and the whole tract east of Jor- 
dan, including Bashan and Gilcad, fell for a time into the 
hands of the Syrians. 

The reigns of Jehu, and of Jehoahaz and Joash or Jeho- 
A8H, his son and grandson, lasted in all about sixty 
years, but were not signalized by many remarkable 
events. Elisha, who seems to have been living in 
retirement for some time, died, at a very advanced 
age, in the reign of Joash. His influence must 
have been exceedingly beneficial over many indi- 
viduals and places, but the nation at large was too confirmed 
in idolatry to be easily reformed. Still, idolatry appears to 
have received a check, so that the destruction of the kingdom 
was arrested for a time. Joash, too, evidently met with 
considerable success in battle with the Syrians; as did also 
his son, Jeeoboam XL Indeed, under those two kings the 
kingdom of Israel recovered not a little of its for- 
mer splendour. The reign of Jeroboam lasted 
forty-one years, and was chiefly memorable for the 
appearance of some of those prophets who have 
left permanent writings behind them. Jonah, 
Amos, and Hosea belonged to this period, and were 
connected cliiefly with the kingdom of Israel 
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884. 
826. 

895. 
884. 



B.C. 

825. 
784. 

834. 
793. 
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The prophets who now appeared upon the stage were not 
superior, either in gifts or graces, to those who flourished 
before them, but had a different function to perfonn. It 
was now apparent that in the kingdom of the ten tribes, at 
least, the disease of idolatry could not be healed by any 
remedy acting inwardly. It was also apparent that ordinary 
judgments or chastisements would not produce the desired 
effect It was necessary to have a great catastrophe, an 
overwhelming judgment, that would all but consume the 
nation, yet admit, at a distant period, of a resurrection to 
new life. It was of this sweeping judgment that the pro- 
phets who were now raised up had to speak in Cbd's nam& 
It was necessary that they should commit their messages to 
writing, because the period of time over which thia new 
judgment was to extend would embrace many generations; 
and both the warnings and the consolations connected with 
it concerned multitudes who were not living at the time. 
The message of the prophets now becomes pre-eminently " a 
burden," — ^heavy, painful, distressing. Yet amid these woeful 
utterances many consolations are introduced, for the refresh- 
ment of the faithful Allusions to a happy restoration are 
found in them alL In some of the prophets who wrote to 
the ten tribes, these allusions were not very distinct ; but in 
those who were raised up soon after, in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Judah, they were much more explicit. In these 
last, great prominence is given to the coming of the Messiah, 
in connection with the restoration of the kingdom of God ; 
and in Isaiah, especially, his many sufferings and expiatory 
death are dwelt on as the foundation of that new and bettcor 
kingdom which was to be the glory of the latter days. 

Jonah, a native of Gath-hepher, in the tribe of Zebulun, 
appears to have first come on the field in the reign of Joash 
(2 Kings xiv. 25). Probably he had been a pupil of Elisha's, 
and succeeded him as the public and prominent witness for 
God in the kingdom. The first prophecy which we are told 
of his uttering was, that the dominions of Israel, that were 
now greatly diminished, should again be enlarged,— the 
result, doubtless, of a partial repentance and forsaking of 
idolatry. This prophecy was fulfilled in the reign of Jero- 
boam, who recovered Hamath, Damascus, and other places 
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that had been lost But, as usnal, the good effects lasted 
bat a yery short time; open idolatry broke out anew- 
To convey a striking and unusual rebuke of this state of 
things, Jonah was commanded to undertake a mission of a 
very remarkable kind. He was ordered to go to a great 
hfis^en city, and testify against it, threatening it with de- 
struction on account of its wickedness. God's intention 
seems to have been "to provoke Israel to jealousy,"— that 
is, to rebuke their apathy, and stir them up to penitence, by 
showing them a great heathen nation, from the king to the 
beggar, lying penitent and prostrate in the dust, under a 
rinji^e warning from a single prophet. A sight like this 
would have been a great rebuke to a kingdom like Israel, 
that had been favoured with so many eminent prophets, and 
had received such earnest warnings. Should the tribes of 
Israel neglect such a lesson, their final destruction could not 
be long delayed. 

The city to which Jonah was commanded to go was 
NiKEVEH, the capital of Assyria. History docs not yet 
enable us to say who was king of Assyria when Jonah was 
sent on his mission. But we know that I^ineveh at that 
time was a most remarkable and magnificent city. The 
interesting discoveries of the last few years enable us to 
form a vivid picture of Nineveh, as it must have appeared 
when Jonah entered it Large mounds of earth, that lay 
ondistorbed for centuries upon the banks of the Tigris, have 
been explored by Mr. Layard, M. Botta, and others ; and 
within these mounds, magnificent sculptures, remains of 
palaces, and other memorials of ancient Nineveh, have been 
found, that show that it must have been a place of wonder- 
ful size and magnificence. Jonah describes the city as so 
large that it took three days* journey to walk round it. Mr. 
Layard confirms this statement, the circumference of the 
space where the mounds of ruins arc found being GO miles. 
It was surrounded by a wall 100 feet in height, on which 
were 1600 towers ; and the top of the wall was broad cnoui^h 
for three chariots to be driven abreast. IIow diftcrent from 
the small crowded cities of Israel ! It covered an arc^a 
more like a county than a town. It was, in fact, a sort of 
blending of country and town in one, ample groves, fields, 
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and meadows being mingled with the streets and palaoea. 
The passenger on the street might behold the sheep in the 
meadow and the plough in the fturrow; while the breeze, 
loaded with fragrant odours, might also bear upon it the 
yell of the distant chase. Here the haughty noble might he 
seen gazing proudly from his Assyrian charger; there the 
bold warrior, in his blue imiform, looking defiance on the 
vulgar crowd. The rare structure and gorgeous splendour 
of the palaces and public buildings could not fail to make a 
deep impression on the stranger. Every entrance seemed 
guarded by gigantic animals, beautifully carved from solid 
stone : bulls and lions with the wings of the eagle and the 
face of a man, or figures of a man with the face of an eagle, 
sentinelled every approach. The interior of the palaees and 
public buildings was fitted up with extraordinary splendour, 
and it was impossible not to be struck with the very remark- 
able and skilful combinations of colour that were apparent 
in their decoration. In the palaces, chambers might be seen 
lined with sculptured slabs, containing historical pictures, 
with inscriptions, written in a strange, wedge-shaped, or 
arrow-headed character. These pictures represented the 
history of the empire, especially its warlike achievementa 
One common feature in them could not be marked without 
a shudder, — the sad evidence of cruelty which they alSbrded 
Here might be seen a picture exhibiting a row of captives, 
each impaled on an iron spike ; another, representing a group 
undergoing the process of being flayed alive ; while in a third, 
a row, with halters round their necks or hooks in their 
tongues, were dragged about to feast the eyes of their con- 
querors, preparatory to their being put to a more terrible 
death. The wickedness of the place was in proportion to 
its wealth and magnificence. In some respects it was hardly 
less guilty than Sodom or Gomorrah. 

It is not much to be wondered at that Jonah at first 
shrunk from the commission given him to go to this the 
greatest city of Asia, perhaps of the world, and proclaim 
that in forty days it should be destroyed. His own pro- 
phecy relates how he tried to flee from the face of the Lord; 
how liis purpose was defeated; how he was miraculously 
engulfed in a great fish, and preserved in its belly till be 
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had oonibned hiB Bin ; and how, gaming at last the requisite 
fidtJi and comiage, he went to Nineveh, and faithfully deli- 
vered hifl message. Contrary to all anticipation, a great 
effidct was produoed. Nineveh repented, and the Lord re- 
solved to spare it. Jonah was deeply distressed at this 
forbearanee. BQs mind seems to have been quite filled with 
the oaee of his own people Israel ; and he was disappointed 
because he thought that this forbearance would encourage 
them to continue in sin. If he had gone back to Samaria 
with the dreadM int^gence that Nineveh, in all its mag- 
nificence, had perished, he probably expected that there 
would have been more likelihood of his own people getting 
a firight^ and repenting of their sins. His fault lay in his 
want of concern or consideration for Nineveh. His spirit 
in this matter was rebuked by a sort of acted parable, con- 
nected with a gourd. The gourd is believed to have been a 
castor-oil plant, commton near the Tigris, that grows quickly, 
and flooriahes in the^iest soil, even among stones and rub- 
bish. A plant of this kind had been very useful to Jonah, — 
it had shielded him from the sim ; and when it withered he 
missed it much, and was greatly distressed. So Gk)d taught 
him that Nineveh — ^though not, like Israel, a choice vine, 
but, like this gourd, an outlandish plant— might be very 
nseful in His eyes ; there might yet be important work for 
Nineveh to do for Gk)d, so that its destruction ought to have 
been regarded as ground for deep concern, and its being 
qmred matter rathei^of satisfaction than of grief. Thus 
reparoved by Qod, the prophet Jonah probably returned to 
his country ; for there is no reason to suppose that the mound 
at Nineveh, called "The tomb of Jonah,*' was really hb 
burial-place. It was not many years after, when the purpose 
for which God had spared Nineveh became apparent Nine- 
veh was the appointed scourge of the wickedness and impe- 
nitence of the ten tribes ; and the walls which Jonah would 
have rejoiced to see prostrate, were yet destined to cndose 
his captive countrymen. 

Amos was another of the prophets that flourished in 

the leign of Jeroboam IL He was originally a herdman of 

Tekoa, in the kingdom of Judah; but, when called to be a 

propheti he appean to have taken up his residence at Beth-el ; 
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and there, with great boldness and vehemence, he prophesied 
of the destruction that was coming on Israel and oth^ king- 
doms (Amos vii 13). He rebuked the corruption of man- 
ners in Israel,— charged the gi-eat men with partiality as 
judges, and violence towards the poor ; he represented, in a 
series of symbolical visions, the successive punishments that 
were to be inflicted on the people, and foretold the captivity 
of the ten tribes in a foreign country. Yet the Lord, he 
said, would not utterly destroy the house of Israel, but ^Etw 
sifting and cleansing it among the nations, woidd raise it 
again to more than its former glory, in the kingdom of 
Messiah. 

A third prophet, who also uttered the word of the Lord 
at this time in the kingdom of the ten tribes, was Hosea. 
He began to prophesy in the end of the reign of Jeroboam II., 
and continued to lift up his voice for sixty years, till the 
days of Hoshea, the last of the kings of Israel He was to 
Israel what Jeremiah was to Judah,— its weeping prophet. 
The extreme tenderness and plaintiveness of some parts of 
his writings remind us of the Saviour weeping over Jeru- 
salem. His prophecies were directed almost exclusively to 
the ten tribes. They give a sad and vivid picture of the 
degeneracy of the kingdom. " The kings and princes were 
murderers and profligates (viL 3-7); the idolatrous priests 
had spread their shameful festivals and their deceitful oracles 
all over the land (iv. 12-14, x, xii. xiii 2); the great parties 
in the state resorted for help sometimSs to Assyria, at other 
times to Egypt (2 Kings xv. 19, xvii. 4) ; while the whole 
nation entirely relied on human help (v. 13, viL 8-11, viii 
9, 10, X. 13, &c.); worldly and sinful objects were pursued 
with the same eagerness by Ephraim as by Canaan (xii 7, 
8); a listless security blinded all minds (v. 4, xii 8); giving 
place in the moment of danger to a repentance merely of 
the lips (vii. 16) ; and, what was the root of all other evils, 
God and his word were forgotten" (iv. 1-6, viiL 12), 

From such representations as those of Hosea, it is plain 
that before the overthrow of the kingdom, idolatry had 
entirely recovered from the check which the labours of 
Elijah, Elisha, and their colleagues, had been the means of 
producing. Ephraim's goodness had been but as a morning 
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doud and the early dew. Judgment was now ready to be 
poured out. Yet better days would also come, when God 
should be as the dew to Israel, and heal his backsliding. 
The prophet delights to linger on these happier scenes, and 
manifests the greatest distress in contemplating what ho 
dared not conceal, — ^the coming overthrow of the kingdom. 
Nothing can be more plaintive or affecting than the passage 
where God is represented as not knowing how he shall bo 
able to execute on Ephraim the fierceness of his wrath. To 
understand the state of things in which these judgments 
were announced, it is necessary to study the closing reigns 
of the kingdom of Israel 



BEOnON V. — CLOSING EEIGNS.— IDOLATRY TERMINATES 

IN DESTRUCTION. 



Tte king!, murderers and profli- 

gateti 
Zacharfah, Shannm, Menahem, Pe- 

kahiah, Pekah, and Hoehea. 
Aa oaaia in the desert 
Oded, prophet of the Lord. 



Three Assyrian inrasions:— 

1, By Pulf under Muuahcm. 

2. Tiglath-pllcser, under Pckah. 
8. Shalmancser, under Hoshca. 

Total destruction of the kingdom. 
The ten tribes led captive to Assyria. 



B.C. 

773. 
721. 

771. 
719. 



Tedb history of the kings that followed Jeroboam II. is only 
a history of murderers and profligates. There was 
along interregnum after Jeroboam's death. Zaoha- 
BIAH, son of Jeroboam, was openly murdered after 
a reign of six months. His murderer, Shallum, 
nt but one short month on the throne, and was 
despatched by one Menahem, who came on him 
from Tirzah ; and after committing revolting cruelties 
on those who opposed him, reigned ten years in Sama- 
ria. The reign of his son Pekahiah lasted but two years, 
and was ended by the dagger of Pekah, one of his captains. 
Pbkah held his place for the unusually long period of twenty 
years, but was at last murdered by Hoshea. Ten years of 
tumult and anarchy seem to have elapsed before Hoshea 
racoeeded in establishing himself on the throne (compare 
S Kings xvL and xvii. 1). After a reign of nme years, he 
and his i)eople were carried captive to Assyria, and the 
kingdom of the ten tribes came to an end Without exoep- 
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tion, these later kings were unprincipled and profligate ; and 
the abominable practices, so strongly denounced, and so 
plaintively mourned over by the prophets, increased frran 
reign to reign. Still even this dark wilderness of goilt did 
not want its oajsis. A touching incident is recorded in the 
reign of Pekah. In a ftirious war with Judah, 120,000 of 
the men of that kingdom had been slain, and 200,000 women 
and children, with much spoil, were brought to Samaria. 
At the gates of that city, Oded, a prophet of the Lord, met 
the victorious army, and warned them not to offend God \3f 
wanton cruelty to these poor captives, since their sufferings 
had been caused by imfaithftdness to their Gk)d, and there 
vfBS a fearful risk that the same cause might bring similar 
judgments upon themselves. "Are there not with you, 
even with you, sins against the Lord your Grod]" The bold 
appeal was successful The conquerors treated the captives 
with singular kindness, — clothed, shod, and anointed them; 
gave them meat and drink ; placed the feeble upon asses, 
and brought them to Jericho, where they were restored to 
their brethren. " This beautifiil incident comes over our 
sense as might some strain of soft and happy music amidst 
the bray of trumpets and the alarms of war. It also proves 
that, even in the worst of times, a righteous few were found, 
even in Israel, who honoured the God of their fathers, and 
stood in dread of his judgments." 

In the course of this period, the kingdom of Israel wai 
invaded by three several kings of Assyria ; (1) by Pul, in 
the reign of Menahem; (2) by Tiglath-pileser, in the 
reign of Pekah; and (3) by Shalmaneseb, in the reign of 
Hoshea. Beyond the brief statements in the Bible little if 
known of these Assyrian kings. The power of the Aflsyrian 
monarchy had now reached colossal dimensions ; the covetons 
eye of its kings had long been fixed on Egjrpt, the only 
empire that approached it in glory ; and in order to reach 
Egypt, it was their policy to secure the kingdoms that lay 
between it and Assyria. When Pid made his ifivasion, 
Menahem deemed it most prudent to buy him off with a 
bribe of a thousand talents of silver. The second invasion, 
by Tiglath-pileser, " lord of the Tigris," was brought about by 
Ahaz, king of Judah, asking his protection agaiost Pekah, 
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king of Israel, and Bezin, king of Syria, who had conspired 
against him. Under this invasion all the frontier towns on 
the north-east were taken, — nearly the same as the khig 
of Syria had taken in the reign of Baasha — Ijon, and Abel- 
beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor ; along 
with Gilead, Galilee, and Naphtali ; and the inhabitants 
were carried captive into Ass3rria. At the same time, 
Tiglath-pileser defeated and slew Bezin, the king of Syria ; 
took Damascus, and carried off the inhabitants into Assyria ; 
thus putting an end to the Syrian kingdom of Damascus. 
In the reign of Hoahea, the remnant of the kingdom of 
Israd was again threatened, by Shalmaneser, the new Assy- 
rian king. Besistance was vain, and Hoshea agreed to pay 
him a tributa After a time the tribute was withheld, and 
Hoshea was found to be negotiating with So or Salmco, king 
of Egypt, who was eager to repress the advancing empire of 
Assyria^ and with this view had promised aid to the kings 
of Israel and Judah. But So did not fulfil his promise ; 
Shalmaneser invaded and ravaged the land of Israel, threw 
Hoshea into prison, mid laid siege to Samaria. After threo 
years, "the crown of pride at the head of the fat valley'* 
was thrown to the ground. The Israelites were carried 
into Assyria, and located in the province of Media. Strangers 
were brought &om various parts of the Assyrian dominions 
to occupy the deserted kingdom of Samaria. At first, they 
worshipped their idols ; but as lions and other wild beasts 
gare them great annoyance in the depopulated region, they 
ascribed this evil to the anger of the local deities, recalled 
an Israelitish priest from exile, got from him instruction in 
the worship of " the God of the land," and afterwards joined 
the worship of Jehovah with that of their idols. The 
Samaritans, of whom we read in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and in the New Testament, were the descendants 
of this mongrel race. A small remnant of that people sur- 
▼ive to this day, and have their abode at Nablous, the 
ancient Shechem. But the kingdom of the ten tribes was 
never restored ; nor did " tlie dispersed of Israel " over 
attempt to return in a body to their land. More than two 
hundred years of idolatry and wickedness have been followed 
by more than two thousand years of dispersion and alicna- 
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tion. Having said in their hearts to Gk)d, " Depart from 
us," God said to them, " Depart from me :" the divorce was 
completed, and till a reconciliation shall take place, its sad 
dark fruits must remain. 



LEADING EVENTS OF THIS PE£I0D. 



Jeroboam I. cliosen king. 

Calves at Dan and Beth-el. 

Th^ah bnilt. 
Nadab. 
Baasha. 

War with Benhadad of Da- 
mascus. 
Elah. 

ZlMRI. 

Omri. 

Samaria built. 
Ahab. 

Marries Jezebel. 

Elijah. 

Contest at Carmel. 

Wars with Benhadad. 

Battle of Ramoth-gilead. 
Ahaziah. 
Jehoram. 

Elijah's translation. 

Elisha's miracles. 

Naaman's visit. 

Wars with Syria. 
Jehu. 

Destmction of honse of Ahab. 

Gilead seized by king of Sy- 
ria. 
Jehoahaz. 

War with Syria. 



JOASH. 

Death of Elisha. 

War with Syria. 

Battle with Jndah at Beth- 
shemesh. 

Jonah. 
Jeroboam II. 

Jonah sent to Nineveh. 

Territory of Israel recovered. 

Hosea and Amos^ prophets. 
Zaohariah. 
Shallum. 
Menahbm. 

Pul, king of Assyria, invades 
Israel. 
Fekahiah. 
Fekah. 

War with Ahaz of Jndah. 

Tiglath-pileser, king of As- 
syria, invades. 

Destruction of Damaseius by 
Tiglath-pileser. 

HOSHEA. 

Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 

invades. 
So, king of Egypt, diBappoints 

Hoshea of aid. 
Samaria taken, and the people 

carried to Media and Assyria 
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CHAPTER XI. 

KIHGDOM OF JTTDAH. 

1 AHD 2 EiNas; 2 Chbonioles ; Isaiah ; JsREMiAn. 

From A.M. 8039 to 3416 ) „ , ^ I From A.M. 4421 to 4825 ) - , 
... B.C. 975 to 688 i"^^^* I ... B.C. 990 to 586 5"*^®^* 

lemgGi of Period— abont 400 years. 



SECTION L — OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY. 

The nineteen kings of Jndah. I Table of kings, «fec 

Periods of their history. | Religious declines and revivals. 

The kingdom of Judah lasted about four hundred years 
ajfier its separation from that of the ten tribes. During that 
period it was presided over by nineteen kings, all of the same 
dynasty, and lineal descendants of king David. The num- 
ber of its kings was the same as that of the kings of Israel, 
although the duration of the latter kingdom was about a 
century and a half shorter. The frequent assassinations 
that shortened the lives of many of the successors of Jero- 
boam explain the fact that the nineteen kings of Judah 
reigned about four hundred years, and the nineteen kings of 
Israel only about two hundred and fifty. 

In a rehgious point of view, the history of the kingdom of 
Judah may be divided into four periods, as shown by the 
Table in the next page. It is remarkable how closely the 
religious character of the several periods corresponded to 
that of the monarchs who sat upon the throne. The oflScial 
influence of the kings was very great ; and when it was 
backed by great strength of will and force of character, 
the effect was overwhelming. Too often this influence was 
used for evil ; but sometimes also for good. 
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ma. iL] FiBST heligiouh decxin \l 2 ID 

Under Behoboam and Abfjom, reli^on undorweQfc a ilt> 
eliiie» finom which it began to recover in tlio n.'i^^n uf Xaa ; 
while under Jehoehaphat the revival was decided and l-oui- 
pkta A second decline commenced with the rtiigu ut* 
Jehoram, the aon-in-kw of Ahab and Jezt'bel» and went ou 
through a long socceflsion of reigns— the spiritual thermo- 
meter Ming lowest in that of Aha& The darkest hi>ur of 
night, however, was succeeded by the dawn ; under ilezekiuli, 
the son and successor of Ahaz, the iirmameut briik^liteued 
again. With Manasseh a new decline, uion.' terrible than 
any that had preceded, began ; followed, in the iUy» of liig 
grandson, Josiah, by a new and must interestint; revival. 
The sons and successors of Josiah were not like-minded with 
himself: the old corruptions broke out afn^sh ; and, with tlie 
awful catastrophe of the Babylonian captivity, the glory di^ 
parted from the kingdom of Judah. 11' the sulwi^iueut hiif- 
tory were to be Tiewed in the same manner, it mi;;ht Ik.' Miid 
that the decline last mentioned was followed by a revival, 
when Zerubbabel and his comi^any returned to Jerucialein 
and rebuilt the temple. The rise of the Pharisees, and of 
the qrstem of tradition which they encouraged, was the 
leading symptom of a new decline, whoBo darkest landniarkH 
were the rcijection and crucifixion of the McHdiah, and which 
haa lasted longer than all the preceding i)erio4l8 of Jewirth 
histoiy together; but which, acconlin^ to the Huro w(»rd of 
prophecy, is destined to be followed by the uioMt ^lorioiiH 
revival of any, when Judah and Ii»ra<*l fthull Ix) united in 
one, and the receiving of them again shall bo " as life from 
the dead." 
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BebobOMD. 

InTarioa of Shtthrt, 

AbUun. 

War with Imel 



InvAftlon of Caiihlte& 
JehoiJiapbat. 

AlllAiiRo with the honnn rtt 
Ahab 



The first impulse of Rr^noiu) am, on returning to Jeniftalcm, 
■iter his rejection at Shechem, was t^> muster an ^ ^, 
army, and tiy to force the recusant tribes >>ack to gimL 
their allegiance. A hundred and eij,'hry thouaand ^^^.^ 
men were collected fur this purpose ; but through 
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the prophet Shemaiah the intended campaign was positively 
interdicted. Though unable to carry out this project, Reho- 
boam continued to show a disposition to trust for security 
to material defences rather than to the favour and blessing 
of God. He set about fortifying all the principal places in 
his kingdom, erecting fortresses and placing garrisons in at 
least fifteen cities throughout the two tribes. Ere long the 
priests and the Levites scattered over the other tribes 
flocked to his standard ; for Jeroboam probably found that 
they were not sufliciently ready to comply with his wishes, 
and drove them from their oflices to make way for the lowest 
of the people. Until he was firmly settled in the kingdom, 
Rehoboam paid outward regard to the established worship 
of Jehovah ; but, three years after coming to the throne, he 
appeared in his true colours, and forsook the law of the 
Lord. His numerous wives probably exerted the same 
corrupting influence on him that had proved so hurtful to 
Solomon. Shishak, or Sheshonk, king of Egypt, with an 
enormous army, came up against him, took the cities which 
he had fortified with such care, — entered Jerusalem, and 
spoiled the temple and the king's palace of their golden 
treasures, but was restrained from destroying the city. 
Sheshonk was a great conqueror, whose exploits are em- 
blazoned at length on the walls of Egyptian temples. It is 
an interesting fact, discovered by Champollion, that in the 
long list of towns captured by Sheshonk, found in the great 
Temple of Kamak, occurs that of YudaMelch% — ^the kingdom 
of Judah. This calamity was attended with blessed effects 
to Rehoboam, — ^he and his people confessed their sin ; and 
though there was continual war between Jeroboam and 
Rehoboam, the kingdom of Judah was strengthened, and 
" things went well." 
Rehoboam was succeeded by Abijam (or Abuah), who 
reigned three years. He is stigmatized as one " who 
CkKQ walked in all the sins of his father, and whose heart 
^^„ was not perfect with the Lord his God." But 
during his short reign he on one occasion acted 
a part worthy of the heroes of other days : under one of those 
great floods of religious enthusiasm which so often gave a 
momentary impulse to the nation, he encouraged his soldiers, 
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at Zemaraim, a mountain ci Ephraim, to fight boldly against 
the huge army of Israel; — in consequence, Jeroboam was 
ngnaUy defeated, fire hundred thousand of his people slain, 
and some of the border cities of his kingdom recovered to 
Jadah. Bat the state of religion continued depressed, and 
altars to strange gods, images, and groves, abounded in the 
land. 

After Ab^*am came Asa. His reign lasted forty-one years, 
nearly corresponding, in point of length, to those of 
Saul, David, and Solomon. The neighbouring king- arr ' 
dom had been so shattered by the bloody battle of ^. 
Zemaraim, that Asa enjoyed peace during the first 
part of his reign. He improved the opportunity to destroy 
the monuments of idolatry, and repair the fortified places 
that had been laid waste by the king of £^;ypt in the days 
of his grandfather. In the course of a few years a new 
danger threatened him from the south. A Cushite or 
Ethiopian prince, named Zerah, came up against his king- 
dom, with a million of soldiers and three hundred chariots. 
At Mareahah, in the valley of Zephathah, the troops of Asa 
enooiuitered the mighty host ; and, strong in faith, completely 
defeated them, and pursued them to Grerar. The exact 
^ocalitdes have not been identified with certainty, but the 
little and pursuit took place in the neighbourhood of places 
'^'here Abraham and Isaac had dwelt nearly a thousand 
before. It is easy to conceive king Asa recalling on 
16 spot the visions and promises that had been given to 
lem, and having his own faith confirmed by the remem- 
^Tanc5e of theirs.* The effect of the campaign seems to 
^Xave been most blessed; and after returning home, Asa, 
^tdmulated by the prophet Oded, convened the people, includ- 

• ** The plain [between Gaza and Beit Jibrin] is no less fertile than the rery 

of the Hissinippi Talley. . . . Isaac reaped an hnndred-fold hero. . . . About 

boon south of Beit Jibrin is the ^eat valley, Wady Sheriah; and in it, or 

of its fertile branches, there is little doubt that the lost site of Gerar will be 

lonnd. Arabs who firequent Gaza from that neighbourhood speak of a ruined 

^ity somewhere there, which careful examination may yet decide to bo the 

s^ndent Gerar. The Rev. J. Rowlands says, ' Within Wady Gaza, a deep and 

YmMid channel coming down f^'om the south-east and running a little higher up 

than this spot, is Wady es Sheriah, ftom tlio cast-nortlKcast Near Joorf el 

Oemr are the remains of an ancient city, called Khirbet el Gerar,— tho Ruins of 

Gcrsr.' '^^Tfit land and the Book^ tfjf W. Af, Thomson, D.p., vol. it p. 34a 
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ing a great number firom tlie tribes of Simeon, E^hraim, and 
Manasseli : a solemn league and covenant was sworn — " thej 
entered into a covenant to seek the Lord God of their fathers 
with all their heart and with aU their souL" But in the 
latter part of his reign Asa's £uth became comparatively 
feeble. When Baasha, king of Israel, was fortifying Bamah, 
in order to block up the kingdom of Judah on the north, 
Asa, thinking only of meeting force by force, applied for help 
to Benhadad, king of Syria ; and, through a gift of money, 
^evailed on him to attack Baasha's northern frontier. A 
faithful prophet, Hanani, for pointing out to Asa his lack of 
faith, was cast into prison. And when the long was attacked 
by a disease in the feet, " he sought not to the Lord, but to 
the physicians." It is probable that this backsliding on tbe 
part of the king was accompanied by a relapse into idolatiy 
on the part of the people. 

Jehoshaphat, Asa's son, began his reign, which lasted a 
quarter of a century, three years after Ahab had 

Q^\ mounted the throne of Samaria. The ruinous 

^29 influence of the most wicked of the kings of Israel 
was, in some sense, balanced by the influence fox 
good of one of the best of the kings of Judab. Under 
Jehoshaphat, the kingdom regained much of the prosperity 
which it had enjoyed in the days of king David, to whom 
Jehoshaphat seems to have borne a considerable resemblance 
(2 Chron. xvii 3). One of the first undertakings of hia reign 
was a great home-missionary enterprise, in which the princes 
took part with the Levites in teaching the people. At an 
after period the king himself seems to have made a mis- 
sionary tour over the whole kingdom, for the purpose of 
stirring up the religious spirit of his subjects. When the 
tokens of divine Messing on Jehoshaphat became apparent, 
the neighbouring states were filled with dread, and sent him 
presents. A great military force was at the same time 
maintained by him, and the judges and officers resumed 
over the kingdom the duties that had been assigned them 
by king David. 

Jehoshaphat seems to have felt deeply the evils of the 
schism between the kingdoms of Judah and Israel : to heal 
the breach was beyond his power, but, with the design pro- 
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bably of obviating the worst of those evils, he was induced 
to form an alliance with king Ahab, and join him in his last 
campaign against the Syrians at Ramoth-gilead. Evidently 
the king of Judah had scruples as to the propriety of this 
step ; but when the proposal was made to him, he had not 
oonrage to resist Ramoth-gilead, now Es-Salt, was a power- 
ful stronghold in the district of Gilead, standing on a hill 
in the midst of oak-covered mountains, and commanding 
an important district between Syria and the Jordan. The 
Syrians had yet possession of this stronghold. The attempt 
Off the confederate kings to wrench it from them was un- 
Baooessfdl; Ahab was killed in the battle, and Jehoshaphat 
made a narrow escape. Returning home, the king of Judah 
was met by the prophet Jehu, who rebuked him for helping 
tiie ungodly, — making him feel, perhaps, that instead of 
aasistuig king Ahab, he ought to have been sheltering the 
prophet El^ah firom his fury. Subsequently, Jehoshaphat 
showed a better spirit, when engaged in war with the com- 
bined forces of Ammon, Moab, and Edom. A vast multitude 
€i these nations had advanced along the western shore of the 
Dead Sea, as far as En-gedi, where David had hid from 
Saul, and Solomon had cultivated the vine ; but Jehoshaphat 
came out against them full of faith, his troops singing 
peahns as they advanced. It was not necessary to strike a 
blow ; the allies quarrelled among themselves, and before 
the forces of Jehoshaphat came up to them, the ground 
was covered with the slain. Much about the same time 
Jehoshaphat accompanied Jehoram king of Israel, and the 
king of Edom, against the Moabites, on the occasion (already 
referred to) when Elisha went with the host (see p. 232). 
Jehoshaphat seems to have been a man of too easy temper; 
he had not courage to resist the projects of the more wUful 
house of Ahab, and was led to give them a measure of open 
countenance which must have greatly neutralized the good 
effects of his personal piety. The evil consequences of the 
alliance with the house of Ahab began to be more openly 
shown when his son came to the throne : with him a dark 
era conmiences, and many generations elapsed before such 
hands as Jehoshaphat's again held the sceptre of Judah. 
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SECTION IIL— 'SECOND DECLINE AND SECOND REVIVAL 



Jehoram — ^his chastisements. 
Ahazlah. 

Athaliah — ^her crlmea 
Joash— War with S7ria. 
Amazlah. 
Uzziah. 

Jotham— Pekab and Rexln threaten 
him. 



Ahaz— Open apostasy. 
Hezeklah- Revival 
War with Sennacherib. 
Sennacherib's catastropha 
Joel, the prophet 
IsalaU " 
Micah " 
Nahum " 



Jehoeam succeeded his father Jehoshaphat at the age of 
thirty-two, and reigned eight years. The pernicioiu 
^^q influence of his wife Athaliah, the daughter of 
QQ^ Ahab and Jezebel, began immediately to be felt 
At the impulse of that spirit of cruelty and 
jealousy which idolatry fosters, he murdered all his brothers 
when he came to the throne. _ He encouraged idolatry 
in his kingdom, and persecuted his people into its abomin- 
able practices. Such high-handed treason against the 
supreme King of Israel could not be long without punish- 
ment. By a revolt of the Edomites, and of libnah, an 
important fortress in the south ; by harassing invasions of 
the Philistines, Arabians, and Ethiopians, who, advancing 
probably by Libnah, burst into his kingdom, and carried off 
his whde family except his youngest son ; and by a terrible 
disease of the bowels, which occasioned his death, Jehoram 
was made to know that " the way of transgressors is hard." 
His son Ahaziah (or Jehoahaz) merely tasted the sweets 
^ ^ and bitters of a royal life. The evil coimsel of his 
885 '^^^^^^ Athaliah kept him from profiting by the 
ggg bitter experience of his father; he followed his 
wicked example, and was an active promoter of 
idolatry. He allied himself with Jehoram, king of Israel, 
his mother's brother, in a fresh attempt to wrest Ramoth- 
gilead from the Syrians. In that attempt the king of Israel 
was wounded; and, on occasion of Ahaziah going down to 
see him at Jezreel, both kings were suddenly attacked and 
elaiu by Jehu, Ahaziah having reigned but a single year. 

The news of Jehu's wholesale massacre of the house of 
Ahab, including Ahaziah and forty-two of his near relatives, 
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most have spread consternation among the people of Jeru- 
salem. But there was one heart undaunted and _ ^ 
unhumbled by these terrible judgments. Atha- ^^^ 
UAH, the daughter of queen Jezebel, whose blood g^- 
the dogs of Jczreel had just licked ; the sister of 
king Jehoram of Israel, who had just fallen under the bow 
of Jehu ; the widow of king Jehoram of Judah, whose bowels 
had dropt out, when stricken by the hand of the Lord ; the 
mother of king Ahazdah, and of other young men, who had 
also just fallen under the avenging sword of Jehu, — was not 
in the slightest degree either awed or humbled by all 
these frightful judgments. It would be speaking too favour- 
ably of this woman to compare her to Lady Macbeth of 
Scotland. With the news of these awful tragedies sounding 
in her ears, she arose and destroyed her own grandchildren, 
and all the seed-royal of Judah, — a single infant, a son of 
Ahaziah, alone escaping the slaughter, unknown to her. 
The kingdom groaned for six years imder her tyranny, and 
we may well believe how ill it fared with the faithful servants 
of the Lord ; but at the close of that period a revolution 
was effected. Under the auspices of Jehoiada, the high 
priest, the youthful Joash was proclaimed king, and the 
infamous woman, whose stout heart had brought so much 
misery on the kingdom, received the just reward of her 
wickcKlness. A temple which had been built in Jcnisalcm 
to Baal, was at the same time demolished, and the high 
priest of idolatry was put to death amid the ruins of his 
altars and images. 

At the early age of seven Joash began a reign of forty 
years. He evidently inherited the easy disposition ^ ^ 
of his great-grandfather Jehoshaphat, rather than ^'„'^ 
the iron will of his grandmother Athaliah. While ^^ 
Jehoiada lived, Joash was induced to pay outward 
regaid to the laws of the Lord; but on the death of that 
pontiff he lapsed into the ways of the house of Ahab. So 
fiftr did he go astray, that Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, 
vaa killed by his orders, for having faithfully reproved his 
tranBgreasions. During his reign Hazael king of Syria 
made an attack on Gath, the ancient city of Goliath the 
Philistine, and would have besieged Jerusalem, had he not 
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been bought off by a bribe Aimished from the treacnires of 
the house of the Lord. Subsequently, a small body of 
Sjnrians defeated an immense host of his people, who were 
abandoned by God, for having been faithless to his cove- 
nant. Joash, it is said, was left by the Syrians " in great 
diseases;" and the wretched man found that he fared no 
better at the hands of friends than of foes, for his own ser- 
vants conspired against him, and slew him on his bed. 

Amaziah, his son, who reigned twenty-nine years, was <rf 
much the same character as his father. His reign 

Qoq was signalized by a war with Edom, in which he 

g .Q trimnphed ; and a war with Israel, in which he was 
signally defeated. Though he began by serving 
the Lord, he was soon drawn into the whirlpool of idolatiy, 
and, with singular infatuation, he brought from Edom the 
gods of its conquered people, and worshipped them as hie 
own. Like his father, he died a violent death, being assas- 
sinated by his servants at Lachish. What a contrast must 
the state of the kingdom have presented now, both in things 
civil and sacred, to the happy days of Jehoshaphatl 

The reign of his successor Uzziah (or Azabiah) was the 

longest that had yet been known in Judah ; it em- 

g j Q braced the long period of fifty-two years. Uzziah 

g^Q was a king of remarkable activity and talent. His 
capacity for administration resembled that of king 
David; as an agriculturist he was eminently successful; and 
to these talents he added an astonishing turn for engineering, 
which he showed not only in the construction of forts, bat 
of various pieces of armour and engines for projecting stones 
and other missiles. Like his predecessors, he paid regard to 
the laws of God in the early part of his reign, and the kingdom 
was blessed with a large measure of prosperity. But pros- 
perity stirred his pride and made him forget whose servant 
he was. He impiously determined to assume the functicns 
of the priests, and bum incense in the sanctuary on tiM 
golden altar; but the disease of leprosy falling instantly 
upon him, made him abandon his attempt. The historian 
of his reign was the prophet Isaiah : probably it was from 
his biography that the brief account of him in Ohronides 
was compiled. 
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JoTHAM, "wLo succeeded him, and who reigned twenty- 
five years, inherited his talent for material im- 
provements, and besides building cities, castles, „L^ 
and towers in various places, he covered with ^-^ 
houses the ridge, of Ophel] which slopes down from 
Mount Moriah to the valleys of Kidron and HinnouL 
The account given us of Jotham's personal religion is not 
qualified by the charge of degeneracy in his later days. But 
hk religious convictions were too feeble to make him a re- 
former of tho prevailing corruptions. From the testimony 
of the historian we learn that the people still did corruptly ; 
and the allosions in Isaiah to the prevailing state of morals 
and reli^on evidently betoken a lamentable state of things. 
In the reign of this king the Ammonites were subdued; but 
<m the other hand, Pekah king of Israel and Bezin king 
of Syria began to form a threatening conspiracy against 
him. 

The fruits of this confederacy, however, were not ripened 
nntil the reign of Ahaz, the son and successor of 
Jotliam. The moral darkness became thicker than . * ^ 
ever during the sixteen years of his reign. Open • *^ 
apostasy was now the order of the day. Images of ' * 
RmJ, altara and high places consecrated to idolatry did not 
snffiee king Ahaz : he crowned his abominable practices by 
barmng his children in the Valley of Hinnom. The visita- 
tion of divine wrath upon guilt so flagrant was swift and 
terrible. The kingdom of the ten tribes was almost in its 
last gasps ; yet, weakened though it was, it inflicted that 
terrible defeat upon king Ahaz to which allusion has already 
been made (p. 244). The Syrians, too, pressed him hard, 
and, though unable to take Jerusalem, drove him out of 
Elath, on the Gulf of Akaba, thus depriving him of the pro- 
fits of the Indian traffic. Tlie Edomites and the Philistines 
annoyed him at the same time. Against the remonstrances 
of Isaiah, he applied for help to the king of Assyria ; and in 
answer to his request, Tiglath-pileser attacked and destroyed 
Damascus. King Ahaz went to that ancient capital to 
meet him ; but when the king of Assyria came to him " he 
distressed him, and helped him not." The influence of this 
king seems to have been most pernicious. Calamity only 

B 
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served to blind his eyes and harden his heart. The thicken- 
ing afflictions of the sister kingdom had no effect on him ; 
and had his reign not been cut short by his early death at 
the age of thirty-six, a similar catastrophe could hardly 
have been averted from Judah. 

But God had better days yet in store for the tribe which 

he loved. Hezeeiah, the son of Ahaz, and grand- 

726 '^^ ^^ ^^^ mother's side of Zechariah (perhaps the 

725 prophet who flourished in the reign of Uzzial^ 
2 Chron. xxvi 5\ gave quite an altered complexiim, 
during the twenty-nine years of his reign, to the religioiui 
condition of the kingdom. He was a man of devoted per- 
sonal piety, and powerful influence upon others. While the 
sister kingdom was in its death-throes, he set himself, heart 
and soul, to revive the whole economy of Mosea, which had 
fallen into complete neglect His posts, traversing the 
whole length of the kingdom of Israel to invite the faithful 
to the paSsover at Jerusalem, may be said to have sounded 
there the ominous warning, '' Come out of her, my peoplsi 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not 
of her plagues." 

The great external event of Hezekiah's reign was his caik- 
test with one of the greatest warriors of ancient times — Sek- 
NACHEBiB, king of Assyria. Samaria had been destroyed 
by the Assyrians a few years before, and its captive people 
scattered among the cities of Assyria and Media. One 
obstacle that stood between the king of Assyria and the 
rival kingdom of Egypt was thus r^noved, but in the king- 
dom of Judah another remained. An evil eye was therefore 
cast in that direction by the king of Assyria, all the more 
keenly that Hezekiah had recently made some conquests in 
the land of the Philistines, and thus acquired influence over 
the western road to Egypt. In this state of things. Here- 
kiah showed his spirit and his trust in Gk)d, by revolting 
from the king of Assyria, and refusing the tribute which his 
father had promised to pay. In the fourteenth year of He«- 
kiah, Sennacherib, having succeeded to the Assyrian throne, 
prepared to invade Judah and force from Hezekiah the tri- 
bute he had refused. 
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In the course of the same year * Hezokiali was sseized with 
that remarkable illness whicli was near proving fatal, and 
firom which he so earnestly besought recovery. If the hosts 
of Assyria were preparing to invade him, we may see one 
reason why he was so very earnest in his prayer. Fifteen 
years were added to his life, and protection promised from 
his enemies. Some time aft;er this illness, Merodach-baladan, 
king of Babylon, which was at this time an independent 
kingdom, sent messengers to congratulate Hezekiah. Jealous 
of ike growing power of the Ass}Tians, Baladan seems to 
have been anxious to cultivate friendship with Hezekiah 
and iiT*ge him to resistance. Hezekiah allowed a carnal 
spirit to prevail above higher considerations, by boastfully 
diowing the extent of Iiis riches to the messengers of Bala- 
dan. For this the Lord rebuked Iiim by the prophet Isaiali, 
and informed him that the successor of Baladan should one 
day prove the bitter enemy of Judah, and that the groans 
of the captive people should be heard within the walls of 
his capital 

The dreaded hour had now come when the banners of the 
terrible king of Assyria were to be seen from Jenisjilem mov- 
ing over the heights of Benjamin. " In the description of 
Sennacherib's advance upon Jerusalem contained in tlie 
10th chapter of Isaiah, every step of his approach is so 
graphically portrayed that we can follow him with our 
^ea. It is probably not given by the prophet as a narra- 
tive of a real event, but rather as an allegoriciil warning ; yet 
it is not on this account the less graphic. The army is 
supposed to leave the great northern road near Beth-el, and 
to turn off eastward to Ai. Advancing to Michmasli, the 
baggage is left there ; and the troops, tluis disincumheriHl, 
cross the ravine, and pass the night at Gohx, (Sih^ In'fon^ 
p.. 195, note,) Ramah, situated only half an hour westward, 
though hid by an intervening ridge, * is afraid.* (liln^ili of 
Saul, placed on the top of yon consj)icuous hill, is Jledj for 
the dreaded foe is in sight. In the morning the 
tinues its march southward The sittjs of Gallim 



• The period added to his life was flftcen yeaw ; If, thorefore, hit 
touted twenty-nine, tliin iilness muHt Iiavn occurred iiHIio fouiteuath 
likely that it happened before tlie actual arrival of Scnnaclierib. 
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are now unknown ; but Anathotli is in the direct line of 
march — * poor Anathoth !' The evening finds them at Nob, 
within sight of the holy city; and from thence the foe 
* shakes his hand against the daughter of Zion.'"* 

Sennacherib, however, deemed it best to attack in the 
first instance the fenced cities of Judah ; and having taken 
these, so disheartened Hezekiah that he agreed to pay him 
tribute. Meanwhile, Sennacherib appears to have gone to 
Egypt, leaving one of his generals to besiege Ashdod or 
Azotus, a stronghold of the Philistines, of which mention 
has been made already. Eetuming to Palestine, Senna- 
cherib broke his agreement, and again attacked the fenced 
cities of Judah. He was encamped before Lachish when 
he sent his general, Rabshakeh, with a threatening and bias- 
phemous message to Jerusalem, summoning Hezekiah to 
surrender. The faith and courage of Hezekiah, sustained by 
prayer, stood nobly the most appalling test to which they 
were ever subjected. The prophet Isaiah foretold that 
Sennacherib^s host should be miraculously destroyed, and 
that he should return smitten and helpless to Mneveh. The 
prophecy was fulfilled. "A blast" from the Lord in one 
night killed one hundred and eighty-five thousand of the 
Assyrian warriors, and Sennacherib slunk home, to vent his 
rage on the captive Israelites. 

" The an^cl of death spread hts wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sieepers waxed deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever were still. 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
But through It there rolled not the breath of his pride 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf; 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surfl 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unllfted, the trumpet unblown." 

Not long after this catastrophe, Sennacherib, as has been 
already stated, was murdered by two of his own sons. The 
"blast" is thought by some to have been the poisonous 
wind, the sirocco, which is sometimes most fatal in its 
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effects. Herodotio nitntiocLa ;& j:^rj". w ;.:::. z:^y s --liV w 
have been a pen-eRion of rlii* »iii^.iLir mir^i^lv. — :Li: %r.sa 
the king of Assvria wa» Ksie.-i-^ Fc'.j^i-.::!. in E^-jy:* a 
multitude of iat« came into Li* c^.z..i', a-i iz :i.^- u:;:l: i:e 
all the shield-straps, quivers, aiid 'c«. "a-scrin^ >: iLa: risir.j: 
next moniing the soldiers foui.d tielr anus us<;-l<:»s^ s^d w- :« 
obliged to retreat 

The destruction of Sennacherib's hc^ w;is -no of ;:.e 
grandest and most stirring evenrs in lltlrvw hision-. It 
was worthy to stand side by side wi:h tV.o nuiuorablo o\er- 
throw of Pharaoh, eight hundrtJ yoArs Ixforo. I: was 
nobly fitted to give support to f;u:h and ivunigo in futurv 
trials that might arise, if only relliiuce shouM Iv placed on 
the arm of God. Unhaj>pily. ii s<.vms to liavc Iven st» ikt- 
verted as to minister only to pride and self-cv^utivlencc, and 
make the people in Jeremiah's time abs^>lutely certiiiii that 
Jerusalem woidd not faU into the hands of the ChaUUv;vus ; 
though in the latter case God's \s-ord w:is as explicit in 
declaring that Jerusalem should f;dl, as in the former that 
it should be delivered.* 

This period of the history of Judah was sii^nalizoil by the 
appearance of some eminent prophets, who lett written pro- 
phecies behind them. 

Joel, son of Pethuel, is thought to have flourished nlnnit 
the time of Uzziah, before the nation had sunk to that stato 
of utter corruption which it reached in the rci^ru of AhaR. 
When Joel mentions the enemies of his count ry, he luuncs t lie 
Phoenicians, Philistines, Idimuiians, and KjryptiauH; bvit mi 
the Assyrians or the Babylonians. This i)rophet givcH a nioHt 
powerM description of an iuii>onding funiiuo, and calU to 
repentance, fasting, and prayer ; promises tlio removal of 
impending evils, announces rich evangelical bloHHiuKiS and 
fofotells the outpouring of the Holy Glumt. Thcn^ cann«)t 
be a doubt, if he flourished at the tinio UHtially believed, 
that his living voice and written testinioiiy nniHt havu Uwii 



• The Ninercli monuincnte recently dcclplH^ml h1h)w HciiniwhiTUi t« liiivt 
becm a very great warrior, with tiiionuoufl ri-wiurcoii. H«»iin' «f \hn {niini'iilati 
(tf his reign recurdud in the liihlu nru alto nKiiiMoiinl In llin In^t'iliilinnn i ftiT 
«uni|ile, lleiokUih's paying him irlbutu. Of Mk! <-Htaiilroplin of " (hn liltuit,*' M 
Blight have been autidpatod, tlwre Is uu incutlun. (Seu i^ftcr^ p, 'ill.) 
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instrumental in at least preparing the way for the revival of 
religion under Hezekiah. 

A more conspicuous share, however, in this great work 
must have been borne by Isaiah. Very little is known of 
the personal history of this great prophet He b^gan to pro- 
phesy in the reign of Uzziah, and came forward prominently 
during the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah. Tradition repre- 
sents him as a member of the royal family, and even as 
father-in-law of king Manasseh, by whom it is said that he 
was sawn asunder. The book of his prophecy consists of two 
parts; the first embracing the first thirty-nine chapters, 
the second the last twenty-seven. The first part consists of 
a variety of writings, issued at various times, reproving the 
sins of the Jewish nation ; foretelling the destruction of 
neighbouring nations, Assyria, Babylon, Moab, Egypt, Phi- 
listia, Syria, Edom, and Tyre ; giving an account of Senna- 
cherib's invasion and the destruction of his army, and of 
the illness and recovery of Hezekiah ; with many aUusioiis 
throughout to the coming of the Messiah, the conversion of 
the Jews under the gospel, and the destruction of the 
enemies of the Church. The predictions of the second part 
of Isaiah relate chiefly to more distant events. ** The sab- 
Jects particularly foretold are, the deliverance of the Jews 
by Cyrus, about two hundred years before his birth, and the 
overthrow of their oppressors ; the return to Judaso, and 
the establishment of their ancient polity ; the coming, char- 
acter, appointment, sufferings, and glory of the Messiah; 
the downfall of idolatry, and the call of the Gentile world ; 
the wickedness of the Jews consummated in their rejection 
of Messiah, and the consequent rejection of them by God; 
their future conversion and recovery, and the final triumph- 
ant perfection of the Church." Isaiah appears to have 
occupied a leading place under Hezekiah in the councils of 
the nation. It is far from unlikely that Hezekiah himself 
owed to the instmmentality of this fervent prophet the I ^ 
strong religious convictions by which he was characterized ; 
and it is all but certain that Isaiah was his counsellor and 
helper in the great reformation which he effected. Amid 
the desolation of the kingdom of Israel, and the terrible 
judgments foretold on Judah, the bright visions of future 
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glory preeentc-d in the wntiais -.-f :Li< _ir. :.*_:: =_-.*: i^v^ 
cheered and steadied inaaT a slnk::!^ zi-An. ^l.\zy da 
earaert spirit must have N?«e. arrrs:i:i.i ".y *'r:-» <\r.'&Lzj: vi-w^ 
presented by him of the b^iniiliari'.-:: a*-! s'.:5:r:?.^, as w^.ll 
as the glory of the He&eiah ; but n-.^t i !':'▼ :il-.l<: h-ivo ::l% 
like the Ethiopian eonuoh in the d*T3 .f th? A!.:.irV*, th;ir 
such a passage as his o3d chapter wils njt to l*j u::d(?r«:<.": .1 
without some one to guide them. 

MicAH prophesied during nearly the aonie period us 
Isaiah. He appears to have teen a native Kfi the trilv o: 
Jndah; his designation, *' the MonLsthire," d^-n>>t:ii^ pr\>haV.y 
ihetown of Mareshah, near which As^i dcfoat^\l the £;:ii^>- 
pian host In deseribiuL: the appr^'aciJu^ nun uf K>th klzu- 
doms, he specifies several of the towns and villa^'s in his 
own neighbourhood (cL L) *" He f^Tt tcU^, in clear terms* 
the invasions of Shaliuaneser and Sennaohorib ; the dis^HT- 
sion of Israel; the cessation of prophee}- ; the utter destnu*- 
tion of Jerusalem ; the deliverance of Israel; the do^^trueiiou 
of Assyria, and of the enemies Assyria represents ; the birch- 
plaoe of Christ and his divine nature ; the proniul>ration of 
the gospel from Mount Zion and its results ; and tlio exiUta- 
tion of his kingdom over all nations." 

Nahum, too, belonged to the same period Of Elkosh, hi^ 
native place, nothing is known ; but Jerome assi^rts it to 
have been in Galilee. " He probably prophesied in Judah, 
after the ten tribes had been canied eai>tivo, and In^twivn 
the two invasions of Sennacherib. Ho was raised up to 
reveal the power and tenderness of Jehovah, to fon^tfll tlui 
subversion of the Assyrian empire, the death of Sennacherib, 
and the deliverance of Hezekiah. The destniction of Nin- 
eveh is then predicted in the most glowing' coh)urH, ami 
with singular minuteness." For the right underHtiindiiig of 
this prophecy, it should bo road in connection with Jonah, 
of which it is a continuation and a supplement " Tho two 
prophecies form connected parts of tho siimo moral liiHtory ; 
the remission of God's judgments being illustrated in Jonah, 
and the execution of them in Naluim."— (il w(/w/i* /iifde JJaml- 
book.) In the year b.o. 625 these predictions of tho dustni^ 
tion of Nineveh were fulfilled 

There does not seem to liave l)ecn along interval bei 
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the deaths of the great instruments of the revival in the 
kingdom of Judah — Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, and king Heze- 
kiah. When these righteous men perished, no man, per- 
haps, laid to heart that they were taken from evil to come 
(Isa. IviL 1) ; but scarcely had they been gathered to their 
fathers when the elements of a Mghtful storm began to 
darken the horizon. 
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Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, ascended the throne at 
the early age of twelve. His reign terminated 
69ft fifty-five years after, though he can hardly be said 
gQg to have reignexl all that time. He must have been 
born about the very time when the Lord gave his 
father the memorable deliverance from Sennacherib; but thd 
only efiect of such things upon him seems to have been to 
rouse him to greater opposition to the ways of the Lord, 
Probably he fell into the hands of bad advisers, persons who 
had been secret enemies to Hezekiah and his cause. Hia 
insane fanaticism in the cause of idolatry was not suri)a88ed 
even by the king in modem times who most resembled 
him — Philip II. of Spain. All the work of his fsther was 
undone. Not only were groves and images reared to Baal, 
but the very temple was polluted by them. His children 
were burnt in honour of the idol ; the more pliable part of 
his people were compelled to join him in his idolatry ; and a 
furious persecution opened against such as continued to 
revere the God of Hezekiah and Isaiah. Their innocent 
blood flowed like rivers through the streets of Jerusalem. 
In vain did the prophets of the Lord remonstrate with him, 
and threaten Jerusalem with the fate that had overtaken 
Samaria during the reign of his father. Bcmonstrance was 
thrown away ui>on Manasseh. 
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But the career which defied all attempts to stop it trurn 
within, was brought to a close by judgments from without. 
EBarhaddon was now king of Assyria, and by a victory 
oyer the king of Babylon, had added that great city to 
his empire. He had lately visited the district of Samaria, 
carried off any straggling remnants of the ten tribes, aiul 
brought new colonists to supply their place from the east. 
Advancing to Jerusalem, probably through a desire to Avi])e 
out the disgrace that had befallen his father S<^uuacherib, ho 
took the sacred city, and carried Manasseh a prisoner to 
Babylon. By the extraordinary mercy of God, Manasseh 
was converted from his former ways, and became a miracle 
of divine grace and power. Ere long, he was set at liberty, 
and he seems to have had the district of Samaria added to 
his proper dominions. Probably Esarhaddon placed him 
under solemn obligations to aid the Assyrians against the 
ligyptians ; for Fgammiticus, king of Egypt, pushing his con- 
qaests into Asia, was now engaged in the memorable sicgo 
of Ashdod, which lasted nine-and-twenty years. When 
Mianasseh returned to Jerusalem, ho exerted himself to undo 
the mischief he had wrought, and set up the worship of 
the true God It seems to have been at his rest^nition 
that a prediction of Isaiah regarding Shebna and E^^ddm 
was fully verified. Shebna had probably been Manasseh's 
eoonseUor to eviL In fulfilment of the prophecy, he was 
cairicd to Babylon, and there ho died. On Manasseh^s 
restoration, the godly Eliakim was called to otiice. With 
•* the key of the house of David on his shoulder," he laboured 
to restore the ancient order of the kingdom. '^ They hung 
upon him all the glory of his fatlier's house" (Isa. xxii. 
16-25). But Manasseh found how much easier it was to 
debauch than to reform a kingdom. His efforts do not 
seem to have been very successful; and as his end ap- 
proached, it must have saddened him to think that the god- 
less Amon was to wield his sceptre after him. We may 
believe, at the same time, that a ray of hope would brighten 
the future, as he gazed on the gentle face of his grandson 
Josiah, and observed how already the tender heart of that 
little child had learned to tremble at the word of tho 
Lord. 
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B.C. For two years Amon imitated the first and worst 

64 3 practices of his father Manasseh ; but his career was 
641. cut short by assassination. The child Josiah, then 
but eight years old, ascended the throne. At the 
154.1 ^g^ of sixteen he began to devote himself actively 
g„Q to God, and became one of the most energetic and 
at the same time lovable of pious kings. The 
prophet Zephaniah seems to have flourished in the early 
part of his reign. Perhaps Josiah may have been himsdf 
roused by the stirring proclamation of this servant of 
the Lord — " Seek ye the Lord, all ye meek of the earth, 
which have wrought his judgment ; seek righteousness, seek 
meekness : it may be ye shall be hid in the day of the Lord's 
anger." There can be little doubt that Zephaniah would he 
an active adviser of Josiah in the great scheme of refonn 
which he immediately began. At the ^e of twenty, Josiah 
commenced the active work of reformation. Greatly must 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem have been surprised to see the 
royal youth sally forth one morning from his palace armed 
with hatchet and mattock — cross the bridge between Zion 
and Moriah, and commence the demolition of the altars and 
images of idolatry. Six years seem to have been more or 
less occupied in carrying out the work, not only in Jadali, 
but in the district of Ephraim and Samaria, that had nov 
apparently been added to Judah. A year after this work 
began, Josiah must have been greatly cheered to leam that 
in the neighbouring town of Anathoth a new prophet hsd 
begun to utter the word of the Lord ; and in the youthfbl 
and timid, but devoted and gracious Jeremiah, he most 
have welcomed a most congenial and delightful fHend and 
helper. The discovery of the long-forgotten Book of the 
Law, the celebration of the Passover at Jerusalem, and a 
second tour through his kingdom, for restoring still further 
the pure worship of God, were the chief things of importance 
in the next part of his reign. 

Meanwhile important changes had been going on in the 
north and the south. Babylon had again revolted from 
Assyria, and undei* Nabopolassar the great Babylonian 
empire had begun. Media had also revolted, and become 
au independent kingdom. Combining their forces, the 
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Babylonians and Medes made several attempts agaiust 
the great empire of Assyria. At first they were defeated, 
but at last they succeeded. Nineveh was utteriy 
destroyed; the predictions of the Hebrew pro- f^^K 
phets were verified — the stout heart of the king ^^^' 
of Assyria was humbled, and the glory of his high looks was 
for ever brought low. 

In Eigypt, Psammiticus had been succeeded by Pharaoh- 
necho. Alarmed at the progress of the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, Nccho undertook an expedition against them, in- 
tending to pass through Palestine on his way. Hearing of 
this, and perhaps deeming himself bound by the obligation 
his father had entered into to oppose the Egyptians, Josiah 
mustered an army, and at Megiddo, in the great battle-field 
of Esdraelon, awaited their approach. In vain Pharaoh- 
necho reminded him that with the king of Judah he had 
no quarrel, and that all that he wished was a passage 
through his borders. The hostile armies joined battle near 
M^ddo, beneath the brow of Carmcl, where, two hundred 
years before, El^'ah had conquered the priests of Biial ; and 
on the banks of the Eishon, which, seven hundred years 
before, had witnessed Barak's discomfiture of the Oanaanites. 
Soon after, one of the chariots of the king of Judah might 
have been seen pushing rapidly towards Jerusalem. As it 
passed from place to place, we may conceive the eagerness 
of the inhabitants to hear tidings of the battle, and their 
horror at learning that the chariot conveyed their beloved 
king mortally wounded. At Anathoth we may fancy the 
young priest, Jeremiah, sitting like Eli of old by the way- 
side, trembling for the ark of Grod. What must have been 
Mb emotion, when he saw the death-stricken face of his 
beloved friend and king, the sole prop and pillar of Gk>d's 
cause in the land ! There is great fulness of meaning in the 
simple words, " Jeremiah lamented for Josiah." Even 
David's lament for Jonathan could not have equalled the 
depth of tender feeling, the intensity of longing, that must 
liave breathed in Jeremiah's In Memorlam. In a far deeper 
sense than on the day when the ark was taken, the glory 
bad now departed from Israel ; and the dark judgments of 
offended Qod might speedily be looked for in the land. 
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The sons of Josiah were not like-minded with himsell At 
his death the people generally seem to have relapsed into 
idolatry, as a bow returns to it« natural shape when the 
pressure is removed. His immediate successor was Jeho- 
AHAZ, who, however, reigned but three montha Pharaoh- 
^^ necho, on his return from Carchemish on the 
fi\f% Euphrates, threw him into chains at Riblah, in 
g^ the Valley of Lebanon, carried him to I^gypti 
imposed a heavy tribute on the country, and ap- 
pointed his brother Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, Idng in Ids 
room. Jehoiakim reigned eleven years. He was a wicked, 
godless, reckless king. About this time there comes on the 
stage of history a most important personage — ^Nebughad- 
NEZZAB, son of Kabopolassar, king of Babylon, now acting 
as his father's coadjutor and lieutenant. Having driven 
the Egyptians from the fortress of Carchemish, Nebuchad- 
nezzar advanced to recover Syria and Palestine Jehoiakim, 
after submitting for a time, rebelled against him, and 
Nebuchadnezzar appeared before Jerusalem and took it. He 
was induced, for some reason, to spare Jehoiakim; 
607 ^^^ ^^ carried off several of the princes of Judah, 
gQ. among whom were Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego. Very probably, when members of 
the royal family were demanded by Nebuchadnezzar, Jehoia- 
kim made offer of Daniel and his friends for their very piety, 
thinking it might be well to be rid of cousins whose godly 
life and character must have constantly reminded him of 
his father's virtues and his own sins. We may readily 
fancy the mournful interest with which Jeremiah would 
view the departure of these godly youths, and how he would 
feel that the last hope of Israel was now gone from Jerusalem. 
It waa probably in the reign of Jehoiakim that Jeremiah, 
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persecuted out of his native Anathoth, came to reside at 
Jerusalem (oh. xL 21 ; xii. 6). The death of Josiah made a 
vast difference on the moral atmosphere; the genial sunshine 
of royal countenance was changed at once to the biting frost 
of persecution. And now began, within the walls of Jeru- 
salem, one of the noblest and most glorious moral contests 
which the page even of sacred history records. Almost 
single-handed, for the long period of above twenty years, 
the gentle and timid Jeremiah stood forth for the Lord in 
opposition to the united power and fury of the kings, princes, 
and priests of Jerusalem. In his communings with his God 
we have glimpses of the dreadful expense of personal suffer- 
ing at which this conflict was maintained by him ; but in 
public, whether in prison or at large, in the palace or in the 
temple, we never see him flinch from uttering the stem 
message committed to him. Jehoiachin, or Jeco- 
NiAH, for three brief months the successor of -qq 
Jehoiakim, found that, whoever might be disposed -^ 
to pay flattery to the new king, Jeremiah con- 
tinued as fliithful and fearless as ever. 

Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, an uncle of Jehoiachin, 
was placed on the throne by Kebuchadnezzar. Through all 
the eleven years of his reign ho never heard the lips of Jere- 
miali prophesy smooth things. The corruptions of the com- 
munity were now quite frightful The threatened judgment 
advanced apace. During the reign of each of the two last 
named kings, Nebuchadnezzar attacked Jerusalem. Jehoia- 
chin was carried to Babylon, with ten thousand of the princi- 
pal inhabitants. Zedekiah exasperated his master by a revolt. 
After laying siege to Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar raised the 
siege for a time, on a rumour of help coming from Egypt. 
Jeremiah foretold that he should return and bum the city 
with fire. It turned out as he had said. In Zedekiah's 
eleventh year the city was taken ; Zedekiah attempting to 
fly, in the same direction as David had fled from Absalom, 
was caught in the valley of the Jordan, and carried to 
Riblah, where his brother Jehoahaz had been thrown iu 
chains by the king of Egypt. There he was doomed to witness 
the execution of his sons, his own eyes were put out, and he 
was carried to Babylon. The temple was rifled and burnt 
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to the ground ; the walls of the city overthrown ; the i;)alaces 

and public buildings reduced to ruins; the iBhaU- 

588 tants were carried into captivity ; and save in 

^g the hearts of the people, Jerusalem was no 

more. 
The cruelties sulSeredbythe inhabitants, especially during 
this last siege, were frightful The "Lamentations" of 
Jeremiah present us with vivid pictures of these. Enraged 
by their rebellion and vigorous opposition, Nebuchadnezar, 
when he took the city, " had no compassion on young man 
or maiden, old man or him that stooped for age." Famine 
had done its work before the conqueror entered ; and chil- 
dren swooning in the streets for himger, princes raking 
dunghills for a morsel, and other hideous and affecting 
sights, showed the extremities to which the people were 
driven. When the Chaldseans rushed through the breadi, 
the usual brutalities were perpetrated by the licentious 
soldiers. The famished fugitives were ptirsued with relent- 
less fiiry. The Chaldaeans were hounded on by the Edomitei 
and other neighbours of the Jews, who knew the oountiy 
well, and like bloodhounds tracked to the holes and caves 
such as had escaped from the city. Dead bodies lay pikd 
in heaps upon the streets. Multitudes of these were mere 
boys and girls. Princes were hanged by their hand, endu^ 
ing the slow horrors of crucifixion. Some seem to have been 
consigned to subterranean dungeons, perhaps on the shorea of 
the Dead Sea, where " waters flowed over their head.** 

A double dnn(?eon wall and wave 
Hare made, and like a living grare. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein they lay. 
And there they could have smiled to see 
The death fliat would have sot them free. 

Never had so terrible a proof been given of God's hatred 
of sin. " For the sins of her prophets, and the iniquities of 
her priests, that shed the blood of the just in the midst of 
her," the daughter of Zion lay covered in a very cloud of 
wrath. Yet she w^ho had been God's hammer for chastising 
his people was not to escape. Jeremiah, who had so Mihr 
fully warned his countrymen of the calamities that were 
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oomiiig on them from Babylon, denounced no less-fearlcBsly 
the coming desolation of that cruel and haughty empire. 

Nebuchadnezzar had given orders that Jeremiah should 
be treated vith kindness ; and on the capture of the city, 
he had his choice between going to Rabylon and remaining 
in Judsea. He preferred the latter. Gedaliah was appointed 
governor of a remnant of the poor who wore left in the 
land, — probably not being deemed worth the expense ot 
remoYal to Babylon. Jerusalem not being now habitable, 
Oedaliah fixed his residence at Mizpch, in its neighbour- 
hood, — ^probably the Neby Samwil of the present day. (See 
p. 178, note,) Oedaliah was treacherously nuirdered by 
Ishmael, who had been a fugitive in the country of Amnion ; 
and after his death, contrary to the remonstrances of Jere- 
miah, the remnant, fearing the anger of Nebuchadnezzar, 
removed to ISgypt Some time after, when £^pt was in- 
vaded by Nebuchadnezzar, most of them perished miserably. 
We have no certain knowledge of the fate of JeremLoli : ac- 
cording to tradition, his countrymen, offended by his faith- 
fiilness, put him to death at Tahpanlies, in Egypt. 

Another prophet who lived during the last years of Jeru- 
aalem, was Habakkuk. Nothing is known of his history. 
It was his mournful duty to foretell the destruction and 
desolation of Jerusalem; but his book concludes with a 
■ablime song, pleading for revival and breathing perfect 
confidence in Ood. It must have been a most cheering song 
to pious Jews, amid the heartbreaking calamities of that 
dark day. 

The Edomites had shown a peculiarly bitter spirit amid 
the crowning calamities of Judali. Their heartless cries re- 
sounded in the ears of the weeping captives, as their harps 
hung tuneless on the rivers of Babylon, and prompted the 
cry, " Remember, Lord, the children of Edom in the day 
of Jerusalem; who said. Ease it, rase it, even to the 
foundation thereof." Perhaps it was now that the prophet 
Obadiah was raised up to bring down the pride of Esau. 
He foretells how, in spite of their taunts and defiance, the 
dwcllon in the clefts of the rock, that set their nests among 
the stars, should bo brought to tho ground. (See before, 
p. 117.) And lest it should be supposed that they were 
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only to share the same judgment that had befallen Jiidah, 
the prophet was commissioned to add, that while Edom 
should be desolate, ''upon Mount Zion there should be 
deliverance, and there should be holiness; and savioun 
should come up on Mount Zion, to judge the Mount d 
Esau ; and the kingdom should be the Lord'a" 



SECTION VI.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THIS PERIOH 



Wealth and propertj. 
Honses— Furniture. 
Fea6ts— Music 
Dren— OmamentflL 
Eqnipagea 
Intellectaal culture. 



Morality— Yioeiu 
Fruits of idolatry. 
Effect of the reriTalSL 
Tlie written word. 
Knowledge of Measlah. 
Hope taught to lo(^ fiirwarl 



The writings of the prophets abound in allusioiiB to the 
state of society and religion during the monarchy; but our 
limits admit of only a brief notice of some of the kadiqg 
particulars. We have not deemed it necessary to mako a 
formal separation of the two kingdoms in the foUowiig 
sketch. 

In regard to wealth and property, the moderation and 
equality of earlier days were now widely departed from. 
Isaiah denounces those who "join house to house, and lay 
field to field, that they may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth." Notwithstanding, some men, like Naboth, stood 
up bravely for their paternal rights ; and even in Jereaniah'i 
time, the old practice of redeeming possessions survived 
(xxxii. 7). Many of the people lived in el^ant houses 
"of hewn stone" (Amos v. 11), which they adorned wilh 
the greatest care. There were winter-houses, Bommer- 
houses, and houses of ivory (ill 15). Jeremiah describes 
the houses as " ceiled with cedar and painted with Te^ 
milion" (xxii. 14); and Amos speaks of the "beds of 
ivory" and luxurious "couches" on which the inmates 
" stretched themselves " (vi. 4). Sumptuous and protracted 
feasts were given in those houses. I^tmbs out of the flod[ 
and calves from the stall had now become ordinary fiure 
(vi. 4). At feasts, the person was anointed with "chief 
ointments;" wine was drunk from bowls; sometimes 
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the drinking waa continued from early morning to the 
Bound of the harp, the viol, the tabret, and the pipe (Isa. 
y. 11, 12X The dress, especially of the ladies, was often 
most luxurious and highly ornamented. Isaiah has given 
OB an elaborate picture of the ornaments of the fine ladies 
of Jerusalem. He foretells a day when " the Lord would 
take away the bravery of the ankle-bands, and the caps of 
net-work, and the cresoents ; the pendants, and the brace- 
lets, and the veils ; the turbans, and the ankle-chains, and 
the girdles, and the smeUiDg-bottles, and the amulets; the 
signet-rings and the nose jewels; the holiday dresses and 
the mantles, and the robes, and the purses ; the mirrors, and 
the tunics, and the head-dresses, and the largo veils.*' (Isa. 
iiL 18-23 ; Alexandei^s translation.) A plain, unaffected 
gait would have been far too simple for ladies carrying such 
a load of artificial ornament : the neck stretched out, the 
eyes rolling wantonly, and a mincing or tripping step com- 
pleted the picture, and showed to what a depth of folly 
woman may sink through love of finery. Splendid equi- 
pages were also an object of ambition. Chariots were to 
be seen drawn by horses, camels, or asses, with elegant 
capttriflons (Isa. xxL 7) ; the patriarchal mode of riding on 
an ass being now confined to the poor. 

There are some traces, but not many, of high intellectual 
culture. Isaiah speaks of *' the counsellor, and the cimuing 
artificer, and the eloquent orator," as if these were repre- 
sentatives of classes. We have seen that one of the kings of 
Judah(nzziah)was remarkable for mechanical and engineer- 
ing skilL Amos refers to " the seven stars and Orion," as 
if the elements of astronomy had been generally familiar 
to the people. On the other hand, there are pretty frequent 
references to soothsayers and sorcerers, indicating a low 
intellectual condition. The prevalence of idolatry could not 
&il to debase the intellect as well as corrupt the morals and 
disorder society. 

Very deplorable, for the most part, are the allusions of 
fhe prophets to the abounding immorality. There is scarcely 
a vice that is not repeatedly denounced and wept over. 
The oppression of the poor was one of the most flagrant 
Amos declares that the righteous were sold for silver, and 
a 
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2. Assyria, 

Reference has been made repeatedly to Assyrian liistory 
in the progress of this chapter, but it may be well to give a 
more full and connected account of it. 

Much of the early history of Assyria is shrouded in ob- 
scurity. From the time, in very remote antiquity, when it 
absorbed Babylon, and became the ruling power in that part 
of the world, till it was itself destroyed and absorbed by 
Babylon, several revolutions occurred, and several dynasties 
of kings occupied the throne. Nineveh was not at all times 
the capital, or at least the seat of monarchy; but it seems to 
have been always the largest and noblest ci^ of the empire, 
—at least in its palmy days no other could be compared to it 
either in size or magnificence. 

It was the practice of the kings of Assyria to record the 
chief events of their reigns on tablets or monuments, many 
of which have been preserved, and which Oriental scholan 
are now labouring to decipher. We may state briefly what 
the monuments are believed to record regarding some of the 
kings, and what we learn to have been the state of the 
empire in their time. Asshur-dani-pal (or Sardanapalns, of 
which name there were more kings than one), about the year 
B.C. 930 (or the time of Asa), was a great conqueror. He 
calls himself " the conqueror from the upper passage of the 
Tigris to Lebanon and the Great Sea, who has reduced under 
his authorities all countries from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof." He built the north-west palace at 
Nimrud, which, next to that of Sennacherib at Koyui^jik, is 
the largest and most magnificent of all the Assyrian ecQfice& 
A close analogy (says Rev. G. Rawlinson) has been pointed 
out between this style of building and the great edifices of 
the Jews as described in Scripture and by Josephus, though 
the dimensions of the palace of Solomon fell far short of 
those of the Assyrian monarchs."* Another king, called 
on the monuments Shalmanu-bar (b.c. 910-860), frequently 



* The palace of Solomon was 150 feet long and 75 broad,— a space only 1-lOth 
that of the palace of Sardanapalua, and not l-30th that of Sennachcrili. 
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attacked Syria and the confines of Palestine. He fought 
with Benhadad, and afterwards with Hazacl, whom he 
defeated, killing, according to his own account, 16,000 of his 
fighting men, and capturing 1100 of his chariots. An in- 
scription records the tribute which "Yahna, the son of 
Khumri," — supposed to mean " Jehu, the son (or successor) 
of Omri,"— paid this king. Iva-lush (B.a 800-747), thouglit 
to be Pul, records on his monuments tribute received from 
the country of Khumri (Omri— Samaria) ; corresponding to 
Menahem's payment to him of 1000 talents. Of Tiqlath- 
FiLESKB the monuments are very imperfect. The n«'ime of 
Shalmaneseb, the captor of Samaria, has not yet been 
found. Sabgon (B.a 721-702) captured Ashdod and other 
cities of the Philistines, and made war successfully with 
Eigypt He was followed by Senna chkrib, who at vast 
coat repaired and beautified Nineveh, erecting the great 
Koyui\jik palace, with its magnificent halls and galleries. 
His warlike achievements were such ns enable us to iiudcr- 
stuid liis boastful language to king Hezekiah. In Chalduea, 
he destroyed 79 cities and 820 villages. From the Naluir 
toeans and Hagarenes he carried off more than 2(K),()0() pri- 
Boncrs. Viewed in the light of his vast military prestige 
and resources, the rcsistiuice of Hezekiali to Sennacherib 
becomes sublime. 

EsABiiADDON, who Carried Manassch captive to Ribylon, 
was a great improver of the empire. Thirty temples, *' phin- 
ing with silver and gold, as splendid as the sun,*' were built 
by him, and at least three new palaces. After him, the 
Aflsyrian empire began rapidly to deeliue in warlike jHtwer, 
though the fine arts were still CArefully cultivated. The 
names of at least two other kin<^s are found on the monu- 
ments. At length the Babylonians and the Medes, 
who bad asserted their independence, succeeded in ^ty^ 
utterly destroying it, its king, Saracus, or Sardaua- ^ * 
pains, perishing in the flames of his palace."^ 

* See tlwt nKMt elaborata aiid careftil work— to which wc have ao often been 
IndiiMed— the Uiitorjr of Herodotus, traiielatud nnd edited, witli copluuH u()t<>i, 
by Georirv Itawllniun, M.A., aulatcd by (his brothui) CuL Sir Henry Uawllnsua 
■od Sir J. O. NYUklnsoxL Vols. L M iiL Londun, \iii}^. 
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3. Babylon and Media. 

The early history of Babylon, like that of Anyria, is very 
obscure. It seems for a long time to have been a dependent 
kingdom under Assyria. Occasionally its kings asserted 
independence. In the time of Hezekiah, Merodach-baladan 
was an ind^)endent king ; but the kingdom was soon after 
conquered by the Assyrians. The last Assyrian king sp- 
pointed Nabopolassar governor of Babylon. Nabopolaassr 
proved treacherous, and became the founder of the new 
Babylonian empire. In union with Oyaxares, the Median 
monarch, he attacked Nineveh, and destroyed ii Nabopo- 
lassar was succeeded by his son Nebuchadnezzar, the con- 
queror of Jerusalem. 

The Medes are thought to have been a people of Eastern 
origin, who emigrated from near the Indus to the country to 
which they gave their name. For a long time their king- 
dom seems to have borne some sort of dependent relation to 
the great dominating power of Assyria At length, under 
their king Oyaxares, having achieved their independence, 
they joined with the Babylonians in destroying Nineveh. 
Under Cyrus, the Medes and Persians united, and founded 
the great empire that succeeded the Babylonian. 

4. Phoenicia, 

Phoenicia, though not altogether a stranger to arms and 
war, continued for the most part to prosecute her maritime 
and commercial pursuits. It was during this period that 
Tyre reached its zenith. As the prophet El^ah passed 
through it on his way to Zarephath, he could not have been 
l(iss astonished at what he beheld than Jonah in Nineveh. 
Never had he seen such markets, such warehouses, such 
ships. If his visit was paid during oue of the great fairs, 
the contrast with the quiet cities of Israel must have been 
overwhelming. Proud is the flag of embroidered Egyptian 
linen, known in every sea-port of the world, that floats over 
the vessels, with the blue and purple awnings, in yonder 
harbour. The market-place of the town would only have 
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had to be ooyered with a roof of Phoenician glass to become 
"a (nystal palace" — an exposition of the industry of all 
nationa (^eek. zzvii) Every country that possesses a 
valuable oommodity of any sort is represented there. From 
the distant West, Tarshish sends silver, iron, tin, and lead, — 
the tin, possibly, from the mines of Cornwall. Armenia 
sends horses, probably of the famous Nisaoan breed. Arabia 
sends horns and ivory, cassia and calamus, lambs and goats. 
Syria exhibits precious stones, fine linen, and broidered work. 
F^om the land of Israel have come wheat and honey, oil 
and the balm of Gilead. Damascus sends wine, the famous 
chalybon of the Greeks, and unwrought wool. From the 
ancient dominions of the queen of Sheba have come spices, 
predous stones, and gold. From Assyria have been for- 
warded cedar boxes, bound with cords, containing rich 
i^parel, the blue cloth of the Assyrian uniforms, and broid- 
ered work. True to the idea of an Eastern market, a space 
is allocated for the exposure of slaves, and Javaii, Tubal, and 
Meshech send up the miserable creatures wlioso dosoondants 
firom Georgia and Circiissia, in the same loaility, are still 
bought and sold in the markets of the East. Wliat would 
the "merchant princes" of Tjtc have thought, in the midst 
of all this greatness, had some one road to thoni a verse 
which a Hebrew prophet, on the distant banks of tlio C^hobar, 
was inditing at the very time when their prido had received 
a new accession by the fall of Jcnisaleni? — " Thy riches, and 
thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy 
calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all thy 
men of war, that are in thee, shall fall into the midst of the 
seas in the day of thy ruin ! " 

5. Carthage. 

The great empire of Carthage, which was long the domi- 
nating power in north-wostern Africa nild western Europe, 
sprung from a colony of Tyre. It was founded about 880 
years B.a, — about the time when Jczelwl, a native of the 
Aame district, was forcing on the Israelites the worship of 
BaaL The territories of Carthage were gradually extended, 
and through her vigorous system of colonization, most of 
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the ifllandB and sea-<x)asts in the west of Europe fell into kr 
hand& It is probable that the rapid extension of the Ou- 
thaginians tended to spread the impure, idolatrous w(N»hip 
which they had brought from Tyre. Whatever commercuil 
advantages they may have contributed to drcolate anung 
the bai'barous nations with whom they came into contact, 
that of religious light was certainly none of their gifta 

The religious darkness of Western Europe must now have 
been fearfully deep. 

6. Greece, 

For a long period after the Trojan war, Greece remained 
in a very unsettled state. When the fermentation subsided, 
monarchy had been abolished, and republican constitutions 
introduced in nearly all its states. The country was par- 
celled out among a number of small states, that were not 
united by any conmion political bond, though a sort of unity 
was produced through their national games and other insti- 
tutions. 

In the course of time, two of the Greek states raised 
their heads high above all their neighbours, — Sparta and 
Athens. Spakta, situated on the peninsula of Peloponnesofl^ 
was remarkable for the hardy manner in which its people 
were brought up, and the efforts used to secure and support 
a vigorous and uncorrupted race of men. Its great law- 
giver was Lycurgus, who flourished about the year 880, and 
was, therefore, a contemporary of Elijah and Jehoshaphat 
Athens, the capital of Attica, one of the states north of the 
Peloponnesus, was as remarkable for its devotion to all 
kinds of intellectual and social culture and refinement as 
Sparta for its contempt of such things. About the end of 
tlie period now before us, Solon, the greatest lawgiver of 
Athens, was propounding his laws to the Athenians. He 
was a contemporary of Daniel, Jeremiah, and EzekieL It 
is remarkable that both he and Lycurgus had visited £!gypt 
in search of knowledge and wisdom. 

The internal contests that raged between many of the 
Greek states were incessant. In many respects their his- 
tory is most painful ; there was often such a vast expen- 
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^ture of life, energy, and enthusiasm, for objects that were 
unworthy of the sacrifice. 

It is in the period which we have now been surveying that 
we are to place the dawn of Grecian literature. If, according 
to Herodotus, Homer lived about 900 years b.c., he must 
have been composing the " Iliad" when Elijah and Elisha were 
maintaining Gk)d*s cause in Israel, and Jehoshaphat in 
Judah. Hesiod, Ty^sdus, Alcseus, and Sappho sung tlicir 
verses in the seventh century before Clirist ; and ^Esop may 
have published his fables at Athens while Jeremiah was 
announcing his prophecies at Jerusalem. 

7. Rome. 

In the south of Europe a new nation now begins to raise 
its head. The Komans were in many points quite a contrast 
to the Greeks. Instead of the endless diversity of manners, 
society, arts, and government of the latter, the lloniaus 
presented a rigid unity ; and the lively, elastic, chivalrous 
spirit of the one was succeeded by the sombre, prosaic uni- 
formity of the other. The Romans were remarkable for their 
sturdy, plodding, indomitable purpose; they were pains- 
taking and sagacious; constantly on the alert to discover 
anything in their own favour ; successful and victorious 
to a degree that almost provokes one. In the more advanced 
periods of their history, conquest Wiis the avowed object of 
their existence — they lived for it alone. Tlioir roti was a 
rod of iron, and the world was made to feel its severity. 

Borne is said to have been founded b.o. 752, — about 
the time when the king of Assyria was beginning to invade 
the kingdom of Israel. Tlie history of the Romans under 
their kings is admitted to be full of legend and fable ; and 
till a later period we have scarcely an authentic fact re- 
garding the people that were destined, in the wonderful 
purpose of God, to be the connecting link between the great 
continents of Asia, Eurojie, and Africa, and thus, all un- 
consciously to themselves, prepare the way for the universal 
empire of Messiah. 
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LEADING EVENTS OF THIS FEBIOD. 



Bjiboboam, b.o. 975. 9»o. 
Capture of Jerusalem by She- 
shonk of Egypt. 
Abuam, 958. 978. 

Battle of Zemaraim. 
Asa, 955. 970. 
Inyasion of Zerah the Ethiopian, 
and his defeat at Mareshah, 
near Gerar. 
Asa applies to Benhadad against 
Baasha. 
Jehoshaphat, 914. 929. 
Great revival, but damaged by 

alliance witii Ahab. 
Campaign at Kamoth-gilead. 
War with Ammon, Moab, and 

Edom. 
War with Edom. 
Carthage founded, b.o. 880. 
Era of Homer. 
Jehoram, 889. 904. 
Revolt of Edomites, and of 

Libnah. 
Attacks of Philistines, Ara- 
bians, &c. 
Ahaziah, 885. 896. 
At Ramoth-giiead. 
Athaliah's usurpation, 884. 895. 
JoASH, 878. 889. 
Bribes the Syrians, but is de- 
feated by them. 
Amaziah, 839. 849. 
War with Edom — successful. 
War with Israel — defeated. 
Lycurgus, Spartan lawgiver. 
UzziAH, 810. 809. 
Internal improvements. 
Isaiah, Joel. 
Rome founded, 752. 
JOTHAM, 758. 757. 
Jerusalem enlarged. 
Ammon -subdued. 



Israel and Syria become thieit- 

ening. 
Nahnm, Micah. 
Ahaz, 741. 741. 
Loses Elath. 

Attacked by PhilistuieB and 
Edomites ; also by Syria and 
Israel. 
Applies to king of Assyria. 
Hezekiah, 726. 725. 
Great revival. 
Destruction of Samaria. 
War with Sennacherib^ king of 

Assyria. 
Intercourse with M^rodach-lt' 
ladan. 
Manasseh, 698. 696. 
Led captive to Babylon by Bmp 

haddon, king of Assyria. 
Fsammiticus, king of Egypt 
Amon, 643. 641. 
JosiAH, 641. 689. 
Revival. 

War with Pharaoh-necho. 
Jeremiah, Zephaniah. 
Destruction of Nineveh, B.O. 625l 
Jehoahaz sent to Egypt, 610. 

608. 
Jbhoiakim, 607. 605. 
First capture of Jerusalem by 

Nebuchadnezzar. 
Daniel, &c., carried to Babylon. 
Solon, Athenian lawgiver. 
Jehoiaohin, 599. 597. 
Second capture of Jerusal^n Ijy 

Nebuchadnezzar. 
Zedbkiah, 599. 597. 
Pharaoh-hophra, king of Egypt 
Final destruction of Jerusalem, 

B.C. 588. 586. 
Habakkuk, Obadiah. 
Gedaliah, governor, slain. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE CAPTIVITY. 

Jbsikiah, Kctkiw., Diimi.. 

Oommencement of fhe total Captivity of the Ten Tribes. B.C. 731. 
Captivity of Judah, from B.C. 607, to B.C. 638. 



SECTION I.— CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES. 



TIm wrenl Anyrian captiritlci. 
Tcitlmuny of the Assyrian monumonts. 
T^wtiDeiit of the Israelltei In Assyria. 



Story of Tobit 

Tho IsrnclltOA in Media. 

Ultlmato fkto of tlio ten tribes. 



The seed of Jacob, whoso history we have heretofore followed 
in the hind of Canaan, were now dispersed in four or five 
different countries. Assyria, Media, Chaldixja, Eg}'pt, and 
FaleBtino, contained each a section of the chosen people. 
The prophecy of Moses, uttered eight or nine hundred years 
before, received its first, but not its only fulfilnuint ; on ac- 
count of their sius and provocations, the cliosen i)eople, 
whom God loved so well, were scattered among tho 
heathen. 

The successive invasions of the kings of Assyria, with the 
remilts of each, may be seen at a glance in the following 
table .— 



Tbab 9.C. 



140. 
721. 



AHTBtAM XlMCa. 



PllL 

Tlglath-pileser. 
Shalinanosor. 



Krmw tv 
Imiaml. 



Bfenahem. 

PckHh. 

IIoRhea. 



PcopiA CARRiKn orr. 



Rcnbcn, Gad, &c. 
Giluad, Galilee, &c. 
All Israel. 



KiNCM or 

JllDAII. 



Uzziah. 

Ahuz. 

Ili'zekiah. 



Yrah mroiiB 

DKHTHIMTION 0» 
jBRliaAI-KM. 



183. 
152. 
133. 



It IB an Interesting fact, that the inscriptions on the 
monuments that have lately been discovered in the ruins 
of Nineveh agree with the Scripture account of the cap- 
tivity. Many of tlio monuments aro records of tho con- 
quest-s of the kings of Assyria. In some of these, two 
things may be particuhirly noticed. One is, that the king 
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in his wars always invokes the help of Assarac, the supreme 
god of heaven, (probably the same as Asshur, the deified 
patriarch,) and ascribes his conquests to him. This shows 
that the wars of the Assyrians were regarded as contests not 
less with the gods of the different countries than with their 
people ; and that, if the Israelites had been faithful to their 
God, they would never have been allowed to be vanquished. 
The other remarkable circumstance is, that the king is gene- 
rally said to have '* carried off the inhabitants, with their 
most valuable effects, into captivity in Assyria; replacing 
the people with colonists drawn from the nations immedi- 
ately subject to him, and appointing his own officers and 
prefects to the charge of the colonists and the administra- 
tion of the new territory." — {Rawlinson.) The king's reason 
for this probably was, to weaken and divide the power of 
the conquered nations, so as to prevent them from com- 
bining in any rebellion or insurrection against him. It 
was precisely in this way, as we learn from the Scripture 
narrative, that he dealt with the kingdom of Israel ; colonistB 
were brought to the land of Israel from Babylon, Outhah, 
Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, while the Israelites were 
carried to Assyria and Media. 

There can be no doubt that dreadful cruelties and hard- 
ships were suffered by the Israelites during their wars with 
the Assyrians. For, with ill their refinement and civili- 
zation, the Assyrians in their wars committed frightful 
cruelties. It was quite common in those wars for women 
and children to be torn asunder, or dashed to pieces. It 
must have been with terribly dejected hearts that the aqy- 
tive Israelites marched towards Assyria from the land of 
their fathers ; gazed for the last time on the snowy peaks of 
Lebanon and Hermon ; remembered, as they passed through 
the green orchards of Damascus, how Abraham, twelve hun- 
dred years before, had there defeated the Assyrian kings 
that were carrying off Lot, and sighed to think that there 
was no one to rescue them ; saw in the columned temples 
and palaces of Palmyra the remains of that magnificence 
which their country had possessed in the days of Solomon; 
and at last, after a weary march of many weeks through 
tlie Syrian desert, entered the mighty gates of Nineveh, and, 
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in its Btmnge palaces and temples, with their wiuged bulls 
and lions, and sculptures and paintings, witnessed the mor^ 
vellouB memorials of the glory of their conquerors. 

Some of these captive Israelites appear to have remained 
in Nineveh, and, as afterwards happened among tlieir 
brethren in Babylon, there were individuals that rose to 
considerable distinction. The apocryphal Book of Tobit 
professes to give the history of one of these. Thou(j;h form- 
ing no part of the inspired Scriptures, and though marked 
in some places by extreme silliness, and worse, it is not un- 
likely that this book contains the substance, at least, of a 
genuine narrativa Tobit, one of the captive Israelites, a 
man of wealth, pious and charitable, rose to \\o purveyor to 
Shalmaneser ; and his nephew, Acliiachanis, became liis eu])- 
bearer. He represents his brother-captives as soinet lines 
Buffering much hardship at the hands of the Assyrian king. 
BEUticularly, when Sennacherib returned from his attempted 
conquest of Hezekiah at Jcnisalem, after tlic B\}*nii[ judg- 
ment inflicted on him, he vented his rage upon the captive 
Israelites, and cast the dead bodies of those whom ho (Ui- 
stroyed beyond the walls of Nineveh, to n^maiu there uu- 
boried. Tobit made a point of burying at niglit the lK>dies 
of all whom he found thus exposed. The removal of tiio 
bodies caused suspicion to fall on him, and, to save his life, 
he had to fly from Nineveh. Soon after, Senna- 
cherib, whose tyranny had become intohTuble, ^vas nric 
killed by two of his sons, while worshipping in 
the temple of his god, Nisroch,— prolwibly the Ajssarac of tho 
inscriptions. 

But though a few of the captive Israelites remained in 
Nineveh, the greater part were placed in tlio i)rovinoo of 
Media. Media hy to the east of Assyria. Its aspect was 
wild and mountainous ; thus forming a great cx)ntrast to tho 
flat plains of Assyria and Meso])otamia. Its northern 
boundary was formed by tho great chain of mountains that 
spread out on either side from Ararat, and that sometimes 
rise to heights that are almost lost to view in the skies. It 
is a singular fact that the Israelites were thus brought back 
to the neighbourhood of the first settlements of the human 
race. Some of them would drink from rivers cooled by tlie 
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snows of Ararat; and though the general aspeet of the 
country was somewhat barren, yet here and there Eden 
itself might be recalled by some lovely valley, encircled hy 
vine-clad mountains, with silvery rills trickling down to tlw 
lake below, from whose still bosom were reflected the hues of 
roses, hyacinths, and all sorts of flowers. The remote posi- 
tion and highland character of Media, separated by a hi^ 
chain of mountains from the countries to its west, may 
partly explain the circumstance of our hearing so little ever 
after of the captive ten tribes.^ God designed that, as t 
nation, they should pass out of sight for many a centmy, 
and consequently caused them to be carried off to this re- 
mote province. But it is likely that they would obtain hen 
a tolerable measure of tranquillity and comfort. A few yean 
after they were placed in it, Media attained the position of 
an independent kingdom. It was in the reign of Senna- 
cherib that Media revolted from Assyria, and chon 
„^q as its king Deioces, (called Arphaxad in the apo^ 
' ryphal Book of Judith,) who made Ecbatana bk 
capital The condition of the Israelites in Media must hm 
been greatly improved, when they passed from under ik 
yoke of the cruel and persecuting king of Assyria, and !»■ 
came a constituent part of an independent kingdonL Ro- 
bably they obtained lands and houses and many otiMr 
material comforts in Media. But there is little reascm to 
think that they improved much in religious characiK 
They had sunk as a kingdom to a much more hopeless stito 
than Judah before their captivity, and the better diBpo«i 
members of the nation had joined that kingdom. In 



* Tliey are said to have been placed "In Holah and Habor by the rirtrrfj 
Gozan, and Hara, and other cities of the Medes" (2 Kings xviL 6, xrfltlli 
1 Chron. v. 26). Halah is believed by Sir H, Rawllnson to be the CiUtfff ^ 
Asshur (Ocn. x. 11), afterwards known by the names of Calah or Halil^fllf^^ 
now called Hoi wan, situated on the high road between Bagdad and KlnDsaMM?^ 
about longitude 46' east, and latitude 34' 80' north. Habor by the rtwrrff We 
Gozan, is regarded by Major Rennel as the same with Abhar, sltmUfld ■*|^ 
branch of the river Kizll-Ozal, and believed to be a very ancient place. Bm^M ^ 
thought by Rawlinson to have been Ecbatana (in Atropatenia), onoe otf I ^^ 
Aiiyana. The only other cities of the Medes mentioned in the accountirflllltej 
captivity, are libages (in Tobit),— thonght to be the same as Rel, a ni^^l^y,* 
four miles south of Teheran; and Ecbatana (Apocrypha) or Achmetiis {Wlt ^ 
vL 2),— probably the Median Ecbatana^ now called Hamadan.— JiTtMa'fJMl^''^ 
JCLeoifs AOa*. Iff ^ 
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eaptivity there were, doubtless, faithfiil iudividuttltf, who 
oontimied to worship the God of their fothers, and who \)ct- 
hapB found their way back to Palestine; bat the mass of 
the nation probably conformed to the corrupt worship 
ttound them, and, as a body, never returned to their 
own land. In the course of a few generations, under Darius 
the Mede, the empire of Medo-Persia swallowed up both 
Babylon and Assyria, and the Median, Assyrian, and 
Ghaldffian Jews, all became the subjects of the same king. 
What ultimately became of these ten tribes, is one of the 
miBolyed problems of history. Some think they are to be 
found in the Nestorian Christians of Turkey in Afiia ; others, 
in the Aifghans of India; and others think they liave gone 
to places more remote. Further light needs yet to bo shed 
an this interesting but difficult problem. 



SECTION n. — CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 



Simeari re detacbments of captives, 
finpire of Nebochadnezxar — Baby- 
lon. 
Lwnlng of the Chaldaeang— The Magi 



Noble condact of Danlol and ]iia com- 

paniODH 
Influence of this on their countrymen. 
Prophecies of EisekicL 



In the kingdom of Judah, as in that of the ten tribes, tlie 
captives had been carried off in three detachments. The ful- 
lowing table exhibits the whole : — 



THAsaa 


Xnm ow JnoAS. 


Thb Corquukw. Pboplb carjiixd owt. 


607 
588 


Jebolaklm. -j 

Jeholacbin. 
Zedekiah. 


Nebuchadnezzar, acting 

for his father. 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


\ Daniel and other 
) princes. 

10,000 chief people. 

Nearly all the people. 



A small remnant was still left in the land, under Gredaliah, 
most of whom went ultimately to Egypt with Johanan, 
while a veiy small fragment continued yet to hover about 
their ancient seats. 

We have ahready seen how the Chaldaean empire sepa- 
rated firom that of Assyria, and rose on its ruins. Under 
the vigorous rule of Nebuchadnezzar, the new empire rapidly 
increased; and Babylon, its capital, assumed an aspect 
of the greatest magnificence. Besides Chaldsea proper. 
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Assyria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine were now parts of 
the empire, and other important provinces were added to it 
soon after. Babylon is commonly believed to have occupied 
the site of the ancient BabeL It was situated in a flat, fer- 
tile plain, on the banks of the Euphrates. Some ancient 
writers give a very singular account of the dty. Its walk 
were drawn round it in the form of a square, each side of 
which was fifteen miles long. Twenty-five streets ran in one 
direction, and twenty-five across them at right angles, te^ 
minating in a hundred gates, and dividing the city into up- 
wards of six himdred squares. The middle of each square 
was laid out in gardens. Nebuchadnezzar bestowed im- 
mense pains on the embellishment of Babylon, and among 
other great works, including splendid palaces and temples, 
constructed its famous hanging gardens, which consisted of 
several large terraces, piled one above the other, till the 
height equalled the walls of the city. They are said to have 
oecn constructed to please Amyitis, his Median queen, who 
missed, iu the fiat plains of Babylonia, the bold scenery of her 
highland home. We cannot but suspect this account of the 
size and structure of Babylon of being exaggerated; but be- 
yond all doubt it was a very wonderful city.* 
Hither, then, in the third year of Jehoiakim, eighteen 

or nineteen years before the destruction of Jera- 
fi07 s^^^"^> "^^re brought Daniel and his companions, to 

be instructed in the learning and the tongue of the 
Chaldaeaus. It is from this period that the commencement 
of the seventy years' captivity is usually dated. The 
Chaldijcans prosecuted learning from a very early period. 
Iu tlie time of Alexander the Great they boasted that 
their ancestors had made astronomical observations for 
four hundred and seventy thousand years ! This period 
was afterwards cut down to nineteen hundred and three 
years. Their Magi, or learned men, were a numerous and 
important class. The movements of the heavenly bodies, 
the qualities of metals and minerals, prognostications of 

* Tlic name of Nebuchadnezzar has been distinctly deciphered on the bridu 
that are yet found among the ruins of Babylon. From tlie absence of building 
ptone suitable for lonf; inscriptions, no such discoveries hare been made in the 
rains of Babylon as in those of Nineveh. 
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ihe (htme, explanations of dreams, and similar subjects, 
emstitated their studies ; and as they claimed great skill in 
the art of foretelling the future, they acquired a posi- 
tion of eztraordinaiy influence. They were the priests of 
the Ohaldseaa nation, and taught the worship of the sun 
moon, and planets. In their creed, they acknowledged one 
Bopreme Being, the maker and governor of the world ; but 
practically, as in the case of the Egsrptians, this sublime 
truth was lost under the popular notion of many gods. Bel, 
or Belus, the supreme god of Babylon, was worshipped with 
ertraordinary honours ; and a magnificent temple was built 
far him by Nebuchadnezzar. The Chaldean language was 
a branch of what is called the Aramean family. There were 
two main branches of the Aramean ; the western, including 
E^yriac and Hebrew ; and the eastern, including the A^syria^ 
and Babylonian. Though similar in structure, they were so 
fiff different, that without special study those familiar with 
the one could not understand the other. 

Flung in among the cunning priests of Babylon, Daniel 
and his companions were exposed to the greatest danger. 
They were mercifully enabled, from the very first, to make a 
decided and prudent stand against Babylonian luxury ; and 
afterwards a still more noble stand against Babylonian 
Idolatry. Their spirit was a great contrast to that yielding, 
aoeommodating temper in religious matters, which had 
always been a prominent weakness of the mass of the Jews. 
Their names formed worthy additions to the illustrious roll 
of faithful men, headed by Abraham, who renoimced all that 
was dear to flesh and blood, and braved all terrors, rather 
than prove unfaithful to their God, and who form the 
brightest and noblest galaxy that ever throw lustre on any 
nation. Their position was greatly strengthened by the sue- 
0608 of Daniel in recalling and explaining to Nebuchad- 
nezsar a dream which had bafiled all the wise men of Baby- 
Ion. This happened in the second year of Nebuchadnczzar^s 
reign as sole monarch, his father having lately died, and 
probably about the seventh year of Jehoiakim, or four 
years after the arrival of Daniel in Babylon. 

It may have been soon after this that Nebuchadnezzar 
get up tiie golden image on the plain of Dura, which all 

T 
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were commanded to worship. Daniel must have been abaeol 
on that occasion, for he certainly would not have yielded ; 
and the main body of the Jews could not yet have been in 
Ghaldaea, for it is incredible that Shadrach, Mesbach, tad 
Abed-nego should in that case have stood alona The flignal 
miracle which delivered them from the burning fieiy foinaoe 
made a deep impression on Nebuchadnezzar for the time^ and 
in his decree he claimed from all men the highest luAoiir 
for their Gk)d. But all this must have been forgotten Igr 
him when, about twelve years after, he destroyed the tenqile 
of that same Gk)d at Jerusalem. Yet the noble stand of the 
three Jewish princes could not but make a deep ImpiesBkNi 
at Babylon, and must have secured a respect for their zelir 
gion, the benefit of which would be extended to the natioi 
when they joined them in their captivity. The Jews wen 
generally disposed to pay great regard to their royal fiunil|j; 
and when they foimd ground so decided taken up sgBUMt 
idolatry by the captive princes, they wpuld be strong dis- 
posed to support them. And tiius, at the very beginning of 
the captivity, the decided conduct of three young ment who 
were full of the spirit of faith and prayer, served rnaAantJiij 
to accomplish the grand purpose of the captivity, and wen 
the whole nation from idolatry. 
About eight years after the arrival of Daniel and hii 
^ companions, the second detachment of Jews msn 
599 brought to Ohaldsea. In this company came the 
* prophet EzeMel, who naturally reckons the captivity 
from the year when he was made a prisoner. He and many of 
his countrymen were settled on the banks of the river Ohebar, 
(now the Ehabur,) a tributary of the Euphrates, that flewB 
into it about 300 miles above Babylon* Here they woe 
close to the celebrated fortress of Carchemish, (now Ee^ 
kisiyeh or Kerkisijieh,) for which the I^yptians andAsfiyiians 
had had so many contests. Soon after reaching the scene of 
their bondage, and before Ezekiel received his commission, 
false prophets sprung up among the captives, who promised 
them a speedy return from captivity. On hearing thie^ 
Jeremiah, who was still at Jerusalem, wrote to inform the 
captives that such hopes were utterly vain, and that the cap- 
tivity should last seventy years. 
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Many a bitter insult had to be borne by these captive Jews. 
The flat marshy sur&ce of the country is favourable to the 
growth of the willow. So abundant is that tree, that wicker 
boats, constructed of it may be seen at all times passing 
along the rivers. — (CoL Cheme^s Nairative,) The beauti- 
ful words of the 137th psahn give a vivid picture of the 
heart-broken captives : *'By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
■at down ; yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
For there they that carried us away captive required of us a 
ioiig ; and thqr that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, 
Sing us one of the songs of Zion. How shall we sing the 
Lord's song in a strange land) K I forget thee, Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.*' 

It was not long after Jeremiah's mournful message had 
reached the captives at Chebar, intimating a captivity of 
seventy years, that a great prophet was raised up among 
themselves, whose visions amply confirmed the words of his 
brother at Jerusalem. In the fifth year of the reign of Zede- 
kiahy and therefore the fifth after the second deportation 
from Jerusalem, prophetic visions began to be sent 
to Ectktkt, on the banks of the Chebar. These J^m 
fisions spread over a considerable period. Among ' 

the earliest were those of the complete destruction of Je- 
msalem, and the desolation of Judaea. The treacherous 
conduct of the ijgyptians, deserting the Jews in the cxtremi- 
ties of their distress, furnished occasion for a blast against 
Pharaoh-hophra, whose destruction, with the desolation of 
^gypt, is also foreseen and foretold. Tyre also, which had 
latterly been a bitter enemy of the Jews, was doomed to 
speedy destruction. But Ezckiel's later visions were full of 
mercy and peace. They not only foretold the restoration 
of the captive people, but also the far higher and richer 
mercies of the gospel ; and his sun, like that of Isaiah, 
went down pouring both on Jews and Gkntilcs the golden 
lustre of Messiah's reign. Mercy was thus graciouBly 
mingled with judgment ; and while the people were faith- 
fully reproved for their sins, the peiiiieiit and Ixilieving 
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were encouraged to hope in the not very distant adyent of 
better times. 



SECTION IIL — FIJRTHEB CABEEB OF NEBUCHADNEZZAB. 



Conquest of Syrian Tyre, Ammon, 

Ac. 
Conqnert of EgygL 
Embellishment of Babylon. 



Dream and hmniUatfon of Nebndud- 

nenar. 
Bis death. 
Purpose fiv wMch he was raised op. 



Soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar 
went forth to subdue some of the neighbouring nations, and 
to measure strength with Egypt, still the great rival empire 
of the South. T^re, the great mart of the commerce of the 
world, withstood him and his generals for thirteen yeara 
At last he succeeded in taking it ; but the inhabitants had 
removed all their effects to an island half a mile from the 
shore, where New Tyre was built — ^the city which afte^ 
wards nearly baffled the skill of Alexander the Great 
The Tyrians had gloried over the captivity of their nei^ 
hours, the Israelites ; and the destruction of their city liy 
Nebuchadnezzar was a divine retribution for their sin. Tlie 
remnant of Jews still remaining in the land of Israel was 
now collected and sent to Babylon. The Ammonites wen 
completely subdued, Rabbah their capital destroyed, and 
themselves and their king carried captive to Babylon. A 
similar fate seems to have befallen most of the other nei^ 
bouring nations — ^the Philistines, Moabites, and Edomitea 
Most of these nations now disappear as such from the Md 
of history. The policy of Nebuchadnezzar, in not only annex- 
ing kingdoms, but actually changing their inhabitantc^ 
effected an entire change in the social condition of that part 
of the world, and laid the foundation of the vastly altered 
state of society that we meet with in the New Testament 

Palestine and Syria being now completely subdued, Nebu- 
chadnezzar's arms were next directed to Egypt. Meeting wiUi 
no serious opposition, he ravaged the country firom 
end to end. The remnant of Jews that had fled 
thither under Johanan met with the miserable &te 
which Jeremiah had foretold ; — ^many of them were put to 
death, and the rest sent to Babylon. The king of ISgypt 
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himBelf, who had made it his boast that even God could not 
strip him of his greatness, was strangled in his ca])itaL The 
predictions of Ezekiel were thus fully verified. Nebuchad- 
nezzar returned, laden with spoils and glory ; and having 
now rest from idl his enemies, he applied hiniself to the em- 
belliahment of Babylon. 

Bat a strange dream of a great tree that was hewn down 
to the ground was explained to him, by Daniel, to foreshadow 
a great humiliation that was about to befall him. The pro- 
phet strongly counselled a course of righteousness and 
demency, — ^which implies that Nebuchadnezzar was both 
mgiiflt and merciless ; but the advice was disregarded. Ho 
went on embellishing and glorifying Babylon. The vast 
plunder he had gathered, and the multitudes of captives 
whose labour he could command, enabled him to perform 
works of prodigious magnitude. Surveying one day the 
marvellous results of his genius, enterprise, and power, per- 
haps from the highest terrace of the hanging gardens, or from 
the top of the great temple of Belus, he heard a voice from 
heaven, which doomed him, as a punishment to his pride, 
to seven years* insanity. The sentence was literally carried 
into effect No notice of this strange event has yet been 
found in any Babylonian records ; and probably there was 
a puzixmed omission of a fact so humiliating to one of the 
greatest kings that had ever reigned in the East. After 
recovering from his illness, he seems to have reigned 
ayear, and died after a reign of forty-throe years, ggn 
or forty-five from his first coming into Syria. 
His acknowledgment of the Most High, after his recovery, 
IB cordial, and seems to indicate a chastened heart. The 
evemts of his reign must have had a great effect in exalting 
the true God in the estimation of Eastern nations, and per- 
hi^ drawing attention and procuring respect for the sacred 
books of the Jews. And as the predictions of the Messiah 
were now remarkably cleat and full, the attention of earnest 
■pints must have been largely drawn to the coming De- 
liverer. The foundation would now be laid of that expecta- 
tion of a great King of the Jews, unlike all other kings, 
which led the wise men of the East to interpret as they did 
the mysterioiiB star that appeared at Christ's birth, and drew 
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them to Jerusalem in search of him. Thus, in the wisdom 
of that God who ruleth over all, the destraction of the 
nation, the city, and the house of God — of all, in a word, 
that had been visibly connected with his name, proved the 
means of really advancing his cause. 

The conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, uniting many IdngdomB 
into one, formed an important link in a long chain of 
events, designed by God to prepare the way for the kingdom 
of Christ. K Christianity had been introduced at an eariier 
period than it was, it would have found the world divided 
into an immense number of independent kingdoms, commonly 
at war with each other. There was no mutual aflBnity, no 
bond of connection, but every element of repulsion between 
them. The success of Christianity in any of these king- 
doms, so far from promoting its success in the rest, would 
rather have secured its rejection. No apostle could have 
travelled from kingdom to kingdom but at the risk of hii 
life. It pleased God, therefore, to raise up a succession d 
great conquerors, whose work was to bring the kingdoms of 
the world into one. First, Nebtjchadnbzzab arose, and 
brought into one empire Chaldsea, Assyria, Arabia, Palei- 
tine, and many other countries. Next, Cybits the Pendtt 
was raised up, under whom nearly the whole of Ana 
was brought imder one sceptre. Then followed Albx- 
Ain)EB of Macedon, whose territories embraced the eart 
of Europe besides. And lastly, the Romans, who, thoni^ 
not extending quite so far on the side of Asia, added tiia 
north-west of Africa, and the south and southrwest of 
Europe. And thus, when Christianity was introduced, it 
had only to be planted in a single centre, and £rom that 
centre it spread out, east and west, north and south, over the 
whole length and breadth of the Roman empire. The 
apostle Paul could travel from Jerusalem on the east to 
Spain on the west without ever losing the benefit of hii 
Roman citzenship and the protection of the laws of Eome^ 
or exposing his life to any dangers but those which arose 
from the lawlessness and turbulence of evil-disposed mea 

Jerome mentions a tradition, that while Nebuchadnezsar 
was laid aside, his son Evil-merodach administered tiie 
kingdom, but did it so ill, that when his father recovered he 
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thtew him into priBon. In this prison, it is said, he met 
with Jehoiaohin, ez-king of Judah, now in the thirty-seventh 
year of his imprisonment, for whom he conceived a great 
affiactioD. Be that as it may, it is certain that when he 
came to the throne, he removed Jchoiachin from prison and 
ga?e him a high place in the kingdom of Babylon. But hi3 
leign ksted only two years, and was marked alike 
by wickedness and folly. He was succeeded by m,^^ 
NerigUssar, his brother-in-law ; and about the same 
time Jehoiachin left to his son Salathiel the nominal 
dignity of the sovereignty of the Jews. 



BBOnOir IV.— LATTER DAYS OF THE BABYLONIAN EMPIBE. 



Cyrni^ the Fenian. 

Kings of Babylon. 

Daniel's vision of the ibnr beasts. 

CtaaoBi klngofLydia. 



Ck>nqae8t8 of CyrasL 
Capture of Babylon. 
Dadus succeeded by Cyma 
Release of the Jew& 



About this time there comes on the field of history a 
prince of singular character and great ability — Cyrus, 
fimnder of the Medo-Persian empire, who had been desig- 
nated by name by the prophet Isaiah, nearly two hundred 
years before, as the appointed deliverer of the Jews. Xeno- 
phon, a Greek general and historian, has written an accoimt 
of the education of Cyrus, in which he is exliibited as the 
model of a wise, able, and excellent prince. But his early 
Uatory is involved in considerable obscurity, for Xenophon*s 
work is rather a romance than a history. Ho was the son 
of Oambyscs, a Persian noble, and of Mandano, daughter of 
Aatyages, king of the Medes. Persia seems to have been at 
thia time a subject-kingdom of Media. When Neriglissar 
came to the throne of Babylon, ho made great preparations 
for war with Media. Cyaxares, brother of Mandane, gave 
fhe command of his forces to Cyrus, who conducted the war 
with aingular ability. Neriglissar was slain in a ^^ 
Lattle gained by Cyrus, and succeeded by his son «« a 
Laborosoarchod.* This prince, being assassinated 

* Considerable obscurity bangs orer this part of Babylonian history. Another 
aceoaat fknm that which we have followed places Laborosoarchod after Bel- 
riwam: We hare followed the old Torsion of this history, as giTon by Prideanx, 
Ibovgli w coaM wish that we were treading on firmer ground. 
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after a itrAil^aiXe reizn of mae montiMy wis ■ uccccd Bd hf 
XahonadinA, or Belabazzar, wiio rexgned fleTenteeB ynnL 
He U described b9rXcxu4>iMzi» an iii^M0iBpfiiioe;suidwit^ 

thij agrees the account of Lim in DameL Abandoniiig hisk- 
■elf to a life of piesuare, he left the ^oronment in the handi 
of his mother Xitocria^ who managed mattera with modi 
wisdom and fpiiit. 

In the first jear of the leign of Bpbhjucatr, Danid 

law a vision of four beasta, le^mBeBting the four 
|.«^ great empires — the Babylonian, Medo-Peniaii, 

Grecian, and Roman ; and of the liae^ penecoftioii, 
and final triumph of the kingdom of Christ. Two yean 
after, while employed at Shnshan, in the neighbouring pfo- 
rince of Elam, he had another Tinon, in which the sneoeB- 
sion of these empires was more folly set fortii, the Ifedo- 
Persian mentioned by name, as weU as the Qrecian, wMeh 
was to succeed it These visions indicated the approadiiqg 
downfall of the Babylonian empire, — an event which the 
arms of Cyrus were fkst accomplishing. 

It was the policy of the Babylonian monarch to enlist all 
the allies he could prevail on, to take arms against tho 
Medes and Persians. The most eminent of his allies was 
Croesus, king of Lydia, a country in the west of Asia^ Lydia» 
with its capital, Sardis, was a very ancient kingd<Hn, and 
its people appear to have been civilized, industrious, and 
wealthy, — practising commerce, agriculture, and manu&o- 
tures, and acquainted with various arts; but, like other 
nations of Asia, very lax in thdr morala Croesus had the 

reputation of being the wealthiest of men. But he 
fi49 ^^ quite unable to withstand the arms of Oyritt^ 

who suddenly appeared before Sardis, took it, and 
condemned Croesus to be burned to death. It is said that, as 
the king stood before the funeral pyre, he cried out, with a 
deep sigh, " Solon, Solon, Solon !" The curiosity of Cyrus 
was roused by the circumstance, and he learned that, when 
Solon, tlic Athenian sage, was at Sardis, Croesus eJiowed 
him uU his wealth and magnificence, and, expecting a com- 
pliiiiont, asked him who was the happiest man he had ever 
B( 5(511 ] f^Aon named two comparatively obscure Greeks, and 
tiion remarked that he could pronounce no man happy as 
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kxng as ho lived, because bo one could foresee what might 
happen to him before he died. The striking application of 
this remark to ids own altered circnmBtanoes made such an 
impreesion on Croesas, that he could not refrain from call- 
ing out the name of Solon. When the matter was reported 
to Gyms, he ^ared the life of Croesus, and made him his 
Mend. 

The conquests of Cyrus had now brought under the do- 
minion of the Medo-Persians the largest empire oyer which 
one man had erer ruled. It extended from the Indus to tho 
Nile^ and embraced nearly all the intervening tcrritoiy. But 
for a kog time Babylon maintained its independence. Sur- 
Tonnded by waUs of enormous height and strength, and hav- 
ing provisionB for twenty years, even Q]nrus would have had 
to leave it in despair, but for a stratagem. A great festival 
was going on within tho dty, during which Bolshazzar was 
guilty of a horrid act of profanity, — ^using tho sacred vessels 
of JeroBalem for convivial purposes, and extolling mean- 
while the gods of gold, silver, brass, iron, wood, and stone, 
wfaieh he and his people worshipped. A mysterious hand 
was seen on the palace wall, tracing letters which none of 
the Babylcmish wise men could read, till the queen-mother, 
NitocriB, bethinking her of Daniel, caused him to be sent 
Ibr. He at once deciphered tho letters, and boldly an- 
BoaBoed, as their import, that tho kingdom was taken from 
Belahaszar and given to the Modes and Persians. Mean- 
iHiile Qyrus, by drawing off the waters of tho 
Buphrates, which ran through Babylon, obtained -n^ 
an entrance for his soldiers, who, advancing to tho 
palace, killed Bolshazzar, and were soon in undisputed pos- 
ion of the dty. 

Thoogh Babylon was taken by Cyrus, its nominal master 
Oyazares, king of tho Modes, the uncle, and afterwards 
the iather-in-law of Cyrua He is called in Scripture Darius 
the Mede. He and Cyrus divided their vast empire into 
one hundred and twenty provinces ; over which they placed 
three presidents, of whom Daniel was tho first. While 
Qyrus was absent on a warlike expedition, Daniel's enemies 
accused him to Darius, and got him cast into a den of 
lions. His miraculous escape from the lions must have 
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raised him to a position of higher influence than eyer. In 

the first year of the reign of Darius, Daniel, believ- 

RQo iiig that the end of the captivity was at hsmd, was 

* engaged in a special service of confession and 
prayer on behalf of his people, when an angel assured him 
that the time of their deliverance was come, and foretold, in 
very precise terms, the period when Messiah should appear. 

In the course of two years Darius died, and Cyrus sac- 

ceeded to the ms^gnificent Medo-Persian empire. It 

^ A^ is hardly a stretch of fancy to imagine an interview 

• between him and the venerable Hebrew prophet, 
who had risen so high in the councils of the Babybnin 
kings. We may easily suppose Daniel, after being presented 
to Cyrus, taMng from his girdle a parchment-roll two hniir 
dred years old — the book of the prophet Isaiah, and reading 
to the king the first few verses of the forty-fifth du^tn 
Great must have been the astonishment of Cyrus to find 
himself mentioned by name in that old Hebrew docum^t— 
described as breaking in pieces " the brazen gates " of BeJby- 
Ion; as receiving from God 'Hhe hidden riches" of Croesus 
and other wealthy kings; and as G^'s appointed instnh 
ment for setting h^ people firee. Great, too, must have been 
the impression made on him by the magnificent description 
of the nugestic power of the great God, whom Qyms and 
the Persians believed to be little more than co-ordinate with 
the principle of evil, — *' I form the light and create darknew; 
I make peace and create evil; I the Lord do dU that 
thingiT Yielding to the impression of such truths, Qynu, 

among his very first acts, issued a decree permit- 
. A 1^ ting the Jews to return and build the temple of the 

Lord at Jerusalem. This permission was given with 
the utmost cordiality. No Jew or Israelite disposed to 
take part in the work could now be detained against his 
will in Babylon or the neighbourhood ; and though, in point 
of fact, many did not return now, and many never returned 
at all, yet, as a state of compulsory bondage, the Babylonian 
captivity was at an end. 
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aiOTION y. — SOCIAL AKD KELIOIOUB LIFE OF THIS PEBIOD. 



EmplOTinaiti of tbe captlres— town 

and oonntiy. 
PreMTTfttioa of gwiMlogiea. 
dumge In language. 



Great chAnge In religion. 
National pride>-it8 effects. 
Spiritual reiiKion->-it8 adranc^ 
Additiona to the Canon. 



The employiaents of the Jewish captives, both in Assyria 
and in Ohaldsea, must have been very varied. The general 
Buperiority of the Hebrew character, both intellectually and 
morally, to that of other Eastern nations, would coiuniouly 
secure the advancement and prosperity of the captivc& 
Some rose to the very highest situations ; such as Daniel, 
who became prime minister; Shadrach, Mcshach, and Abed- 
nego^ who also got high promotion ; and afterwards Nehc- 
miahy who became cupbearer to the king of Persia. Many 
would be employed as craftsmen or artisans. AVc find the 
goldsmiths and apothecaries, for example, taking a consider- 
able share in repairing the wall of Jerusalem under Nehe- 
miah (Neh. iiL &) Many who had been accustomed to 
agriculture and gardening, doubtless followed the advice of 
Jeremiah in the land of their captivity — ** Build ye houses, 
and dwell in them; and plant gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them." As a rule, the captives were not exposed to grind- 
ing tyranny ; for it was the interest and policy of Nebuchad- 
neisar to make them comfortable. Tlie laceration of their 
fp^)iTigg was doubtless their chief misery ; but the genera- 
tion bom in Babylon would be less sensible of that pain 
than their fathers. Probably many who were settled in the 
ooimtiy districts on comfortable farms and productive gar- 
dens, became so fond of them as not to desire to return 
liome. The companies that returned were probably gathered 
mainly from the more enterprising and more movable pop- 
ulation of the towna The total number of horses, camels, 
mnles, and asses brought back to Jerusalem was exceedingly 
■mall^not exceeding eight thousand. It is a proof that the 
spirits of the people must have revived somewhat, after the 
time when they hanged their harps upon the wiUows, that 
the cultivation of their musical gifts was not neglected. 
In the first company tliat returned, there were two hundred 
singing men and women. 
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However they may have been scattered at first, or toesed 
hither and thither in Babylon and Chaldsea, they contrived 
very wonderfully, for the most part, to preserve their gene- 
alogies. A few were imable to trace their x)edigree when 
the restoration took place, but the greater part had pre- 
served it as carefully as if they had been at home. In the 
arrangements adopted at the rebuilding of Jerusalem, strict 
regard was had to each person's &mily. Perhaps the pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel, who foretold the restoration of each Ixibe 
individually, may have specially stimulated them to the 
careful preservation of their genealogies. 

The spoken language of the people underwent a changa 
To a considerable degree they adopted the Ohaldee dialect 
When Ezra read the law in Hebrew, at the restoration, he 
had to give the sense and make the people understand the 
meaning. 

But the greatest change of all took place in religion. The 
old love of idolatry was completely rooted out Never again, 
in any part of their history, did the Jews show the slighteifc 
tendency to idols. The change seems to have been brou^^ 
about more by the action of natural feelings than by anj 
spiritual revival The idolatry of the Ohaldaeans would be 
viewed with disgust, because it was the reli^on of their 
spoilers. A people banished and denationalized has always 
a strong inclination to cherish and cling to its national 
institutions and distinguishing glories. Those of the Jews 
were peculiarly their religious ordinances. That sense of 
superiority which refused to humble itself even under a 
Babylonian captivity, would intrench itself amid the vene- 
rable institutions of Moses. Hence, perhaps, the reason 
why the love of idolatry that had characterized them in 
their earlier period, was succeeded in their later by national 
pride, expectations of carnal glory under the Messiah, reli- 
ance on their own works and righteousness, and a tend^(7 
to overrate trivial observances and undervalue the weightier 
matters of the law. 

Nevertheless, the path of the true Israel—the election 
according to grace — ^waxed brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day. Many psalms were added to the canon during 
this period, along with the prophecies of Ezekiel and Danid. 
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The promises became clearer and brighter. The doctrine of 
the Messiah was presented with greater distinctness in the 
writings of Daniel ; his work became better understood — *' to 
finish transgression, make an end of sin, make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and bring in everlasting righteousness.*' The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body began now to assume 
a definite form (Ezek. xxxriL 12 ; Dan. zii 2). Ezckiel pre- 
sented the doctrine of the new heart and the life-giving 
power of the Holy Spirit more vividly than any former 
writer. Sacrifices continued to be offered; Daniel speaks 
of ** the evening oblation ;** and doubtless there was some 
place where as much of the temple service as possible con- 
tiimed to be celebrated. But in general there must have 
been a great lack of religious ordinances; and the pious 
would be more and more thrown on private and family exer- 
ciBes of devotion. Thrice a-day was Daniel accustomed to 
oflfer prayer in his house ; and on certain occasions, he ob- 
Borved long seasons of special devotion. The way was gra- 
dually preparing for a more spiritual religion ; although more 
than five himdred years had to run before Christ should 
announce that the time had come when neither in Mount 
Gerizim nor yet at Jerusalem men should worship the 
IkUier, but ^e worshippers everywhere should worship 
him in spirit and in truth. 



LEADINO EVENTS OF THIS PEBIOD. 



OAPnVITT OV THB TeN TrIBES. 

Story of Tobit. 
GApnvnr ov Judah. 
Daniel, &a, brought to Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar's golden image. 
Second detachment of Jews 

brought to the river Chebar. 
Jeremiah sends a message to 
them intimating a captivity of 
seventy years. 
B«^Vi^l at Chebar. 
Destmction of Jerusalem. 
Nebuchadnezzar conquers Tyre, 

Egypt, ftc. 
His illness. 
Snooeeded by EvU-merodaeh. 



Death of king Jehoiachin at Ba- 
bylon. 

Neriglissar, king of Babylon. 

Cyrus the Persian conquers Neri- 
glissar. 

Laborosoarchod, king of Babylon. 

Belshazzar or Nabonadius, king of 
Babylon. 

Daniel has his vision of the four 
beasts. 

Cyrus conquers Croesus of Lydia. 

Cyrus takes Babylon. 

Darius, king of Babylon. 

Cyrus, king of Babylon. 

Edict of Cyrus for the Jews to 
return. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



THE SESTOSATIOV. 



FROM THE EDICT OF CTBUS TO NEHEMIAH. 

Diimii, Bera^ NaHixiAH, Bsthsb, Hagoai, Zkbaxljlb, MaTijoht, 
Vrom B.C, 686 to about B.C. 400; length of Period about 196 yfltfi. 



SECTION L — THE EXPEDITION OP ZEBU KB A BET* 



The wvenl ezpedittons to Jenualem. 
Tbe company of ZerobtebeL 
Opposition to the work of restonUion. 
Sacceaaon of CynuL 
Ccmpletlon of temple under Darina. 



Haggai and Zediarlab. 
Intereonne irttti Jews at BaEbylon. 
Revolt, oaptore^ and deatmctloii of 
Babylon. 



In the history of the restoration of the Jews to their own 
country, the names of three Jewish leaders and of three 
Persian kings are prominent : — 

1. The first Jewish leader was Zerubbabel, who left 
Babylon when Cyrus came to the throne; and, after an 
interval of about twenty years, was enabled to complete 
the rebuilding of the temple, in the reign of Dabius Hts- 
taspes. 

2. The second Jewish leader was Ezra, who went up 
from Babylon, about eighty years after Zerubbabel, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes Lonoimanus, and laboured chiefly 
to restore the institutions of Moses. 

3. The third Jewish leader was Nehemiah, who went up 
from Susa or Shushan, in the twentieth year of the same 
Artaxerxes ; rebuilt the wall and set up the gates of Jeru- 
salem ; and promoted many reforms. After returning for a 
time to Susa, he paid a second visit to Jerusalem; soon 
after which the prophet Malachi closed the canon of the 
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Old Testament The story of Esther comes in a few years 
before the time of Ezra. 

As soon as the edict of Cyrus was issued, preparations 
began to be made for the return of a part of the Jews. 
As Daniel deemed it right to remain at bis post in Persia, 
this expedition was intrusted to Zerubbabel and 
Jeshna; the one, the son of Shealtiel or Salathiel, »o» 
and therefore representative of the royal family 
of Judah ; the other, the hereditary high priest The total 
mimber c^ the party was about fifty thousand. Most of 
them were of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, 
but there were a few belonging to the ten tribes also. From 
this time, owing to the predominance of the tribe of Judah, 
the people are known as ** the Jews." The only other con- 
nderable emigration was that which came with Ezra, about 
dghty years after, amounting to about six thousand persons. 
The great mass of the exiles, therefore, remained in Chal- 
diea, Persia^ and Media. By remaining in the East, they 
helped to diffuse the knowledge of the true Gk)d over eastern 
eoontries, and thus to prepare the way for the gospel. It 
was now that ^the missionary era" of the Jews began. From 
this time they became ''a light to lighten the Gentiles,"— a 
witness for Ood to the ends of the earth. 

The select company that followed Zerubbabel must have 
eonsisted of the most earnest, godly, and enterprising mem- 
bers of the captive nation. It took them four long months 
to traverse the 700 miles between Babylon and Jerusalem. 
A year after reaching their country, tlicy began to rebuild 
the temple. The Samaritans (the doscondants of the Assy- 
colony planted by Shalmancscr in the district of Buina- 

t) asked, but were refused, permission to join thorn in tliis 
work ; and, in consequence of tlio refusal, began to give 
•niioyance and opposition. Probably it was wlien he hoard 
of this opposition, that Daniel, in the third yoar of Oynis, 
held the solemn fast of wliich he gives an acofMiiit 131 his 
10th chapter, and had the very rcniarkablo viHidns of the 
events that were coming, contciincd in the 1 Ith and l^th. 

The opposition of the Samaritan noiglibours coiitinund 
during the whole reign of Cyrus, and during the roigns of 
his sacoossors, Cambyscs (called AhuHucniH), and Snierdis 
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(called Artaxerxes). Cambyses was a man of violent temper, 
and by no means disposed to pay regard to religious feelings. 
It is said of him, that while at war with Elgypt, he on one 
occasion collected a mass of cats, dogs, sheep, and other 
animds deemed sacred by the !Ejg3n;>tians, and placed them 
in front of his army. The Egyptians dared not throw a 
single weapon, through fear of killing any of the animals, and 
Cambyses gained an easy victory. Oa another oocasion, 
when told by the Egyptians, in explanation of a great rejoic- 
ing among them, that their god had shown himself to them, 
he begged to be made acquainted with him; and being 
shown the bull Apis, he was so enraged that he stabbed the 
animal, which was carried wounded and dying to its stahk 
In the reign of Smerdis (or Artaxerxes) his successor, tbe 
enemies of the Jews obtained a formal order firom the Idag 
of Persia for the stoppage of the work. 

However, a few months after, Dasius Hystasfbs haviig 
come to the Persian throne, the prophets Haooai 

gAi {^d Zeohaktah strongly urged their countiynm 
' to resume the work, telling them that a droai^ 
and famine which had lately happened, had been sent to 
punish them for permitting the house of God to lie desoUtte 
while they were ornamenting their own. The work was ae- 
cordingly resumed. Hereupon Tatnai, the Persian governor 
of the whole district, visited Jerusalem ; and learning tint 
Cyrus had passed an edict allowing the work, caused seaiA 
to be made for it, first at Babylon, and afterwards at AchuM- 
tha, or Ecbatana, the capital of Media, where Cyrus had pro- 
bably been when it was issued. The edict in question beiiig 
found at Ecbatana, Darius gave orders that the work should 
proceed, and that it should be largely helped from the pnUie 
treasury. The building of the temple was finished 

• J - in the sixth year of Darius. After its completioo, 
' the passover was observed, with singular joy and 
heartiness. It was now about twenty years since the 
rebuilding of the temple had been begun. This gives an- 
other date for computing the termination of the captiri^. 
From Nebuchadnezzar's first invasion, when Daniel and 
others were carried off, to the issuing of the edict of Qyra^ 
were seventy years ; from the utter destruction of Jerosakm 
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and the temple, to the rebuilding of the latter, were also 
seventy years. In other words, from the beginning of the 
captivity to the beginning of the restoration, and from the 
completion of the captivity to the completion of the restonv- 
tion, was the same interval — seventy years. 

The prophedes of Ha^gai and Zcchariah, which were de- 
livered under Zerubbabel, not only stirred up the princes 
and people to the duty which they were neglecting, but 
threw additional light on the coming of the Messiah. To 
oomfort those who wept over the inferiority of the second 
temple to the first, Haggai announced that the presence of 
the Branch of Jesse should make the true glory of the latter 
house greater than that of the former. Haggai 8))oko of 
the Messiah under the beautiful title, '*Tho Desire of all 
Nations" — ^implying that many nations were now directing, 
or should soon direct, their unconscious longings to the 
ooming Deliverer. Zechariah's prophecies of Christ are, 
in some respects, the most remarkable in the Old Tcstiuncnt. 
In one of his visions, the Father summons the sword to awake 
against the Shepherd, and i^^nst the man that is his fellow ; 
in another, men are looking in agony on the Lord whom 
tbey have pierced ; in a third, Messiah rides as a conqueror 
on an ass into Jerusalem ; and in a fourth, he is king of all 
the earth, and on the very bolls of the horses there is inscribed 
** holiness unto the Lord.** The divine as well as the human 
nature of Christ, and his office as an atoning Saviour, were 
thus very distinctly made known. All tmly pious ])crsons 
must have been deeply interested in these predictions ; and 
an additional bond of attachment to the sacred laud of 
their fathers must have been formed by the knowledge that 
its buildings and its scenery were to be so closely associated 
-with the life of God's incarnate Son. 

From Zechariah's prophecy, it appears that friendly intei> 
course continued to ho maintained between the Jews in 
Jerusalem and the exiles who had remained in ChaldsBa. 
On one occasion, Zcchariah sent a solemn warning to 
those Jews that yet remained in Babylon, and called them 
without delay to leave that devoted city. It was high time 
that they should leave Babylon, for it was fast approaching 
its end. It had been most unwilling to wear the yoke of the 
u 
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Persians ; and as the seat of royalty had been removed to 
Shushan or Susa, in the province of Elam or Susiana, the 
chagrin of the Babylonians was intense. They accordingly 
plotted a revolt, and, after years of silent preparation, carried 
it into eflfect in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. While their 
city was besieged by the Persian army, the Babylonians 
suffered dreadfully from famine. In their extremity, they 
resolved to massacre the whole of the women and children, 
allowing only his favourite wife and one female servant to 
be spared to each man. The prophecy of Isaiah against 
Babylon was thus fulfilled, — " Thou that art given to plea- 
sures, that dwellest carelessly, that sayest in thine heart, I 
am, and none else beside me ; I shall not sit as a widow, nei- 
ther shall I know the loss of children : but these two thin/ipi 
shall come to thee in a moment in one day, the loss of chil- 
dren and widowhood ; they shall come upon thee in their per- 
fection for the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the ^reat 
abundance of thine enchantments" (ch. xlviL 9). Darius 
might yet have failed to take the city, but for a stn^^em and 
act of self-sacrifice on the part of one of his principal offioer& 
Zopyrus, having cut off his nose and ears, and mangled his 
body, presented himself to the Babylonians, pretending to 
have been cruelly treated by his master. The Babylonians 
believed his tale, and gave him the chief command of their 
armies. Zopyrus then gave the city into the hands 
-.j ^ of Darius. Its walls, formerly 200 cubits high, 
• were now lowered to 60, its hundred gates were re- 
moved, its houses were given up to plunder, and three thou- 
sand of the ringleaders in the revolt were impaled. This 
event happened just about the time when the Jews were 
celebrating the completion of the temple. From that hour 
the glory of Babylon departed. The predictions of the 
Hebrew prophets were fulfilled. The great shout arose, 
" Babylon is fallen ! " The city of N ebuchadnezzar never re- 
gained its splendour. Alexander the Great wished to make 
it the capital of his empire, but obstacles arose that put an 
end to his design. Its desolation is now so complete thafc 
its very site can scarcely be recognised. "Babylon, the 
glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' excellency, 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gh)morTaL It 
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shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
genenttion to generation: neither sliall the Arabian i>it(;h 
tent there ; neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 
Bat wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their Iiouhch 
■hall be (uU. of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, 
and satyrs shall dance there*' (Isa. xiii. 10- 21). 



SECTION IL — THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, FROM DARIUS 
HYSTA8PES TO ARTAXERXES LONCIMANUS. 



Dartiur war with Onecfli 
Hit cbuscUn* and work. 
Zoroaiter, and the PenUn religion. 



Corrnpt atato of Pcmlan morala 
Xorxea, and tliu invasion of Greece. 
Artaxorxes L»ni{Iniaiiua 



Soon after tlie capture of Babylon, Darius Ix^pm a scrit^ 
of vars which brought Asia and Europe into contact with 
each other, and ultimately exercised a memorable inihuMioo 
on the history of the world. These were the wars lMitw(!(>n 
Persia and Greece. The Greek colonics settled on the 
shores of Asia Minor, often called lonians, having rtivolted 
from Persia, were presently joined by the mother counirit's ; 
and to subdue both, Darius mustered a ^ij^iitic forvAi by 
land and sea. His first fleet was wrecki^l at Mount Atlios ; 
Us second ravaged the Greuk isles ; while im immensi^ anny, 
landing in Euboca, poured down with imi)ctuoHity ninm 
Attica. The Athenians met them on tlie ]>lainH of 
Marathon, and, headed by Miltiades, defeated them mqq 
with prodigious slaughter. Darius Ki>cnt three 
yean in vast preparations for a new invasion of C]| recce, but 
was prevented from prosecuting the war by a revolt in 
Egjrpt, and soon after by his deatL The war wasuftiTwards 
continued by Xerxes, his son and successor. 

Darius Hystaspes was the ablest prince that had sat on 
the throne of Persia. He added a few provinces to the 
Persian empire — India, Thrace, Macedonia, and the iskndi 
of the Ionian Sea-Hso that at his death it extench'd from the 
Indns to the .^ean, and from the stepiies of Si:ytliia (now 
Russia) to the cataracts of the Nila But his great ability 
mm exerted chiefly in consolidating this vast empire. He 
divided it into twenty satrapies or provinws, setting a 
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satrap or governor over eacL His revenues were enoTmoa& 
The province of Babylon alone yielded a revenue equal to 
that of a first-class European sovereign. 

It was in the reign of Darius, according to some of the 
best authorities, that the famous Zoroaster, the reformer at 
restorer of the ancient Persian religion, flourished. Zoro- 
aster lived in retirement for twenty years of his youth, in 
the El-boorz mountains ; in the course of which period his 
followers declared that he had been taken up to heaven, 
when God's laws had been revealed to him. This tradition 
may have had its origin in the revelation of the law of Qod 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, a fact which must have been weQ 
known in Persia at this time through the Jewish Scriptures 
Zoroaster seems to have laboured to restore the ancient 
religion of the Persians, which had either become greatly 
neglected or corrupted by image-worship. Sabaism, ih 
worship of images, was the form of religion that now ooor 
tended with Magianism, the ancient religion of the PersiaD& 
Like the ancient Persians, Zoroaster taught that there was one 
eternal God, but that there were two principles or angels in 
the imiverse, one of good, and the other of eviL The emblem 
of the good, Ormuzd, was light; that of the bad, Ahriman, 
was darkness. Between these opposite principles there was, 
and would be, a contest to the end of the world, but the 
power of good would ultimately prevail At the day of 
judgment the followers of both would be judged, and separ 
rated for ever, — the one rewarded and the other punished. 
Ormuzd was always worshipped in presence of a fire, as the 
cause of light, and especially before the sun, as the moet 
perfect fire and the most perfect light in the universe 
Darkness was held in detestation, as the element of the evil 
principle, whose name, it is said, was written backwards 
and upside down, thus, u'Brauqy. Many things in the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster have evidently been derived from the 
Jewish Scriptures, — such as the unity of God, the doctrine 
of an evil spirit, the doctrine of the last judgment and the 
resurrection, and the use of fire or light (as in the Shechinah) 
as the emblem of Deity. 

The doctrines of Zoroaster were set forth in the Zande- 
vesta, the sacred book of the Persians. Everywhere, when 
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their inflnence prevailed, fire-temples were erected, and 
image-temples levelled with the ground.''^ As Darius him- 
self adopted the creed of Zoroaster, and on his death became 
the archimagus or high priest, his religion spread very 
widely. It is still the religion of the descendants of the 
Persians, a colony of whom, called Parsees, exists to this 
day at Bombay, in India. 

The revival of the Persian religion had little or no cflfoct 
in purifying the morals of the Persian nation. The manners 
of the court were marked by excessive luxury and revolting 
cmelty. The barbarity of the women was frightful, and 
fills the Persian chronicles with the most horrid stories; 
thmr character was most depraved, and yet their infiuence 
was very great Formerly the Persians had been remark- 
able for the purity and simplicity of their manners; and 
their children had been taught &om their childhood to re- 
p^t the praises of truth and justice. But excessive wealth 
and prosperity were sapping the foundations of the ancient 
virtues, and the nation was sinking into that state of utter 
weakness and corruption in which it ultimately fell under 
the arms of the vigorous and high-spirited Greeks. 

The successor of Darius on the Persian throne was the 
celebrated Xerxes, who seems to have had little 
other object as king than to keep up the show and a^^ 
state of sovereignty. He is known in history chiefly 
in connection with his invasion of Greece. Herodotus, the 
Greek historian, who was bom about this time (b.c. 485), 
says that no fewer than five millions of Persians accom- 
panied him in his expedition. It is said by Joscphus, and 
is extremely likely, that the Jews, who were a numerous 
body of his subjects, furnished their contribution to this 
mighty host It was on this occasion that the Persians 
were opposed at Thermopylsa by Leonidas, one of the kings 
of Sparta, with only throe hundred followers, who drove 
hack the mighty mass again and again, till, after they had 
dain twenty thousand of them, they were betrayed 
and cut to pieces. The Persian fleet was defeated a^q 
by that of the Greeks at Salamis, under the cele- 

• This took place «t Babylon ; a number of prophedet were thtti ftdflUe^ 
IM. zzL 9{ Jer. L 3; IL 44, 47, 53. 
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brated Themistocles, Xerxes himself, from an dtevated 
headland, witnessing the destruction of his magnifioent 
armada. 

** A Idag sat on tbe rock^ brow 
That looks on 8ea-I)om Salamis; 
And men in nations lay below. 
And ships in thousands; — all were bis. 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set, where were they f ** 

The king was glad to return to Persia, leaving behind him 

his general, Mardonius, who fared little better than bii 

royal master. On one and the same day the Persians mm 

defeated by land at Plataea, in Boeotia, and by sea at Mycale, 

in Asia Minor. From this time no Persian army ever 

crossed the Hellespont 

Xerxes was succeeded by his son, Artaxerxes Longi- 

^ ^ manus, whose reign lasted for the long period of 

A^L forty-one years. He was called Longimanus from 

' the length of his hands, which is said to hare 

been such that when he stood erect they reached to hii 

knees. It is generally believed that it is in this reign thai 

the story of Esther, and the labours and reforms of Ezn 

and Nehemiah, are to be placed. We shall, therefore, in 

the meantime, suspend our account of the general history of 

the Persian empire, and notice these several occurrenoeB, 

which are so prominent in the Old Testament narrative. 



SECTION in. — STORY OF ESTHER. 



Uncertainty as to the* Ahasuerus 

Esther. 
City and palace of Snsa. 
Esther and MordecaL 



of 



Condition of the Jews in the Peniia 

empire. 
Influence of Esther and Mordeeai vttli 

the king. 



It is thought by some that Xerxes was the king of Persia 
who married Esther the Jewess, and who is called Ahasuerus 
in the Book of Esther. The supposition is supported by 
several considerations, including, it is said, some recent dift- 
coveries among the monuments at Susa. The name of Xerxes* 
queen, as given by the Greek writers, was Amestris, which 
has a considerable resemblance to Esther. But Amestris 
was a woman of such revolting cruelty, that nothing but the 
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moBt poeitiye evidence could warrant the belief that she 
was the Jewish princess. Other authorities hold that Ar- 
tazerzes Langimanus was both the Ahasuerus of the Book 
of Esther and the Artaxerxes of Ezra and Nchemiah. So 
many different names and titles used to be giveu to these 
Eastern kings (as the monuments show), that it need not 
surprise us to find the same person spoken of in difierent 
books under different names. 

In the Book of Esther we find the king of Persia living in 
extraordinary splendour in his palace at Shushan or Susa. 
This dty was situated in the province of Elam or Susiana, 
in a mountainous part of the province, presenting far bolder 
■oenery than could have been found either at Nineveh or 
Babylon. The province is watered by several rivers, that 
mah down from the Zagrus mountains on the cast, often 
passing through narrow, rocky defiles, and forming scenes 
of picturesque beauty. Among the rivers of Susiana was 
the Eulseus or Ulai, on whose sequestered banks Daniel saw 
his vision of the ram and the he-goat, and had his first con- 
versation with the angel Gabriel A vast mound of ruins, 
still bearing the name of Shush, has lately been examined 
by Sir W. F. Williams and Mr. Loftus, and found to contain 
the ruins of the great hall of the palace of Susa, a magnificent 
building, 343 feet long and 244 feet wide.* The first chapter 
of Esther specifies "pillars of marble" among the promi- 
nent features of this magnificent palace ; and now it is found 
that the hall must have contained " several magnificent 
groups of oolumns,** elaborately carved, the capitals repre- 
senting in some cases leaves of palm and lotus, and in others 
the figure of the half-bull, a favourite ornament for capitals 
at Nineveh as well as Susa. If it was this magnificent hall 
that was fitted up for Ahasuerus* feast — with " hangings of 
white, green, and blue, fastened with cords of fine linen and 
pnrple to silver rings and pillars of marble, with bods of 
gold and silver, upon a pavement of red and blue and white 
and black marble" — the whole scene must have been one of 
the most magnificent ever beheld, even by Oriental eyes. 

The &ct8 recorded in the Book of Esther are well known 

* See Loftiif * TrmTels and Beiearchee in Chaldaa and SasUuuL 
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to every one. The disgrace of Vashti; the elevation of 
■^Q^ Esther to the dignity, first of concubine, thai 
462 ^^ <iueen to Ahasuerus; the exterminating edict 
against the Jews obtained by Haman the Agagite 
AKoo 0^ AmaleMte ; the defeat of the plot by the efforts 
of Mordecai, aided by queen Esther ; the disgrace 
and execution of Haman, and the escape and triumph of 
the Jews, are aU recorded with that charming candour 
and beautiful simplicity which always characterize the narra- 
tives of the Bible. The crisis was one of the most alarming 
that had ever occurred ; the unalterable nature of the decreeB 
of the Modes and Persians made the plot doubly dangerona 
Had it succeeded, the Jewish race would have been totally 
exterminated in Judaea as well as other countries, and the 
Church of the living God swept from the face of the earth. 
The protecting arm of God was never more plainly or sig- 
nally made bare, not even in the destruction of Pharaoh or 
the catastrophe of Seimacherib, than it was on this memw- 
able occasion. 

Much light is thrown by the Book of Esther on the coft- 
dition of the Jews throughout the Persian empire. We 
may observe, that it had now become conmion to call the 
children of Israel by the name of "Jews " (Esther iL 6) ; also^ 
that they were now dispersed through the one hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces of the Persian empire, from the 
Indus to Ethiopia (iiL 8) ; still, that they retained their nft* 
tional laws and usages, and continued a separate people (m* 
8); that they had many enemies (ix. 1); that they contri- 
buted such a sum to the royal revenue that 10,000 talents of 
silver, equal to ^2,000,000 sterling, was offered as an equi- 
valent (iii. 9) ; that they were so numerous as to be able, in 
Susa alone, to slay eight hundred of their enemies in two 
days, and throughout the whole empire seventy-five thou- 
sand (ix. 6, 15, 16) ; and that many of the subjects of the 
great king became proselytes to their religion (viii. 17). The 
fact of a Jewess being queen, and a Jew prime minister (for 
Mordecai became next to king Ahasuerus), must have ope- 
rated greatly in favour of the Jews. It is extremely probahle 
that Mordecai and Esther continued to employ their influ- 
ence with the king in favour both of their religion and their 
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people. The king himself was a follower of Zoroaster, and 
did not embrace the Jewish religion ; but the respectful 
manner in which he spoke of the Ood of the Jews, and the 
hvova which he showed to Ezra and Nehomiah, may have 
resnlted from the influence of Esther and MordceaL 



BECTION rv.— LABOURS OF EZRA. 



Im and hit company. Origin of iTnagognes and synagogue 

State of JeniHlom. worship. 

Sira edits and arranges fho Scrip- Origin of tradition. 
tnreh The Miahna, Gemara, and Talmud. 

It was in the seventh year of Artaxcrxcs Longimanus, 
the year in which Esther became a favourite, that 
Ezra set out for Jerusalem, with a company in aw^^ 
■11 of six or seven thousand souls. Eighty 
years had now elapsed since Zcrubbabcl and his com- 
pany had returned to the holy city, so that ho and 
most of those who accompanied him must now have been 
dead. Ezra was a descendant of the high priest Seraiali, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had put to death at the capture of 
Jerusalem. His chief object in returning was to rc-ostablisli 
ftally and firmly the laws of Moses, — a task for which his 
talents and training, as a ready scribe in the law, abun- 
dantly qualified him. He set out from Babylon, assembling 
his company at the river of Ahava, a stream in ClialdoDa not 
now known. Four months were occupied in crossing the 
desert Besides carrying with them a multitude of gold and 
zilyer vessels, Ezra and his friends had an order from tho 
king authorizing the local treasurers of the imperial revenue 
to pay him what was necessary for his sacred mission. 

On arriving at Jerusalem, he found, to his great distress, 
that his people had paid no regard to the law which pro- 
hibited their marriage with idolaters, and that the very 
princes had been foremost in forming these unhallowed con- 
nections. In the deepest humiliation of spirit, Ezra deplored 
their offence to the Lord ; and, to his groat relief, found soon 
after that the spirit of contrition had taken hold of tho of- 
fendenB. Measures were then devised for separating them 
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from their idolatrous wiyes and restoring the purity of the 
law of Moses. 

Besides this important piece of reform, Ezra took a pro- 
minent part in another service, of the most valuable kind, 
with which his name will ever be honourably associated 
This was the arranging, editing, and publishing the Book 
of the Law, or canon of Scripture. It appears from vari- 
ous notices, that up to this time copies of the law were 
very scarce among the Jews. Now that the people had 
returned from Babylon, they would not only be scarce, hdk 
to many the language in which the law was written would 
hardly be intelligible. Ezra's first care was to read the kw 
publicly in the presence of the people ; and as he read, he 
explained the meaning in the ordinary dialect of the day. 
It has always been believed that Ezra was the peison 
who, by divine inspiration, edited the books of the law, sup- 
plementing pieces of information that the original writers 
could not have supplied, perhaps compiling the Books of 
Chronicles, and arranging the order of the books in general, 
and of the psalms in particular. Formerly, the old Hebrew 
character had been used in writing : in place of this, Ezra 
substituted the better formed and finished letters of the 
Chaldee alphabet. The old character was preserved among 
the Samaritans, and is still to be seen in a very old copy of 
the Pentateuch, treasured by a small remnant of that people 
now residing at Nablous or Shechem. 

Some of the changes thus introduced by Ezra were of the 
utmost practical importance. The full acquaintance with 
the Word of God, which the Jewish people were now enabled 
to acquire, must have tended greatly to discourage idolatry, 
and promote that devotedness to the letter at least of the 
law for which they now became so eminent. Out of the 
arrangements which Ezra began, two things arose that had 
ultimately a very great influence, partly for good, and partly 
for evil One of these was the institution of synagogues 
and synagogue worship ; the other, the system of traditions. 
It does not appear that before the captivity the Jews had 
synagogues. But after the captivity they were set up in 
every direction, for the reading of the law, exhortation, and 
prayer. The reading and expounding of the law now became a 
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regular profession ; and it was not confined to the priests, or 
even to the tribe of Levi By the " lai^yers" (as the mem- 
bers of that profession were called) the written word was 
expounded and supplemented wherever it appeared obscure 
or defective. Gradually the notion gained ground that 
bendes the written law there was an oral law, which God 
had communicated to the Others, but not recorded, the 
knowledge of which could be obtained and preserved only 
by tradition. This constituted the " tradition of the elders,'* 
in connection with which our Lord often showed so great 
and so just indignation. In the middle of the second century 
after Christ, Babbi Judah, the son of Simeon, a celebrated 
doctor, collected these traditions, and committed them to 
writing. The book in which they were ct^llocted was called 
the Mishna. Commentaries on the Mishna have been 
written by learned rabbis; the commentary alone being 
called the Gemara, and the commentary and MLsIina toge- 
ther, the Talmud. The Babylonish Talmud, or tlic Talmud 
compiled by the Chaldean Jews, is a work in twelve folio 
volumes. Out of this vast mass of tradition the real spirit 
of the law and the prophets has been almost entirely elimi- 
nated. 



SECTION V. — PREFORMS OP NEHEMIAH. 



Nefaemlah's tamUy and ofBce. 
First ylait to Jenualem. 
Effecta of hia Uboan. 



His return. 

Importanco of his acrvlcoa. 

Malachi and Ills prophccx. 



Thirteen years after Ezra came to Jerusalem, the first of 
a series of visits was paid to it by one who became a most 
sealous helper in the work of reformation, — the distinguished 
Nehemiah. Nehemiah*s father appears to have been one 
of the Jews who rose to wealth and distinction under the king 
of Persia : probably he resided in Shushan, where Nehemiah 
rose to the office of cup-bearer, — an office which was deemed 
highly honourable and influential, and which was also, doubt- 
less, extremely lucrative. Nehemiah, being very desirous 
to visit the city of his fathers, succeeded in ob- ^^ 
taining from Artaxcrxesa limited leave of absence aI^ 
for that purpose. He was a man of singular faith, * 
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courage, and enterprise, — one to wliom no undertaking seemed 
difficult, because he always realized the presence of God in 
connection with it. He was a noble successor to the old line 
of Hebrew " believers ;" one whose character was cast in the 
same mould as that of the Joshuas and Calebs, the Baraks 
and Gideons of other days. Coming to Jerusalem, he found 
its walls dilapidated ; but, by great exertion, succeeded in 
getting them built up within the incredibly short period of 
fifty-two days. Nehemiah was much annoyed in his oper»- 
tions by certain of his Samaritan neighbours, among whom 
Sanballat the Horonite, G^shem the Arabian, and Tobiah 
the Ammonite were notorious. Still, full of faith in the 
protection of God, he continued his work. By his extra- 
ordinary energy and holy courage, he reformed many glaring 
abuses, and persuaded the people to enter into a national 
covenant binding them to the faithful service of God. His 
disinterestedness was so great, that all the time he acted as 
governor he drew no salary from the stat& At length the 
twelve years, within which he had promised to return to 
Persia, being exhausted, he was obliged to resume his duties 
at the court of Susa. 

During his absence there was a painful relapse into many 
of the irregularities from which he had reformed the peopla 
After a time, he came back to Jerusalem, and found too 
palpable evidence of the unfaithfulness of the high priest 
Among other things, Tobiah the Ammonite, with whom 
the high priest was intimate, had got a chamber fitted 
up for him in the courts of the house of God. Nehe- 
miah promptly put a stop to this profanation. In con- 
sequence of this proceeding, Manasseh, a grandson of the 
high priest, who had married the daughter of SanbaUat, 
went off to Samaria, and there, it is said, began on Mount 
Gerizim, in a temple built for him by SanbaUat, the schis- 
matic worship which continued to be maintained there 
in the times of our Lord. Nehemiah laboured success- 
fully to reform abuses arising from the contraction of mar- 
riage with neighbouring idolaters. He lefb behind him 
a very noble example, — the example of one whom neither 
wealth, nor a Persian court, nor the service of a Persian king, 
had made in the slightest degree unmindful of his country or 
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unfaithful to his GkxL Both he and Ezra contributed greatly 
to the preeeryation of the true religion in troublous and dan- 
gerous times ; but for their labours, the great citadel of 
divine truth would have been thrown open to its enemies, 
and the very records of inspiration themselves might have 
been scattered to the winds. It is remarkable that the royal 
family of Judah quite slips out of view in the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The line of Zerubbabel had not failed, but 
prol)ably his descendants lacked the energy and courage 
needed in those times for a kingly position ; and amid the 
troubles of the period, it was deemed unnecessary to keep 
up a form which had become lifeless and effete. But the 
i;euealogical records continued to be preserved as usual ; and 
"when the great Son of David did at last appear, there was 
3IO difficulty in showing his descent. The royal line fell into 
fpreater and greater obscurity ; till at length its representa- 
tive was found in the humble employment of a carpenter, 
^which he prosecuted in one of the most despised towns of 
JEUestine. 

It was probably in the time of Nehemiah that the last 
^otes of the voice of prophecy sounded from the lips of 
3Cax«achl The sins and abuses rebuked by that prophet 
^rere, many of them, the same as Nehemiah had laboured to 
csorzect. Malachi reproves the priests for violating the mar- 
nige covenant and separating from their lawful wives. He 
veproves the people also for their heartlessness and careless- 
ness in the service of Qod. He foretells the advent of a sifb- 
£ng time, when a vast difference should be made between 
the £Edthful and the faithless worshipper. He lays down 
Teiy clearly the retribution of a future state. Ho announces 
a foreronner who should go before the Lord in the spirit 
and power of Eligah. He frowns on the pride that was now 
too apparent in connection with the worship of God. From 
the tenor of his prophecy it appears that persons of vital 
godliness were not numerous in his day; but such as there 
were fomid much pleasure in speaking one to another ; and, 
to compensate for the reproach which they seem to have 
endured at the hand of man, the promise was given them — 
^They shall be mine, saith the Lord, in the day when I 
make up my jewels." 



/ 
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SECTION VI.— CONTEMPORAEY HISTOEY. 

Persia and Greece. I Phoenicia and Cacthaga 

Egypt I Rome. 

Persia and Grreece. 

The celebrated war between these two countries, which 
(as already mentioned) Darius began and Xerxes continued^ 
was prosecuted also by Artaxerxes Longimanus. Bat hiB 
success was not greater than that of his predecessors. In- 
deed, the losses which he sustained in the Greek wars were 
so serious, that he was glad to conclude a peace, on terms 
not very favourable to Persia, fifty-one years after the be- 
ginning of the war. In the early part of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, Themistocles, the Athenian commander vho 
had conquered the Persians at Salamis, having, throng 
jealousy, been banished from his own country, threw himself 
on the hospitality of the great king, and lived a short time 
at Susa. Probably enough, Esther was queen, Nehemiah 
cup-bearer, and Mordecai chief minister, when Themistocles 
came to Susa. He was commanded by the king to head an 
army which was to be sent to ravage the Athenian territory; 
but, rathor than consent to fight against his own country, he 
put an end to his life by drinking his own blood. HiE 
position was, in some respects, analogous to that of king 
David at Gath ; but the unhappy pagan knew not that God 
who saved his Hebrew servant from the fate which befeU the 
Greek. After Artaxerxes, the Persian throne was occupied 
by his son Xerxes II. ; and he was succeeded by Darius 
Nothus. The glory of the great empire of Cyrus was now 
declining. 

Among other eminent Greeks who flourished about this 
time, were Cimon, son of Miltiades, distinguished as a 
commander ; Pericles, the greatest of Athenian statesmen, 
under whom Athens attained a splendour that made her the 
wonder and admiration of all Greece; Phidias, the cele- 
brated sculptor, and a host of distinguished artists ; Sunonides 
and Pindar, eminent lyric poets : JEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, distinguished dramatists ; and Herodotus, who has 
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reoeived a title due really to Moses — " The Father of History." 
In short, this was one of the most brilliant periods of Grecian 
history, whether regard be had to the success of arms or the 
triumphs of mind. It was during the reign of Artaxerxes 
that Socrates was gathering the materials of his philosophy, 
—^perhaps getting some glimpses, through Jews, or through 
those who had been instructed by Jews, of that divine wis- 
dom which sometimes glimmers among his thoughts, like 
pearls in the depths of the sea. Plato, too, began to flourish 
in this period ; and, in his extensive travels in search ot 
knowledge, may have met with persons who had been taught 
from above the inmiortality of the souL 

Bat all the progress of Greece in science, philosophy, and 
the arts, did not in any degree lessen the need for that 
lapematural revelation which God had been making, and 
was still further to make, on the soil of Palestine. Indeed, 
while Athens was at the height of its glory, the seeds of its 
ruin were already sown. About this time began the Pelo- 
pomnesian war. It raged at first between the two great rival 
states of Greece — ^Athens and Sparta ; but the flames soon 
caught hold of the other states. At last, Athens was taken 
hj the Spartans, and its glory departed. Through the end- 
Ins contests of this period, the way was prepared for the re- 
pablics of Greece falling, first under Philip king of Macedon, 
a country in the more remote part of Greece, that had been 
little heard of till his time ; and then under his son Alex- 
ander. Alexander of Macedon was the prince of Grecia 
with whom the visions of Daniel had connected so many 
great events. 

Egypt, 

Reference has already been made to the leading events in 
the history of li^gypt. Cambyses invaded and conquered it, 
and reduced it to a Persian province, appointing a satrap 
over it. Once and again Egypt attempted to shake off the 
Persian yoke ; but, until the reign of Darius IL, with little 
soccesa. The Persians seem to have been very severe against 
the priests, whose privileges they abridged very greatly ; and 
the rebellions which happened from time to time occurred 
partly by their instigation, and partly by that of the 
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Athenians. Egypt's fame for wisdom and learning con- 
tinued to attract illustrious strangers. Lycurgns and Solon, 
the great legislators of Greece, had both drunk formerly 
from the fountains of Egyptian lore ; and now two eminent 
Grecian philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato, came to it for 
the like purpose. It is very remarkable how many of the 
great minds that in ancient times exerted a striking influ- 
ence on the world, received part of their mental education 
in Egypt. 

Phoenicia and Carthage. 

Seventy years after Tyre was besieged by Nebuchadnezzsr, 

it was restored to its former privil^es by Dariiu^ 

^^A and allowed to have a king of its own. This 

boon was an acknowledgment of the vahi&Ue 

aid the Tyrians had rendered to Darius, in fitting out ships 

to enable him to contend with the navy of Athen& lie 

prophecy of Isaiah thus received its fulfilment : " It shall 

come to pass that at the end of seventy years the Lord will 

visit Tyre, and she shall return to her hira" 

The Carthaginians were remarkable for their maritifflfl 
enterprise, and seem about this time to have beoome 
acquainted with Britain. According to a fragment jMre- 
served by an ancient writer, Himilcon, a distinguished 
citizen of Carthage, conducted a fleet with settlers from that 
city; and, having passed through the pillars of Hercules, 
reached "The Holy Island, which lies expanded on the 
sea, and is peopled by the Hibernian race. At hand, it is 
added, lies the island of Albion."* In the "West, Carthage 
was now the dominating power, as Persia was in the East 
Her trade and conquests extended over a great part of 
western Europe and northern Africa. To a great extent 
Carthage must have spread over the West the worship of 
Baal and Ashtoreth, by which Syria had been so much 
defiled. Her intense desire to secure the island of Sicily 
began now to involve her in long and serious wars, which 
ultimately brought her into contact with the Bomans, and 
ended in her utter ruin. 

* See Heeren*8 Historical Researches. 
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Borne, 

The TarqiimB irere expelled from Bomey the kinglf gorem- 
meiit abolished, and that of ooosoLft sabedcuted, aboat the 
time when the temple at Jenuakm was eonipkted by Zerub- 
habeL The banishment of Coriolanas happened near the 
time of Xenuf inTuion of Greece ; and Cineinnatus was 
appointed dictator while Ezra was preparing to return to 
JerosalenL Soon after, the decemriri were app^jinted, and 
the laws of the ten tabla compiled. This peri«jd of Ruman 
histoiy is characteri»d chiefly hj two thin;2s : — a keen inter- 
nal atniggle between the patricians and plebeians, or the 
BobleB and the people, — ^the latter striving to reiiuce the 
power and priyileges of the former ; and a series of petty 
wan with neighbouring states, which developed the mili> 
taiy genius of the Bomans, and trained them in arms for 
thebr world-wide contests. Bat no one could have dreamt 
w jet of the mi^ty inflnenoe the people were to wield over 
the world, that were now perpetually biekerin$; about agra- 
rian laws and popular rights ; nor oiuld it have been fore- 
seen how all the aggressions they were now making on neigh- 
bouring states were ultimately to contribute to the settmg 
up of the great kingdom of Messiah — the kingdom of meek- 
peaoe, and lore. 



LEADING EVENTS OF THE PERIOD. 

Bdkiof Ctbub. 

Bsiam of Zbbcbbabil to Jenualem, b.c. 535. 

Oppoution of the SamariUnB to rebaildiiig of temple. 

Caxbtbb ( Abasaenu*), king of Persia. 

Conqnert of Egypt by Cambyses. 

Bmbbdib ( Artazerxes), king of FeniiL 

Dabivb HTRASPsa, king of Persia. 

CompletMn of temple at Jerrualem, B.a 515l 

Haggai and Zechariah, propheta. 

Berolt and capture of Babylon. 

Kingly goTemmeni at Borne overthroini, B.a 500. 



In Ferrian, meuia "great kins;** and, like " Artaxenceik' 
Jo bare been a fOMnl tme ofthe PeniaQ monarcoa 



IXADnro EVJUTBL [OBAr. 

War between Persia and Greece. 

Battle of Marathon, B.C. 490. 

Tyre restored by Darius. 

Zoroaster's reform of Persian religion. 

Xkrxbs I., king of Persia. 

His invasion of Greece, 
i TbermqpylA^ Salamis, Plataaa^ Mycaley B.0. 480, 479. 

li Abtaxk&xes Lohoimasus (^hasaeras)^ king of Persiik 

I Esther and Mordecai. 

I Ezra returns to Jerosalem, b.o. 458. 

f. Laws and institutions of Moses restored. 

r Canon of Scripture enlarged. 

Nehkmiah retoms to Jcnunkm^ Bift HL. 
;! Walls of Jerusalem rebult. 

r Temple built on Mount Gezizink. 

Malachi, prophet. 

Themistodes commits suicide at Susa. 

Xbbxbs II., king of Persia. 

Darius Nothits, king of Peraoa. 
i Athens taken, and the Pdoponnesian war ended, ■.a 404. 

Eminent Athenians— Cimon, Pwides, Phidias, ^monldeB^ fM 
i JEacbylun^ Sophocles, Euriindes^ Herodota% Soaatei^ Pkta^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Jt BITWXIV THS OIJ> TIfTAlinT AID TSB VXW . 
;C. aMiit 400 to 4;*— length of Period, about 400 jean. 



mON L— PALXSTim: undkb tbs pebbianb : 

TO B.C. 83d. 

ETenU In Greeee—reloponnetUui war 

— KIm of Alexmnder of MM«don. 
Intdlectnal glory of Athmi. 
Its ftntbon, oratori, and plilloaopheri, 



the period into dz lec- 
1 period. 



r historical chaam, about four hundn^d years in 
tretches between the close of the Old Testament 
md the commencement of the New. During all 
d there was neither prophet nor inspired wiiter of 
among the Jews. Our knowledge of what took 
ong them is derived from the writings of Josephus,t 
the books of the Apocrypha,!t and the notices of 
ad Latin historians. Tliough no furtheV duvelo])- 
revealed religion took place during these four een- 

ilogert are agreed that the Chrliitlaii era, ai commonly reckoned, 
ymn too late. That era waa fixed by one Dlonyslus ExlKuua, In the 
nr, ani came into uie in the eighth. It hai been dlicoTorcd that 
uuU an error of four yeara in hit eorapntatlona 
u was a Jew of dlstingulthed rank, bom at Jerusalem, A.U. 87, and 
ttdsan of the Romans In their wars with the Jowa Ills work, ** Tlie 
a* Jtwiah War,** gives an account of the nation, from b.<^ 170 to his 
Having remoTed to Koine, he published in Greek, a.d. 83, his ** Antl* 
M Jews,**— a complete history from the creation, designed to corrool 
niaiipi eaantatlons of the Jews current In the IComan empire. Joso- 
iTtn to exaggeraUon, desiring to make his nation appear as great ■• 

poerypbm is a collodion of books written during the captivity and 
i between the Old Ttatament and the New, and relating to the events 
led about that time. There Is ample evidence that none of its books 
tba bispired canon of Scripture; some of them have scarecly tiie 
ffedU>lUty due to ordinary histories; but A*oui many of them a coa* 
nonnt gf uaeAil inlMinaUoB iMi he plKstSfld. 
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turies, they constituted a very memorable period in general 
history. They witnessed the fall of the Persian empire, the 
rise and fall of the Macedonian, and the rise of the Roman. 
The seat of empire passed over from Asia to Europe ; and 
the foundation was laid of those vast social changes which 
have so greatly raised the western, and depressed the easteriL 
and more ancient countries of the globe. 

In sketching this long and important period, we shall, aa 
heretofore, follow the thread of Jewish history; glancing^ 
right and left, as we proceed, at the leading nations tlukt 
crowd the stage. The history of Palestine may be divided 
into six sections, corresponding to the different masters 
whose sway it owned. 

1. The Persians were its nominal masters to the year 
B.C. 333. 

2. Alexander the Great conquered it in that year, 
and was its master for ten years. 

3. On his death (b.c. 323) it fell, after a long oontcBt^ 
under the Ptolemys, or Macedonian kings of Egypt; and 
so remained for more than a hundred years, to B.a 204. 

4. Then it came under the rule of the Macedonian king- 
dom of Syria, till it was set free by the Maccabees, 
B.C. 163. 

5. It was ruled by the Maccabees for another centuiy, 

tm— 

6. The Roman general Pompey conquered it (B.a 63), 
and made it tributary to the great mistress of the world. 

For a considerable time after the days of Nehemiah the 

Persians coutinued masters of Judaea ; but during theirmle 

nothing of much interest happened in Palestine. The couih 

try was annexed to the satrapy of Syria, but was allowed to 

be governed by the Jewish high priests, acting under the 

Syrian satraps. The oflSce of high priest became a great 

object of ambition, and in consequence several disgraceful 

contests for it took place. Jeshua, a brother of Jonadah 

the high priest, having endeavoured to secure the 

o^^ honour for himself, was slain by Jonadab in the 

* temple. For this scandalous act, a heavy fine was 

imposed upon the Jews by the Persian governor. 
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nnwliile, in Greece, the Peloponnesian war was brought 
. end by the triumph of the Spartans and the 
Nation and fall of Athens. Though partially .^1 
red afterwards, Athens never again rose to its *^*'' 
BT influence and splendour. Artaxerxes Mncmon was 
on the throne of Persia ; and the early part of his reign 
dgnalized by an attempt of his younger brother 
B to obtain the sceptre. Cyrus was defeated ^^2 
dain near Babylon ; and a body of ten thou- 
Oieeks, who assisted him, had to make their retreat 
I the Tigris, and through the wilds of Armenia, until 
reached the Black Sea. Of this celebrated retreat, an 
nting account, well known to classical scholars, was 
en 1^ Xenophon, the Greek historian, who conducted 
zpedition. It is interesting to observe, that the march 
le ten thousand lay through the districts that formed 
radle of the human race, embracing, perhaps, the very 
of Eden. War continued to rage between the Greeks 
FerBians for many years, till at length peace 
ooncluded. But the power of the Spartans, oofr 
h had predominated in Greece since the fall of ^ * 
OB, was now destined to be overthrown. First oni 
motra, and again at Mantinea, they were de- 
d hy the Thebans, under Epaminondas. The J^ » 
iBn supremacy was of short duration. At •'"*'' 



t, Philip of Macedon overthrew the com- 
1 forces of the Thebans and Athenians, and ^^ 
i himself master of Greece. After this, Philip, ' * 

Off got himself appointed captain-general of all Greece, 
ireparing for a great war with Persia, when his 
nd his reign were cut short by his assassination. ^ ^ • 
Mm Alexander was only twenty when he sue- *'*'*'' 
)d him. The weapon with which the Persian empire 
to be broken to pieces was now prepared. Tlie mighty 
Mt, that had been seen two hundred years before in 
iel*B vision on the banks of the Ulai, was advancing 
the west to overturn the two-horned ram, — the vast 
low tottering Medo-Persian empire. 
hen we take a glance at Athens during this period, we 
the lustre of its literature and philosophy remaining, 
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after the loss of military and political pre-eminence. Thtj- 
CYDiDES has published his history of the Peloponnesian war, 
— a work still unrivalled among historical compositiona 
In spite of the ridicule of the comedian Abistophanes, 
the influence of Socrates makes itself felt for half a cen- 
tury after his death, in a whole host of philosophers who 
have adopted his views. Xenophon, his pupil, is keeping 
alive the fame and opinions of Socrates by the publication 
of his '' Apology," besides delighting his countaymen with hk 
own historical and other work& Diogenes, the Cynio 
philosopher, becomes the talk, first of Athens, then of 
Corinth, partly for his strange habits, — ^living in a tab^ 
rolling in hot sand in summ^, and embracing statnei 
covered with snow in winter ; and partly for his austere, or, 
as it wa£ called, cynical philosophy. Hippocrates, a native 
of Cos, introduces a new era in medical science, and, travel- 
ling in different countries, spreads his views over many 
lands. By-and-by Aristotle, a native of Stagira, in Macd* 
donia, a pupil of Plato's, and the tutor of the young prinoe 
Alexander of Macedon, becomes one of the lions of Athen& 
By his influence on Alexander, by his lectures and instmo* 
tions in the city, and by his writings, which embrace 
logic, philosophy, natural history, politics, and art, — in 
short, the whole circle of sciences, — Aristotle lays the fona- 
dation of an empire more remarkable than Alexander's, and 
acquires a dominion over the world of mind such as ao 
other mere man has ever attained. At the time when Philip 
of Macedon is striving for supremacy in Greece, Athens re- 
sounds with the philippics of Demosthenes, the greaM 
of Athenian orators ; while his rival, ^^schines, strains tU 
his powers to recommend the cause of the Maoedoniaa. 
Yet amid all this intellectual life and brilliancy, the moral 
and spiritual darkness of Greece and the world contiiuiei 
almost unbroken. Some, who held more enlightened viewi 
on religious questions than the rest, are afraid to divulge 
them ; many, like Socrates, are longing for more light ; bat, 
for the most part, scepticism and superstition divide the 
empire of the souL 
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BEOnON IL — ^PALESTUnfi UNDES ALEXANDEB: 

B.a 883 TO 823. 



Alexander*! career. 

Greece, Persia, Tyre, Jenualem, 



Deatmctlon of Perdan empfrei 
PmJee to and death of Alexander. 



nis character. 
His partiality for the Jewa. 
Their dispersion, and mlaaionarj 
inflaence. 



B.C. 

333. 

B.C. 

334. 



It was B.a 335 that Alexander began his memorable 
twaLve years' leign. After quelling the attempts at rebellion 
in Bfaoedonia, he entered Greece, and defeated the 
Ihebans in decisive engagements. Passing over 
Into Asia, he encountered and defeated the forces 
of Darius, in the memorable battles of Granicus 
in Mysia, and Issus in Cilicia. Proceeding to- 
wards Effypt, which had long been in a troubled condition, 
he passed through Syria and Palestine. Tyi^ withstood 
him for several months, but at last fell, being reached 
hjy a remarkable mole which he constnicted, between the 
rains of the old city on the mainland and the modem one on 
the A^JtM^nt island. Alexander then marc*hcd to Jerusalem. 
There is a tradition, that, as he approached the city, he was 
met by a procession of priests in their robes of office, and 
that the impression made on him was such, that he spared 
the city and granted favourable terms to the Jews. It is 
quite likely that the priests showed him the prophecies of 
Daniel, which foretold his conquests ; and this may be the 
ea^ilanation of the story, that when he saw the high priest, 
he zecognised in him the person who had told him in a 
dream that he should conquer the world. From Jerusalem 
he proceeded to Borpt, which he rapidly subdued ; and while 
there, he founded the city of Alexandria, which still bears 
hie namei 

Betnming to Asia, Alexander encountered Darius in the 
plains of Assyria, and in the battle of Arbela not ^ 
fisr from the ancient Nineveh, gave its death-blow qoi 
to the Persian empire, which had subsisted about 
two handled years. Not content with the limits of that 

he pushed eastwards into India ; and had 
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not his MacedoniaDs positively refused to go farther, he 
would have penetrated far beyond the countries of the 
Indus. He was occupied with various new projects, wheji 
he was cut off at Babylon, by a fever brought on 

QAo 0^ aggravated by drinking to excess at a banquet. 
* He died at the age of thirty-two. 

The early training of Aristotle is believed to have had 
some good effects on Alexander. Though his character was 
disfigured by great faults, his career was somewhat more 
noble than that of most conquerors. He aimed at civiMng 
the countries which he conquered, and especially at inftaing 
the vigour and enterprise of the West into the indolent and 
luxurious East. But there wa» no one able to wield the 
mighty sceptre that dropt from his dying hands, and ail 
his plans and projects died with himself. The he-goat 
from the west thus fulfilled his destined work, — smote the 
ram with the two horns, cast him to the ground, and 
stamped upon him ; but that was all It was reserved fer 
another King to set up the only kingdom that could not he 
moved, and to spread over the globe a purer light audi 
higher civilization than those of Macedonia. 

Alexander the Great appears to have formed a highly 
favourable estimate of the Jews, and to have discovered, ii 
their intelligence, steadiness, industry, and zeal, the elements 
that make good citizens everywhere. Accordingly, when he 
founded Alexandria in Egjrpt, he encouraged the Jews to 
settle there, and gave them the privileges of citiisens of tiie 
first class. He also encouraged them to settle in other 
newly founded cities, and generally throughout his empire. 
We have seen that, in the time of Esther, the Jews were 
widely scattered throughout the one hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces of Persia. Now their dispersion, as well 
as their missionary influence, became still more extensire. 
In consequence of their distance from Jerusalem, the aacri- 
fic'uil part of their worship became less prominent, and 
the study of their sacred books occupied them more. In- 
creased attention was thus given to the law and the pro- 
phets in the various countries of their dispersion ; and, 
in consequence, the expectation of a coming Messiah was 
more and more widely diffused. 
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SBcnoir m. — Palestine rNT)ER the ptolemys : 

B.C. (about) 824 TO 204. 



DlYUon of Alexander*! empire. 

FaloAliM IkUa to Ptolemy Sotec 

Hie raicik 

Ptolemy PtiUade4ihii& 

Eminent Jewe— lUmon the Just— 

Anttfomn of Soclio. 
Btoe of tbe kingdom of Syria. 



RlTalry between kln^t of Syria and 

Egypt- 
Peraecotlon of the Jews by Ptolemy 

Phllopator. 

Palestine eeized by Antiochos Epl- 

phanes. 



On the death of Alexander, in fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Daniel, the great horn of the he-goat was broken ; and for 
it came up four notable horns, *' towards the four winds of 
heayen." His great empire was ultimately divided amonx 
four of his generals— Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and 
Seleiicufl. £!gypt fell to Ptolemy, and by-and-by rulestiuo 
was added to his share. 

He is distinguished in history as Ptolemy Sotor. At 
flnt he treated the Jews with severity, but he soon came 
to Bee, like Alexander, that their superior character fitted 
them for high offices, and sent thirty thousand of them to 
various parts of his dominions, including Cyrenia and 
libya in AiHea. Of the Jews who went to Egypt at this 
time, some are very honourably mentioned by Greek and 
other writers.* 

The successor of Soter was Ptolemy Philadelphus, one of the 
moot eminent of the kings of Egypt of this period^ 
and very friendly to the Jews. The reign of this 034 
prince was signalized by many remarkable events. ^ 
He built the famous light-house of Pharos, near the 047 
mouth of the Nile, which was counted one of tlie 
wonders of the world. He founded the great library of 
Alexandria, — a magnificent collection of the works of the 

* HecatJBua, a natlre of Thrace, who went to V.gypt with Alaaaiider, and 
nmained under Ptolemy, makes mentiuii of a Jew named lleMklali, with 
vfcom he became aeqnalated ; a man, he says, of great wisdom and {irudatira, 
• powerftil speaker, and thoronghly acquainted with the world. Krom this 
Jvw HeeatAus got Information as to thu religion, inillty, and nioile of litb of I lie 
Jawa; all of which llezcklah had witli him written in a btynk, llecatffus was so 
modi Interested In what he thni learned, tliat be wrote a hlstof y of Hit Jawm 
ifam the ttma of Abraliam, which Is not now extant, but Is quoted by Joseyhua 
and Oilgea.— iVMMwc's Comuctioik 
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writers of all nations. It was under his patronage that the 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, according to 
the famous version of the Septuagint. This was one of the 
most important missionary works ever performed by man. 
The Hebrew Scriptures, and especially the Hebrew predic- 
tions of the coming Redeemer, might now be read wherever 
the Greek language was known. On the coast of Palestine, 
Ptolemy built the famous sea-port of Acca, or Ptolemais, now 
called Acre, or Acho. The Ptolemys, for the most part, 
were excellent rulers, and under them Egypt eigoyed no 
small share of prosperity. 
The most distinguished man in Judaea about this time 
^ ^ was the high priest, Simon the Just. His charao- 
300 ^^^ ^^ given in the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus. 
^ He bore the highest reputation for wisdom, int^rity, 
OQi and piety ; but he seems to have had not a little of 
the spirit of a Pharisee. The Jews have a num- 
ber of traditions about him, silly and unfounded in them- 
selves, but showing the high estimation in which he wai 
held. A short time after Simon, flourished Antigonus or 
SocHO, president of the Sanhedrim ; one of whose puialsi 
Sadoc, is thought by some to have been the founder of the 
sect of Sadducees. Antigonus is reported to have taught 
that men ought not to serve God from a servile regard to 
rewards, but out of love and reverence ; from which Sadoc 
drew the unwarrantable inference, that there were no re- 
wards at all after this life, no resurrection, and no future 
state. These were prominent tenets of the Sadducees at a 
later period, but it is very doubtful whether the sect had so 
early an origin. 

During this period the foundations were laid of the great 
monarchy of Syria, or Syro-Macedonia, of which Palestine 
was afterwards to form a part. Seleugus, son of Antiochua, 
one of Alexander's generals, after various changes of for- 
tune, ultimately acquired nearly the whole of Asia for his 
dominions. It was the fashion at the time to found new 
cities ; and Seleucus, disregarding Damascus, Baby- 
^00 ^^^' Susa, and all the other ancient capitals, founded 
* Seleucia and Antioch, making the one the eastern 
and the other the western capital of his kingdom. Seleucia 
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was utuated on the banks of the Euphrates, about 40 
miles distant from Babylon, which had now become a sort 
of enclosed park for wild beasts. Antioch was in Syria, on 
the banks of the Orontes, and was afterwards famous as a 
oentre and stronghold of Christianity. Like Alexander and 
Ptolemy, Seleucus encouraged the Jews to take up their 
residenoe in his new cities, and many accepted his invita- 
tion. 

Much rivalry prevailed between the kings of Syria and 
those of Eg3rpt, and the province of Palestine and Ooele- 
Syria formed a constant bone of contention. These kiogs 
arc believed to be the persons designated in the 11th chapter 
of Daniel, as the "kings of the north" and " south." The 
wars, aUiances, and other operations of these kings, are pro- 
phetically described in that chapter with great minuteness. 
In the reigns of PtoLEMY Philopator of Egypt, and An- 
XiOGHUS THE Gbpat of Syria, the contest between the 
two powers came to a climax. In a pitched battle, fought 
at Baphia, near Qaza, Ptolemy conquered Anti- 
oehna. Visiting Jerusalem after the battle, he ^J,! 
determined to enter the holy of holies in the 
tempku The high priest opposed him with all his might ; 
Imt Ptolemy was not to be dissuaded from his purpose. It 
ii Baid, however, that when he had got so far as the holy 
place, he was seized with such confusion and terror that he 
retreated in dismay. Afterwards, on returning to Alexan- 
dria, he was so enraged at the Jews for having withstood 
him, that he deprived them of their privileges, and fined 
and persecuted them in the most scandalous manner. 
Among other wild proceedings, he brought to Alexandria 
all the Jews he could lay hands on from other parts of 
Egypt, shut them up in the hippodrome, intending 
to eiqpoae them for a spectacle to be destroyed by ^.| ^ 
his dephanta The poor Jews ceased not to pray ^^^* 
to the God of their fathers for deliverance. On the third 
day, when the king was present, and the elephants were 
brought forth and made drunk with wine mingled with 
frankinoense, instead of fiedling upon the Jews, they turned 
their rage upon those who came to see the show, and 
dettfoyod great numbers of theml The king became alarmed 
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at the evident tokens of €k)d*s fayour for the Jews, and 

recalled all his persecuting edicts. At his death 

f^l^ he was succeeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes, an infant 

of five. Antiochus took the opportunity to wrest 

the districts of Coele-syria and Palestine from Egypt ; and 

from this time Palestine is to be regarded as subject to the 

kings of Syria. The era on which we now enter is a very 

dark one in Jewish history. 



SECTION IV. — PALESTINE UNDER THE MACEDONIAN KINGS 

OP SYRIA : B.C. 204 TO 166. 



Progress of the Romans. 
Italian and Carthaginian wars. 
Romans in the East 
Antiochus Epiphanes persecutes the 
Jews. 



Greek party In Palestine. 

The Maccabees or Asmonseansi 

MartyrdomsL 

Triumph of Judas Maccabssna 



On the accession of the infant, Ptolemy Epiphanes, to 
the throne of Egypt, the Egyptians sent an embassy to Rome, 
craving the aid of the Romans against the encroachments of 
Antiochus. As the Roman people now began to take a pro- 
minent part in the affairs of the East, it is necessary to 
glance at their history during the preceding two centuries. 

In the early part of this period the Romans made a very 
narrow escape from utter destruction, in consequence of an 
irruption of the Gauls. The Grauls, or Celts, were one of the 
great races that spread themselves over the continent ci 
Europe, but of whom scarcely anything is known up to the 
time of their coming into contact with the Romans. The 
Roman histories tell that after Rome was taken and burned 
by them, and its inhabitants butchered, the invaders were 
suddenly attacked by the dictator Oamillus, and driven in 
one day beyond the confines of Rome. Recovering power 
and courage, the Romans now began a career of conquest in 
the peninsula of Italy. While this was going on, the Taren- 
tines, one of their foes, sought the aid of Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, one of the outlying states of Greece, on the 

280 ^PP^^^^^ shores of the Adriatic Sea. This was 
the first occasion of Greece and Rome coining to- 
gether. Pyrrhus was a man of great enterprise, and a very 
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ddlM genenL He linded in Italv vith thirtr thcnisand 
men and a tndn (rf'elepbant& Hie Rciil&ss h&d Doror before 
fined or even seen dephantt in battle, and were obMpixl to 
retire before Pyrrhiu ; bat so great loss had b^cn inflicted 
on the Greek anny, that FVirhus uttered the memorable say- 
ing, ** Another such victory, and we are undone !" He was 
glad of a pretext for leaving Italy. 

Meanwhile, the Romans enlarged their sphere of con- 
quest, and having quarrelled with the C^utha^nians aKnit 
the island of Sicily, measured their strength with that 
people in three successive Carthaginian wars. It was during 
the first Carthaginian war that the Romans equi})]^ the 
first fleet they ever possessed. The cAmiiaign 
ended in their favour; the Carthaginians had to a^i 
give up their possessions in Sicily. The aid of the 
Romans now began to be sought by the Gnn'k states in their 
endless wars with each other; but till after the see^md 
Carthaginian war, the Roman armies did not move to tho 
East That campaign began very disastrously for tho 
Romans ; the victorious Hannibal seemed al)out to carry 
all before him. But it ended as much in favour of tho 
Romans as it had begun in favour of tho Oartlmginiann, 
the latter being wholly defeated just a1)out the 
time when Palestine became part of tho kingdom g^nn 
of Syria. Hannibal, hunted from n^fuge to n^fiige, 
at last ended his days by poison in Bithynia, in Aniii. Tim 
third Carthaginian war ended alMMit fiOy yvnn afliT, in ihn 
total destruction of Carthage. Tho niilitiiry power iif thn 
Romans was thus thoroughly cstablislHHl, and ilio ennqtu^fit 
of the world lay before thcui. 

War— war — war, is tho unrlinnging bunli-n f»f fU* hl»tt>ry 
of those timca War in Crreere, wImto Aratim, fullowrd hy 
Philopoemen, generals of thn Arhfi^an )ffi{/iH% Imvp Iktii 
making desperate but ineffi^rtiml ffrortu fo Mir up IJm old 
love of liberty, and nt'X frf;o tJufir roiinfry; war in Mace- 
donia, where tho strong l^^nifin h'ui'fU M wrestling 
what remains of valour in th«; Mnt'fiUmlMt phnlanz ; 
Syria^ war in Egypt,— «?v«rywli«!r«j wwr ; «nd yet 
paring the way for the efitabliHhmf^nt of tlf) kirif^doid 
Auioe of Peace 1 
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In compliance with the request of the IJgyptians, a Bonuui 
army was sent into !Egypt to aid Ptolemy Epiphanea against 
Antiochus the Great. At first, the Romans were unsucoeai* 
fal, but ultimately they prevailed. Antiochus waa com- 
pelled by the Eomans to eyacuate the whole country east 
of the Taurus, and pay the expenses of the war. He went 
eastwards to raise the money; but having plundered a 
temple of Jupiter in the province of Hymaiii he 

^ ^1 was murdered by the inhabitants. Thua ended 
the career of Antiochus the Great. 

Passing over his successor, Seleucus Philopator, in whose 
time little occurred in Judaea of much interest, we 

^ -. arrive at a dark and troubled era, — the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Epiphanes— iL&, the " D» 

16R lustrious** — ^was illustrious only for the grossneii 
* of his character and the wickedness of hia oonduot 
At his ascension, the high-priesthood at Jerusalem was ii 
the hands of a worthy man, named Oniaa. But a brother of 
his having offered to pay Antiochus 360 talents for the oflka^ 
Onias was dispossessed, and the brother installed. OniM 
fled to Egypt, where he built a temple at HeUopolia, aid 
acted as high priest The name of the usurper waa Jesoi ; 
but not liking the Hebrew name, he chan^d it into the 
Greek name Jason. A Greek party now appears among 
the Jews. The sympathies of Jason were entirely with the 
Greeks ; and to the utmost of his power he discountenanced 
the old Hebrew customs and religion. He even sent oi 
one occasion an embassy to Tyre to take part in eeitsia 
games in honour of the heathen god Hercules, and offif 
sacrifices on his altar. Jason, in his turn, was supplanted 
oy another brother, who took the Greek name of Menelsu^ 
and was still more of a Greek than Jason. 

Antiochus now undertook an expedition into Egypt, and 

was successful While he was there the Jews heaid 

- YQ ft report of his death, at which they showed signs 

of great joy. Hearing of this, Antiochus, on leaving 

Egypt, went to Jerusalem to chastise them. He besieged 

and took the sacred city; slew forty thousand Jews, and 

sold a like number as slaves ; and, to show his contempt for 

the Jewish religion^ entered the holy of hpliea^ aacrificedt 
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on the altar of bumt-ofifering, and sprinklod broth made 
from ita fleah all over the building. On occasion of another 
expedition of Antiochua into Egypt, he was met by Popil- 
lioB, a Roman ambassador, who ordered him 
peremptorily to quit the country. Antiochus hcsi- ^'J"^ 
fcated ; on which the ambassador, drawing a circle ' 

round him on the sand, declared that he should not leave it 
till lie had given his answer. Antiochus felt that ho had 
BO alternative but to yield. It will readily be believed that 
as the haughty monarch returned homewards he was in no 
▼ery g^rtle temper. To chastise the Jews, he sent to Jeru- 
•almn a general named Apollonius, who executed his com- 
miflBion with terrible rigour. Waiting till the people were all 
anembled in their qmagogues on the Sabbath, he made a 
frigfatfdl massacre, slaying the men, seizing the women and 
ehildren as slaves, demolishing the city and its walls, and 
bnflding the fortress of Acra with the ruins. The remaining 
inhalntanta fled in eonstemation, and fur three years and a 
lialf^ till Judas Maccabaeus recovered tlie temple and purged 
it from its pdlutions, the daily sacrifices and all the public 
ftttivala eeased to be observed. 

Not content with these atrocities, Antiochus began a 
flirioiu persecution against the religion of the Jews. He 
iMned an edict requiring all the people under his sceptre to 
wonhip the aame gods. The Samaritans conformed to the 
decree, and allowed their temple on Mount Gerizim to be 
dedicated to the Grecian Jova The temple at Jerusalem 
was forcibly consecrated to the same heathen deity, and the 
■tatoe of Jupiter Olympus was erected on the altar of burnt- 
^^flfariwg Two Jewish women, that were found to have 
dicomcised their children, were led through the streets with 
their children fastened to their necks, and cast headlong over 
the ateepest part of the walls. At the feast of Bacchus, the 
god of wine, the Jews were forced to join, carrying ivy and 
liking part in the abominations of the festival To observe 
any of the Jewish customs, was ma<io a capital offence ; in 
Aotif the moat rigorous measures were adopted absolutely 
to root out the Jewish faith. 

Bat enough remained of the noble Jewish spirit of other 
daya to wiat aodi blaaphemoua tyranny. There was a family 
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of the priestly class, sometimes called the Asmonaaans, from 
Asmonseus, one of their ancestors ; and sometimes the Macca- 
bees, a name, it is said, formed of the initial letters of the 
motto which one of them, Judas, placed on his standard, 
from Exodus xv. 11, '*Who is like unto thee among tha 
gods, LordT' The Hebrew words are, Mi Camoka 
Baelim Jehovah ; and from the letters m c b i was derived 
the word Macabi, or Maccabee, which became the surname 
of the family, and was applied also to all who joined their 
cause. ''^ Mattathias, the father of the fEuuily, had five 
sons, Johanan, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. They 
dwelt at Modin, a city to the west of Jerusalem, 

168 ^ ^^^ Philistine plain, near the sea-coast. When 
* the emissaries of Antiochus came to Mattathiu» 
urging him to conform to the pagan worship, he declared 
he should never prove unfaithfUl to his Qod; and seeing 
a Jew presenting himself at the heathen altar to sacri- 
fice to the gods, he fell upon him, like Phinehas of old, 
and kiUcd him on the spot Collecting his family and 
other like-minded persons, he withdrew to the mountains 
of Judaea, occupied the same caves and &stnesses which 
David had held nearly a thousand years before, and bade 
defiance to Antiochus and his armies. One body of his fol- 
lowers, to the number of a thousand, had taken refuge in a 
cave, where they were attacked on a Sabbath by a Syrian 
troop ; and deeming it unlawful to resist on that day, eveiy 
man, woman, and child were put to death. Hearing of this, 
Mattathias and his friends held a council, and after deliber- 
ation, came to the conclusion that resistance to such attacks 
on the Sabbath was lawful 

Among the stories of the persecutions that took place, the 
martyrdom of Eleazar, and of a mother and her seven sons^ 
holds a conspicuous place. Eleazar was a principal scribe, 
ninety years of age, who, rather than taste the swine's flesh 
which he was commanded to eat, suffered himself to ho 
led to torture and death. The mother and her seven sons 
being required to eat the same detested food, one of the lads 
declared he would rather die. His tongue was cut out, and 
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hii fingen and toes remoyed ; and in this state he was thrown 
into a greal Teasel on a fire, while his mother and brothers 
looked on, comforting and encouraging one another to be 
fidthfid. One after another the noble band of brothers 
were tortnred and put to death in the same manner. The 
mother, with invincible fortitude, exhorted them to meet 
death bravely, and to refuse all the oiSers of wealth and 
honour that were made to them on condition of their com- 
plying with the royal command. Last of all, the mother 
herself was added to the martyrs. 

The number of the patriot army under the Maccabees 
gradually increased ; their aged leader, Mattathias, 
was lemoved by death, but his son Judas was -t^^ 
eminently fitted to succeed him. The war of inde- 
pendence is a very interesting chapter of Jewish history, but 
oar limits compel us to pass it over in a sentence. Three 
campaigns were undertaken by the Syro-macedonians against 
the patriots. In all of these the Syrians were unsuccessful. 
One of them was undertaken by Antiochus in person. But 
the same loathsome disease which afterwards cut off Herod 
attacked and destroyed him while breathing out threatening 
and slaughter against his foes. A civil war having broken 
out in Syria, peace was at last concluded. Judas Macca- 
bsBOS became governor of Palestine, and though fresh 
troubles broke out speedily, a new era may be said to have 
began. 



8KCTI0N v.— PALESTINE UNDER THE MACCABEES : 

B.C. 166 TO 63. 



StrogRlca and battles. 

The Maccabees apply for help to Rome. 

FompQf hi Palestine. 



Palestine tributary to Rome. 
State of religion— Pharisees and Sad- 
dncees. 



When Judas Maccabseus came into power, the temple was 
pnrged and re-dedicated, and the ancient services resumed. 
But Judas was not allowed te prosecute his reforms in; 
He was again attacked by the Syrians ; but, thou£^ 
fal once and again, he began to lose ground. He tl 
to the Romans for help ; but before it could be 
ftU in battle^ The command now devolved on 
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Jonathan. Owing, in a great measure, to the intrigaes and 
plots that were going on for the Syrian throne, Jonathan 
contrived at last to get his authority acknowledged, and was 
declared meridarch or commander in Judaea. But it was not 
long ere he was treacherously murdered. He was suoceeded 
by his brother Simon, who, like Judas, appealed to tlie 
Bomans, and, by studying their interests, obtained a large 
measure of power. The sovereignty was made hereditary 
in the family of Simon, and he was succeeded by his son, 
John Hyrcanus. The sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
were now keenly opposed to each other, and Hyrcanus joined 
first the one and then the other. Strife and commotion 
again prevailed. At last, two rival Maccabees, Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, grandsons of John Hyrcanus, contended for 
the dignity, and a civil war ensued in Judsea. Meanwhile 
the Romans, under Pompey, had extended their victories 
into Syria, and Hyrcanus and Aristobulus both sabmittod 
their claims to Pompey's decision. Hyrcanus was preferred 
Aristobulus attempted to defend Jerusalem against Pompey, 
but in vain. After a three months' siege, the city and 
l» A temple were taken. Pompey impiously entered the 
holy of holies, — ^thereby inflicting an unpardonable 
outrage on the feelings of the Jews It was remarked by 
them that after this his reverses of fortune began. He gave 
the government of Judaea to Hyrcanus, but would not allow 
him to wear a crown. A yearly tribute to Bome was imposed. 
Aristobulus and some others were taken prisoners to Rome. 
It would be impossible to narrate all the sieges, battles, 
murders, and massacres, that give their dark hue to this 
period of history. The effect on the state of religion among 
the Jews must have been very disastrous. Perhaps, how- 
ever, religion suffered quite as much from the bitter contests 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees as from any other 
cause. It is not certain that the Sadducees yet held all those 
impious doctrines which were afterwards maintained by 
them. At first, their main characteristic was opposition to 
the traditions so strenuously upheld by the Pharisees. The 
Pharisees were generally the most numerous and powerful 
party. Now, as formerly, true piety probably flourished, 
like the ferns and mosses of our mountains, in shady nooks 
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tnd lonely dell& Little of it can be discovered in the lead- 
en of factions, or in any of the men who occupied prominent 
positionB. The rose of Sharon and the bly of the valley 
must be sought for in more quiet and sequestered spots. 



SECTION VL — PALESTINE UNDER THE ROMANS : 

B.a 63 TO 4. 



State of Rome. 
Rite of JnlloB Gieaar. 
Mark AnUmy and Cleopatra. 
Herod, king of JodmL 
Aogiwtns Cieaar. - 



Murders and cruelties of Herod. 
His public works ~ Uubuildlng 

of the temple, Ac, 
Fuitlier domestic tiuublcs and 

Climes. 



The Romans were now the real masters of Judaea. It 
will, therefore, be proper here to glance at the progress of 
their arms and influence, onward from the time when they 
began to interfere in the affairs of the East. 

In the early periods of their history, the Romans had boon 
distinguished by a stem simplicity of character ; but when 
they had conquered Carthage, Macedonia, Greece, and Syria, 
luxury and gross corruption of manners began to prevail 
There is little of a pleasing kind in the succession of pictures 
which the subsequent period of their history presents. We 
■ee them again seriously threatened by a vast inva- 
■ion of northern nations ; but the military genius of ^^^ 
a Marius saves them. We see the old hatred between 
the people and the aristocracy bursting out in the fierce 
dvil war between Marius and Cinna on the one side, and 
Sulla on the other ; each party in succession getting posses- 
lion of Rome, and butchering its opponents in massacres 
that almost surpass belief,— one hundred thousand Soman 
dtizens, ninety senators, and two thousand six 
Roman knights lying in blood, under the butchery 
of Sulla alone. We hear the voice of the young ad- 
vocate, Marcus TuUius Cicero, raised nobly in defence 
of the son of one of SuUa^s victims, when none of 
advocates would undertake his cauie; 
of that wonderful eloquence which he 
a far higher measure of moral counpifB 
exhibited. We see the legions going ^ 
against Mithridates, a king of Pontai^ 
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tain provinces of the Romans, and threatens to drive them 
from that continent. At last, after various campaigns, in one 
of which Sulla acts a conspicuous part, we see the war ended 
under that rising general, Pompey, while Mithridates seeks 
refuge in death, inflicted by his own hand. Ere he returns 
to Rome, we see Pompey proceed to Jerusalem, settle the 
affairs of Palestine, restore Hyrcanus, and desecrate the holy 
of holies (b.c. 62). 

Revisiting Rome, we find the city in consternation at tbe 
discovery of the frightful conspiracy of Catiline, 
/» q' against whom Cicero is using all the powers of Mb 
• eloquence to stir up his irresolute feUow-citizens. 
Prominent on the stage of public life we find a young patri- 
cian, Julius Caesar, Cinna's son-in-law, once apparently a fop 
and a profligate, but in whom sagacious men have discovered 
" many Mariuses," and found concealed a character of extra- 
ordinary strength. By-and-by we find this Julius Caesar, 
along with Pompey and Crassus, sharing among them, as 
the first triumvirate, the wide dominions of Rome. Then 
the triumvirate is broken up, first by the death of Crassus 
in battle with the Parthians, and then by the rupture he- 
tween Caesar and Pompey. Their forces join issue at 

/J Pharsalia, in Thessaly. Pompey is defeated, and 
' Julius Caesar is left sole ruler of the great empire ot 
Rome. 

When the Romans conquered Judaea, they exacted a yearly 
tribute, but allowed the country to be still governed by the 
Maccabees, in conformity with its ancient laws and customs. 
But between HjTcanus and Aristobulus, the rival members 
of the Maccabee family, much strife and bloodshed arosa 
Hyrcanus was restored to the high-priesthood by Pompey, 
while Aristobulus, his brother, was carried to Rome to grace 
his triumph. But Aristobulus contrived to escape, and re- 
turned to renew the civil war in Judaea. The contest was 
continued by his son Alexander, who was at last defeated 
with immense slaughter, at Mount Tabor, in the plain of 
Esdraelon, the old battle-field of Palestine. 

In the division of the Roman empire that had been made 
between the triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, Syria 
had been assigned to Crassus. But Crassus lost both his 
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life and his reputation in a memorable defeat by the Partki- 
ana, near Oarrhso (Haran) in Mesopotamia— the place 
▼here Abraham sojourned after leaving Ur. Tlie J^ 
Parthians were now an important and formidable 
people. Formerly they constituted a province of tlio Persian 
empire, in the neighbourhood of the Caspian ; but, b.c. 250, 
they founded a kingdom of their own, under king Arsaces ; 
and while the Syrian kingdom was decaying, tliey overran 
several of the countries that had belonged to Persia and 
Macedonia, including many of those where the Jews were 
dispersed. Ultimately, they foil under the dominion of 
Borne. 

After the death of Crassus, Syria was administered for a 
time by Oassius, an eminent Roman general; but during the 
subsequent contest between Cscsar and Pompcy, much dis- 
order prevailed. Pompey having been killed in Egsrpt, 
CflOBar, now sole ruler of tlie empire, determined that Hyr- 
eanuB should rule as king at Jerusalem, and his family after 
him ; and appointed Antipater, an Idunisean by birth, ^^ 
who had made himself very useful to Ca3sar, procura- ^g 
tor of Judsea under Hyrcanus. The two sons of Anti- 
pater, Phasaelus and Herod (afterwards Herod the Great), 
were made governors of Judaja and Galilee. Auti- B.a 
pater did not enjoy his dignity long— he was poi- 47. 
floned the following year. Three years after, liis royal 
patron, Julius Csesar, suffered a similar fate, being // 
assassinated in the senate at Home. 

In the subsequent division of empire between the new 
triumvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, Syria and the 
East were given to Antony. For the most part, Antony 
was favourable to Herod, and his friendship aided him in 
the ambitious projects which he was now beginning to form. 
Phasaelus, elder brother of Herod, had died in prison by 
his own hand. About this time Herod married Mariamne, 
a grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, of extraordinary beauty, thus 
securing the interest of one branch of the Maccabee family. 
But a new commotion was raised by Antigonus, a son of 
Aristobulus, who, gaining a temporary success, caused the 
ears of Hyrcanus to be cut off, that, being mutilated, hiigpil^ 
might be incapacitated for the office of the high-priettliioij^^^^ 
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and pressed Herod so hard, that he had to retire to a fortreas 
called Massada, on the Dead Sea. In this state of things 
Herod went to Rome, pictured to Antony the wretched dis- 
orders of Palestine ; and getting him and the senate to be- 
lieve that he alone could restore order, procured for himself 
the office and dignity of king. Antlgonus was put to 
niv' death; and the rule of the Asmonsean princes came 

* formally and for ever to an end. 
For some years Antony continued to be the head of the 
eastern portion of the empire. Every reader of history 
knows well the shameM profligacy to which he abandoned 
himself, in company with Cleopatra, the beautiful but un- 
principled queen of Egypt. In Egypt, at Antioch, at Jeru- 
salem, and many other places, this outrage went on openly. 
We get a sad glimpse of the wretched state of morals in the 
Roman empire, when we see its highest men violating, as 
they did, the most sacred obligations of family life, living in 
open profligacy with the wives of other men, or going 
through the form of a divorce from their own, either to 
serve their convenience or gratify their lust by a new con- 
nection. At last a war broke out between Antony and 
Octavius, which was terminated by the battle of Actium, in 
Epirus, where Antony was completely defeated. 
q'q' About a year after, both he and Cleopatra com- 
mitted suicide in Egypt, and the ancient kingdom of 
the Pharaohs and the Ptolemys sunk into a Roman pro- 
vince. Octavius, now known as Caesar Augustus, became 
Emperor of Rome. 

Meanwhile Herod, crafty, clever, and cruel, was endea- 
vouring to consolidate and extend his power in Judaea. He 
was always in dread that some member of the Asmonsean 
family would start up to give him trouble, and coolly 
planned to get rid of as many of them as possible. One of 
his first victims was Aristobulus, a brother of his wife, a 
young man of remarkably fine appearance and manners, 
whom he had made high priest; but as he became very 
popular among the Jews, Herod had him invited to his resi- 
dence at Jericho, and induced to bathe in a fish-pond, where, 
under pretence of sport, his head was held under the water 
by some of Herod's officers until he was choked. The aged 
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HjTcaniu ww the next to suffer. That unfortunate prinoe* 
after bis ears were cut off, had been protected by the Tar- 
thiaiia ; bat Herod prevailed on him to ci>mc to Jerusalem, 
▼here he trumped up a false charge against him, on pretext 
of which he put him to death, in his eightieth year. Those 
biiiMirouB murders of her nearest male relatives alienated 
his wife Mariamne^ At last she too fell under suspicion, as 
if engaged in plotting against him : and though Herod loved 
her moet passionately, she was executed by his orders. 
After her death he was seized with fearful remorse, 07 
and became almost distracted. His tem^x^r became 
&T more cruel, suspicious, and vindictive than ever, and 
many new deeds of blood stained the annals of his reign. 

Hie feeling of the Jews towards Herod— never very 
oordial, seeing that he was an Iduma'an-^was becoming 
more and more hostile ; so that he found it ueressar>' to take 
steps for securing a measure of their g(x>d-will. He set 
about effecting improvements in his kingdom, and did for 
Judsea as Louis Napoleon has done for Fnuico. An 
amphitheatre and a theatre were built by him nt Jerusalem, 
for the amusement of the i^eoplc. Samaria, which had lain 
a long time in ruins, was rebuilt, and named Sel)uste, from 
Sebastos, the Greek word for Augustus. A nmgniiioont 
palace was built for himself on Blount Zion. Another un- 
dertaking begun about this time was the building of _ ^ 
a great sea-port, between Joi)pa and Carniel, — aq^ 
GaBBarea: afterwards it became a place of great 
importance and the chief seat of government, when the 
Roman power was more firmly established in Palestine. It 
is remarkable that not one of all the many towns in l^ales- 
tine that had been capitals was a sea-port — not Hebnm, 
nor Jerusalem, nor Gibeah, nor Shcchem, nor Samaria, nor 
^nrzah, nor Jczreel, nor Mahanaim. The Jews had no love 
for the sea : in their view, it was the element of danger, and 
the emblem of strife and trouble; and in this light it is 
almost constantly pri«imte<l in the imagery nf tlie Bible, 
down to that vision of the Apocalyjiso where " tlicro was no 
more sea.** 

But the chief of Herod's improvements was the re 
of the temple at Jerusalem. This work was um 
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shortly after Augustus had given a decision in favour of 
Herod regarding certain violent complaints that had been 
made against him. Herod had signsdized that decision by 
building a temple of white marble in honour of Augustus, 
at Paneas, beside the sources of the Jordan ; and by this, 
and other heathenish proceedings, had created great dissatiB- 
faction in the minds of the Jews. It was therefore a very 
seasonable undertaking to rebuild the national temple at 
Jerusalem. It was now about five hundred years since the 
second temple had been built ; and the natural process of 
decay, as well as the damage which it had sustained during 
the many sieges and wars that had taken place in Jerusalem, 
made it exceedingly desirable that it should be renewed 
The Jews were afraid that if Herod pulled down the existing 
temple before he built the new, something might occur to 
prevent the erection, and their city might be deprived of its 
highest glory. It was accordingly arranged, that all the 
materials for the new temple should be prepared before the 
old building was demolished. A thousand waggons were 
employed in conveying stones and timber; ten thousand 
workmen in fitting the materials for building ; and a thou- 
sand priests, skilled in architecture, in superintending the 
work. It was about ten years before the building was so 
far finished as to be ready for dedication and divine service; 
but for many years after a large body of men were employed 
about the outworks,— justifying the remark of the Jews, 
" Forty and six years was this temple in building." Being 
regarded rather as a restoration than a new erection, it con- 
tinued to be spoken of as the second temple. By such im- 
portant undertakings, and by the pains he took to embellish 
Jerusalem, and improve the country generally, Herod did 
much to mitigate the detestation with which he otherwise 
would certainly have been regarded. 

The domestic troubles and crimes of Herod were not yet 
ended. By his wife Mariamne he had two sons, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, whom he intended to make his successors 
in the government. They were sent to Rome, and intro- 
duced to Augustus, and seemed in a fair way of rising to 
honour and power. But the demon of suspicion haunted 
Herod, and he was surrounded by persons who were always 
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trying, for their own interoBts, to persuade him that others 
▼ere plotting for his life and his crown. At last his sons, 
like their mother, fell yictims to his unnatural suspicion and 
brutal violence, and were strangled by his orders at Sobaste. 
Lnmense numbers of other persons were put to death at 
▼ariouB times by his command, under the impression that they 
were engaged in conspiracies. On one occasion a lari^o 
number of the Pharisees suffered this fate. These bloody 
and revolting deeds were perpetrated only a year or two 
before the birth of Jesus, and explain the suspicion which 
then filled Herod's mind, and the wholesale massacre of the 
babes of Bethlehem, ordered by him with the purpose of 
getting rid of the unwelcome rival 
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We must now glance at the state of the Jews in the chief 
oonntries of their dispersion, up to the time of the birth of 
our Lord. 

In the countries to which thoy had been originally carried 
captive large numbers of Jews still remained, and in many 
of them they attained to great wealth and importance. In 
some of these countries they kept quite aloof from connection 
by marriage with the other inhabitants ; but in other cases 
th^ were not so strict. This gave rise to various epithets, 
intended to mark the degree of purity of the Jewish blood. 
In the district between the Tigris and the Euphrates thoy 
were " healthy ;" Media was " sickly ;" Elymais " in the last 
gasps ;" and Mescne '* dead." About the birth of our Lord, 
the Jews in Mesopotamia wore exposed to a terrible porsocu- 
tion, in which above sixty thousand of them wero slain. 
In other districts of Asia severe persecution often befell them. 
In Arabia many Jews found a home ; and for a long time 
the throne of Yemen or Seba, in Arabia, whore the queen of 
Sheba had reigned, was filled by Jews. They even penetrated 
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to China: according to tradition, a body of six thousand 
emigrated thither from Persia, fifty or sixty years B.a 
Some of the Hebrews attained even to the rank of manda- 
rins. The descendants of these Jews are still found in 
China, with a sanctuary constructed after the model of tiie 
temple of Jerusalem. Egypt was long an important settle- 
ment of the Jews. At Heliopolis, where Joseph's father-in- 
law had been priest, they had a temple, built by Onias, the 
high priest who fled from Jerusalem in the time of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes ; and at Alexandria a synagogue, the mag- 
nificence of which was spoken of in the most glowing terms. 
In Cyrene, Libya, and other parts of AMca, their numbers 
were computed at about a million. Bome, too, had already 
begun to have its Jewish inhabitants. Under Pompey, Jews 
were sold in Rome as slaves. They soon, however, gained 
their liberty. Julius Caesar patronized the Jews greatly; 
and Augustus showed them favour, encouraged no doubt by 
the attachment which Herod had shown to him. An age 
or two later, their troubles and miseries began to thicken in 
almost all parts of the world ; but at the birth of our Lord, 
they were not only very widely dispersed, but enjoyed no 
small share of comfort and prosperity.* 

Little that is pleasant meets our view, when we inquire 
into the religious state of the Jews at this period, whether 
at home or in the countries of their dispersion. Indeed, 
it was the period now before us that witnessed the rise of 
what is called the rabbinical systeuL Allusion has already 
been made to the laying of the foundation of the traditions 
of the Jewish fathers, immediately after the restoration, 
under Ezra. There is a story that Ezra associated with him- 
self in the government no fewer than a hundred and twen^ 
learned men, who were then called the Great Synagogue, 
but gave rise to the supreme court or council of the San- 
hedrim, by which the affairs of the Jews were conducted in 
the time of our Lord. Among the great Jewish doctors or 
rabbins of this period, there were two of special eminence, 
-Hillel and Shammai. Hillel was born in Babylon, about 
the year B.c. 112, but came to Palestine, where he is said to 

* £der8heim*8 History of the Jewish Nation, chap. iiL 
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have lived to an exfcreme old age. He enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary reputation for learning and sanctity. Like the 
other tibbina, he ascribed the highest merit to the study of 
the law. He was remarkable for the speculative direction 
which he gave to Je^^ish theology. Hillel allowed a mea- 
Bore of freedom to the minds of his followers ; but Sliammai, 
the other great rabbi of this time, adhered much more rigidly 
to the letter of the traditions. Hillel was a supporter of 
Herod; Shammai, of the party that aimcMl at national inde- 
pendence. These and other eminent rabbins of this porioil 
were probably aUve when Christ came into the world; some 
of them must have been among those with whom tlie cliild 
JesoB conversed in the temple, and all of tliem must have 
exerdaed a measure of influence in his rejection and dcjith. 
There could not have been a greater contrast than that 
between their worship of traditions and Christ*s reverence 
for the Word ; their theory of changing men by an influence 
from withoutf and Christ's, by a power from within; the vain, 
nlly inquiries, on which their teaching boro, and tlie grand 
realities of actual life which Christ's constantly coutom- 
plated ; their pride, formality, and contemptuous spirit, and 
Christ's humility, simplicity, and love. It is said by some 
that the son of Hillel was that Simeon who took in liis 
arma the infant Saviour. This cannot be verified; but it 
10 known that his grandson, and successor as president of 
the Sanhedrim, was that Gamaliel who gave to the council 
ao temperate advice in regard to the treatment of the apostlea, 
and who was the instructor of St. Paul Gamaliel was by 
no means so rigid a Pharisee as some. 

The contests between the Pliarisees and the Sadducoes 
continued. The great doctrine of the resurrection and tlie 
futore state became prominent in tlie discuRsions of Jewish 
theologians. A new sect had arisen, tiTmed the Esbenks ; 
who, with not a few errors, seem to have had more of tlie 
spirit of true religion than either of the other two. They 
disliked the formalism of the Pharisees, and the world- 
liness of the Sadducees. They aimed at a more spiritual 
religion, but became almost monkish in their liabits. There 
are said to have been four thousand of them at the time 
of our Lord's birth, scattered here and there over 
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and other countries ; and some have conjectured that in his 
early life our Lord was connected with them, from a sup- 
posed resemblance between their tenets and the lessons 
which he taught. 



SECTION VnL — STATE OP THE GENTILE WORLD. 



Britain, as described by Csesar. 
Rome under Augiutns. 
Its galaxy of literary men. 



Religlcns longings and hopes. 
The falness of the times. 
God sends forth his Son. 



We have yet to glance at the condition of the Gkntite 
world, previous to the advent of Christ. 

Shortly after Julius Csesar became one of the triumvirate, 
we see him leaving Borne at the head of his legions, crossing 
the Alps into Switzerland and Gaul, and ultimately adding 
these districts to the territories of Home. He believes, or 
affects to believe, that the Gauls have been aided by a 
strange race, the Britons, living in the adjacent 
J J island of Britain ; and thither he determines to ga 
* He has gathered some information concerning this 
strange people. All of them stain themselves with woad, 
which makes them of a blue tinge, and gives them a 
more fearful appearance in battle; they also wear their 
hair long, and shave every part of the body except the head 
and the upper lip. Every ten or twelve of them have 
their wives in common. This barbarous race are very at- 
tentive to religious duties. As in Gaul, their priests are 
called Druids; and Druidism is believed to exist in its 
most perfect form among them. Caesar's account of the 
Druids in Gaul is therefore probably applicable to Britain 
too. Besides presiding over the services of religion, they 
are the judges of the country, settling all disputes that are 
brought to them for that purpose. The Druids are also the 
learned class of the country ; but they do not commit their 
instructions to writing, although in other matters written 
records are employed, the Greek character being used. One 
of their chief tenets is, that souls do not perish at death, but 
pass into other bodies : this leads the people to rise above 
the fear of death, and to be courageous in war. They 
believe that the favour of the gods cannot be oonciliatod 
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unku the lifld of one man be offered up for that of another : 
hnman Bacrificee are therefore often presented by the Druids. 
On great occasions of this kind, images of wicker-work are 
filled with men, who perish in the flames i^hen the images 
are set on fire. Criminals are preferred for such sacrifices ; 
bat when there is not a sufficient number of the guilty, they 
do not scruple to offer up the innocent. Mercury is wor- 
shipped by them, as the inventor of arts, the guide of their 
loomeys, and the friend of wealth imd commerce ; Apollo, as 
warding off diseases ; Minerva, as aiding arts and manufac- 
tures; and Mars, as the god of war. To Murs they com- 
monly devote whatever spoil they may take in war. After 
battle, they kill all Uving creatures found in the spoil, and 
miae the rest in a consecrated heap. They are so scrupulous 
tnd conscientious in this, that it very seldom happens that 
any part of the spoil is carried off, either before or after the 
heap is raised. A very heavy punishment with torture is 
denounced against that crime. 

How Uttle could Csesar have thought, when he invaded 
strange, barbarous island, what a wonderful future 
in reserve for it ! What amazement would have filled 
biiQ, if, glancing over eighteen or nineteen centuries, he 
had seen it the seat of an empire wider spread and more 
"wonderful far than his ; its colonies peopling continents of 
which he had never heard; its manufactures bearing the 
palm in every market of the world ; its distinguished authors 
read with admiration wherever books were known ; its free 
yet stable government the envy of every country ; and, more 
wonderful still, its religion the fostering parent of universal 
enlightenment, brotherhood, and love— based upon the sacri- 
fice of its great divine High Priest — offering a free salvation 
to every member of the human family, and destined one 
day to spread the blessings of knowledge and civilization, 
love and happiness, immortal life and glory, over every region 
of the habitable globe ! 

The first Roman triumvirate gave way, and left B.a 
Jnlins Caosar sole ruler of Rome; the second in like 48. 
manner fell to pieces, and Ca>sar Augustus became ^„ 
emperor. Glancing at the capital of the world in the 
d«yB of Augustus^ we find it at the very height oC 
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worldly glory. Immense riches have flowed into Rome, 
but have carried with them incredible luxury and fright- 
ful immorality. Virgil is delighting the lovers of letters 
with the fine taste and silvery flow of his *' JSneid ;" and 
Horace with the happy phrases and agreeable rhythm of his 
odes, and the wit and shrewd sense of his longer poems. A 
host of other names, including Cornelius Nepoe, Ovid, Livy, 
and Tibullus, brighten the galaxy of authorship that sheds 
glory upon Rome. But the state of morality is very d^lw- 
able. Licentiousness knows no bounds, and the love d 
cruel sports is carried to a terrible height Sulla had made 
himself popular by exhibiting a combat where a hundred 
men fought with a hundred lions; Julius Csesar had {Nre- 
Bcnted a show where there fought three hundred couples of 
gladiators ; and in Pompey's shows, five hundred lions had 
been killed, besides elephants and other wild beasts. The 
same savage taste still prevails. Luxurious eating is carried 
to the most disgusting excesses. To suj^rt such luxuij 
and profligacy, money must be obtained, by whatever means; 
and it is quite common for men to ask and obtain the govern- 
ment of dependent provinces, for the sole purpose of enridi- 
ing themselves by extortion. We may readily understand, 
in this light, the intense hatred which prevailed in Judsa, 
and elsewhere, towards the publicans, — ^the persons wbo 
farmed the Roman revenues. All who are familiar with the 
state of morals at this time know well that the dark picture 
in the first chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Romans is not a 
whit overdrawn. 

Yet amid all this darkness and guilt, there prevailed is 
many parts of the world a vague longing for a better state 
of things, and an expectation of the coming of a glorioos 
prince, who was to effect a mighty change for the better. 
There can be no doubt that it was to the spread of the 
Jewish Scriptures that this feeling was due. About the 
year B.C. 40, Virgil composed his fourth Eclogue— a remark- 
able poem, in which he predicts for an infant son of the 
consul Pollio a remarkable career, that would realixe to the 
world a reign of righteousness and bliss, like that which the 
Hebrew prophets ascribe to Christ. Tacitus and Suetonius, 
both distinguished Roman historians, tell us that there w» 
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a common belief at this time, that a king of tlie Jews should 
become ruler of the world. The visit of the Magi to Jeru- 
Balem shows that the same belief prevailed in the primitive 
settlements of the human race. Pious Jews, like Simeon and 
Anna, were so full of this conviction, that they could not 
leave the temple ; assured that the Consolation of Israel, for 
whom they were waiting, would appear before they died. 
At last, to the wistful eyes that were searching the Eastern 
heavens, the morning star was seen in the horizon. The 
fulness of times had arrived, and the Desire of all Nations 
came. 



LEADING EVENTS. 



AfliAirs of PaloBtiiie. 

UMDAB the PERSIANS, 

To B.O. 833. 

Kinfft of Perna. 
Artaxerzes Mnemon, b.o. 404-369 

Oehu, 358-337 

AxogoB, 337-335 

Darius, 335-331 

ONDIR ALXXAITDER, 

B.O. 333-323. 

UHBIR THE PTOLEMTS, 
To B.O. 204. 

Kinga of Egypt. 

Ptolemy Soter,. >...b.o. 304-284 

Ptolemy Philaddphus, 285-247 

Ptolemy Eneii^teB, 247-222 

Ptolemy Fhilopator, 221-204 

UHDIA THE KINGS OF STRIA, 

B.O. 204-165. 
Antiochus the Great, b.o. 222-186 
SeleaoiiB Pliilopator,.........186-175 

Anttoohns Epiphanes, 175-164 

Antioclius Enpator, &c,...164-162 

UEDEB THE MACCABEES, 

B.O. 165-63. 

J udaM,.- B. 0. 165-160 

Jonaihaiiy ••••••••••••.•••••m 16|p— 148 



Simon,..« 143-135 

John Hyrcanus, b.o. 135-106 

Aristobtilus, .....10^105 

Alexander JanuaiU8,..»..»105- 78 

Alexander, 78- 69 

Aristobulus, 69- 63 

[Hyrcanus, 63- 40 

Antigonus, 40- 87] 

UNDER THE ROMANS, 

From B.o. 63. 

Pompey — Crassus— Cassias. 
Antipater — Herod. 

Affairs of Greece. 

Fall of Athens— Rise of Thebeti- - 
Rise of Philip of Maoedon — Alex- 
ander the Great— Internal strug- 
gles — Greece subdued by Romans. 

Affairs of Borne. 
Invasion of Gauls — War with Pyr- 
rhus — Carthaginian Wars— Civil 
Wars— Conquests of Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, Palestine — 
First Triumvirate : Julius Csesar, 
Pompey, Crassus — Second Trium- 
virate: Octavius, Antony, Lepi- 
duB—CoBsar Augustas, emperor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
GOSPEL HISTO&T. 



SECTION L— BIBTH AND CHILDHOOD OF CHBIST. 



S^harias at Jernsalem. 
Appearance of the city. 
Annanclatlon of birth of John. 
Annunciation of birth of Jesus. 
Bethlehem. 



Visit of the wise men. 
Flight to Egypt 
Death of Herod. 
Christ's visit to the temple. 
Nasareth— Galilee. 



A FEW years after the temple, rebuilt by Herod, was opened 
for worship, a thoughtful, venerable man might be seen 
riding slowly along the road from Hebron to Jerusalem, 
and at last entering the holy city. It is the aged Zachariaa, 
a priest of the course of Abia : it has come to his turn to 
serve his week at the temple, — for the priests of each of 
the twenty-four orders have to attend in succession a week 
at a time. Jerusalem is not like the Jerusalem of former 
times. As he passes Mount Zion, on his way to the temple, 
he gazes with a mournful feeling on the palace of Herod, 
surmounting the height where of old king David dwelt 
A heavy sigh escapes him as he makes obeisance to the 
king, rolling in his Roman chariot ; for in place of the gentle 
piety and fatherly benevolence of a David or a Josiah, he 
can read in that old wrinkled face nothing but the cruelty 
of an Idumsean, and the stern shrewdness of a Eoman 
governor. Jerusalem has been greatly improved of late, and 
each time that Zacharias visits it he finds some new build- 
ing to admire. But in no case is his admiration unmingled 
with pain. There, along the northern brow of Zion, are the 
towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne, all built by 
Herod, — ^the last recalling the memory of the beautiful but 
ill-fated daughter of the Maccabees, and the tragic end of 
the second dynasty of Jewish kings. There, guarding the 
temple, is the fortress of Antonia; it has lately got that 
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Bune from HeftMrsfriend and patron. Mark Antony ; bnt how 
can Zachariaa look on it vithout remembering the jsnilty 
life and sad death biith of the Roman triumvir an<l \\\n 
beantiful paramour, Cleopatra t There, near the \xk9o <^f 
Mount 2on, is the circus or hippodrome^ erected, in Roman 
fiuhion, for hone and chariot racing; and yonder, in the 
plain to the north, are two stupendous buildings, the thenln^ 
and the amphitheatre^ where Herod has hofoxn to intnxinvH^ 
the gladiatorial fights and other savage 8)>orts of l^Mno. 
Everjrthing about Jerusalem has a half foreign air. I'im 
very language is not the language of Abraham and l)avi<i ; 
the Hebrews speak a sort of mixture of Syriac and (^hahiee ; 
others talk in Greek; and the strong-built military men, 
with the stem, determined countenances, s]>oak the langua^ 
of distant Rome. It gives little comfort to Zacharian 1o 
receive the salutations of the precise, formal men, with thn 
broad phylacteries, who are making long prayoi-n at Ihe 
comers of the streets, or carrying acn)88 the ntetoly bn«Un 
that joins Zion to the temple their tithes of anine, mint, nrnl 
cammin. The Sanhedrim has still control over mat fnrR of 
religion, and there is something imposing in the ap]>earan«'n 
of that fine hall, reared alofl; on ]>icrs and avohen chme to 
the temple, where the council nicotH ; but Zac^harinn pannut 
have much sympathy with the liil1i*1s, and ShinnniniR, and 
other great rabbins, who seem to lovo. tlnMi- »»wn Imilitituis 
ao much, and the word of Ood so littln. Thn tpuiplo l«< nn 
doubt much improved, and these long ci)lonnnfloH,i»ni»pfiil«'d 
hy Corinthian columns of purest nmrbln, ft»rin nnblo imivit 
inga for its courta; but are ncjfc tlm nmnny phnng»'r« nnd 
aellcra of doves usurping a moro proniiupiit plafp than thny 
ought to have in them, and giving a tiM»n»prfflMti|p aappnt to 
the house of prayer? And wlioro is tlio •;ifV»V of formet 
times 1 Has the glorious old linn nf Uwim atid pnipheti 
Qome to an end! Where is the I'rnni'h nf .Tpwp that was ttf 
bud forth in latter days? I)fH*s nnt nimmnnication with 
Heaven now seem to be cntirply brnk^n nff ? Shade fllMui» 
bod ! may not thy name lie seen mi enr^h stone of' 
walls t 

It might have l)een natural to give way to 
but the spirit of faith would lioar up againei 
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believing heart. In the former history of the Church, the 
darkest hour of night had often been that which preceded 
the dawn. Man's extremity had been Qod'B opportunity. 
It was to be so now, more strikingly than ever. 

Zacharias, on this occasion, had the most honourable ai 
the priestly duties assigned to him : it fell to him, after the 
sacrifice was offered, to enter the holy place with incense, 
and offer it up to God, while the people were silently pray- 
ing outside. While he was thus engaged, the angel Gkibriel, 
the same who had been sent to Daniel five hundred years 
before, appeared to him, and promised that a son, who shonld 
be the forerunner of Messiah, should be bom to him and 
his aged wife Elisabeth. In token of the reality of this 
announcement, Zacharias was struck dumb, and remained 
so till after the birth of his child. In a day or two 
he would leave Jerusalem, and proceed southward to his 
usual residence, a city in the hill-country of Judah ; either 
Hebron, which was a city of the priests, or, as some think^ 
Juttah, five miles farther south. We can fancy the look of 
interest he would cast on Bethlehem, as he passed near it 
on his way, and the feeling of curiosity that would arise in 
his mind as to how the prophecy of Micah would now be 
fulfilled — ^in what manner " the city of David" should send 
forth the " Ruler, whose goings forth were from of old, from 
everlasting," 

Six months roll on, and the angel who visited 2iachariasiB 
sent on a similar errand to a northern city. In the remote 
town of Nazareth, hid among the hills of Galilee, dwells a 
Hebrew maiden named Mary, the lineal descendant of king 
David and the old line of the Hebrew kings ; but not di»- 
tinguishable from the other maidens of Nazareth, except lif 
the greater gentleness of her spirit and purity of her Ufa 
Amid the changes of fortune, she and her family have sunk 
into poverty and obscurity; and, in one sense, they are thank- 
ful for it. If they were wealthy and powerful, they know 
they should excite the suspicions of the blood-thirsty Herod, 
and share the fate of Mariamne and Aristobulus. Perhaps 
it is in order to be removed as far as possible from Herod'a 
notice, that they have taken up their residence in that 
pbecure and distant place. To that maiden Gabriel comei. 
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He aalotes her in wot6b that intimate a career of great di»- 
tSnction, The poor maiden is alarmed. Does this mean 
that she ie to be restored to the ancient honours of her 
ftmUyf No; it means that she is to bring forth a son, 
wfaoee name is to be called Jesus. The ancient prophecy of 
Isai&h is to be fulfilled, — a virgin is to conceive, and to bear 
a son, and to call his name Immanuel — '' God with u&** 

On receiving this intimation, and hearing what had taken 
place in the family of Zacharias, Mary set off on a visit to 
Elisabeth, who was her consul, traversing in her journey 
the whole length of the country. After spending three 
months in the hoUeet fellowship with that godly and exem- 
plary family, she returns to Nazareth, where she is betrothed 
to Joseph the carpenter, also a descendant of David, and a 
devout and exemplary man. Soon after their marriage, a 
decree of Caesar Augustus, requiring a general census or 
r^glBtration of the people, preparatory to their being taxed, 
summons Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, the tity of their 
fiumly. This registration was first carried out, in the way of 
taxation, some ten years after, when Cyrenius was the Eoman 
governor of Syria. Great opposition to the taxation was 
shown by some of the Jews : one Judas of Galilee raised 
an army to resist it, and created great disturbances (see Acts 
V. 37) ; and the question, whether it was lawful to pay it, 
was still eagerly debated in the time of our Lord. In fact, 
it was this taxation that ultimately raised the rebellion in 
Judea, to quell which, forty years after the death of Christ, 
Titus and his legions marched against Jerusalem. 

Mary and her husband proceeded southwards, probably 
l^ the same route which she had traversed a few months 
before; and arriving at Bethlehem, had to take up their 
abode in a place that seems to have been used as a stable. 
The tradition of the monks points to a cave at the extrem- 
ity of the town as the scene of the nativity. A handsome 
ohiirch and convent have been built over this cave, called 
the Church and Convent of the Nativity ; and a silver star in 
the floor of the crypt, or subterranean chamber, is said, in 
these fancifiil legends, to mark the precise spot where the 
Saviour was bom. 

Bethlehem is about six miles south of Jerusalem. The 
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trayeller going from Jerusalem over the long intorvemng 
hill, hardly loses sight of the city where OhriBt was killed 
when he comes in sight of that where he was bom. On a 
ridge of considerable height, descending abruptly on the 
north and east, he sees a small town of a single street, half 
a mile long, whose houses of white stone, crowned with neat 
domes, contrast with the dark green of the olive groves that 
embosom them. The district around is exceedingly rocky, 
— ^more so than usual in that rocky country ; but green cfpots 
of quiet beauty are always to be found in the nooks and 
hollows. Many a fig-grove and vineyard, protected by their 
little watch-towers, adorn the terraces close to the town; 
and if the wild Bedouins would suffer those fine wide- 
stretching plains to be cultivated, the place would be again 
true to its ancient name — Bethlehem, ^ the house of bread" 
Never was place so rich in sacred associations. There is the 
spot where Jacob had his first great grief, when his beloved 
Rachel was taken from him. There are the fields where 
Buth came to reap when she won the heart of Boaz, and on 
which she and her husband afterwards made so many reapers 
happy. There are the plains where David kept his father's 
sheep, and learned to sing those songs that to the end of 
time are to supply the worship of all nations,— alike in the 
coral islands of the south, in the churches and cathedrals of 
Europe, and among the forests of the distant west. It was 
in these plains the shepherds were keeping their flocks by 
night, when the announcement that has gladdened so many 
millions of hearts was made by the angel — " Fear not ; for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is bom this day in the dty of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." It was here, 
too, that the great gospel anthem fell upon their ears in all its 
divine beauty and thrilling force, — " Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men !" Never, 
to the end of time, can Bethlehem cease to be surrounded 
with a halo of glory, or to awaken a thrilling interest in 
every Christian bosom. 

A three hours' journey would at any time carry Maiy 
from Bethlehem to Jerusalem ; so that she might easily pre- 
sent her child in the temple, with the humble offering of the 
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tnitle-doveB or yonng pigeons, and return the same day to 
Bethlehem. It must hare been after the visit to the temple, 
when Simeon and Anna recognised the child of promise, 
that the wise men from the east arrived at Bethlrliem. 
Iliese men came from Chaldsea, or Persia, or some of tho 
oonntries where the Jews had settled at the time of the 
captivity ; and their expectation of the birth of a king of the 
Jews was doubtless founded upon the Hebrew prophecies^ 
Ferhaps they were led to connect his birth with the appear- 
ance of a star, by the pro]>hecy of Balaam (who was a native 
of Mesopotamia) : ** There shall come a Star out of Jacol\ 
and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and sliall smite tho 
comers of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth." It 
has been attemptc<l to be shown by some astronomers, of 
whom the distinguished Kepler was one, that at the timo 
of Christ*s birth there was a remarkable conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn ; which they regard as " tho 
star" seen by the wise men. Tliis may have been ; but it 
does not fulfil all that is said by Matthew about the star 
(ii. 9). It was a star that moved before them, until it rested 
over the very place where the infant Jesus was. It must 
have shed down its rays in some remarkable way, so as to 
indicate a particular spot—a thing which, in ordinary cir- 
oamstanccs, the stars and planets never do. 

The nimour of tho birth of a new king roused all the 
jealousy of Herod, and drew out his savage edict for the 
slaughter of the babes of Bethlehem. But the warning of 
the angel placed Joseph and his family beyond the reach of 
danger. Egypt aflTordcd them a refuge. Nothing is known 
of their residence there. Egypt was now a Roman ))rovince. 
The line of its Pharaohs and that of its Ptolemys had Umu 
alike cut short. Notwithstanding tho vast antiquity of its 
monarchy, it can only be reganlcd as one of tho many con- 
trasts to the kingdom of the infant who now visited it—the 
only kingdom that cannot be destroyed. 

Herod did not long survive the massacre of Bethlehem. 
A few months after, he died of a disease which is deserilKnl 
as a very horrible complication. It consisted of a slow fever, 
with ulceration of the bowels, and other ulcerations tlmt bred 
worms, — swollen feet, want of breath, and convulsion fli 
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Knowing how the Jews hated him, he fell upon a noTd jiLuk 
of securing (as he thought) a general lamentation at his 
death. He summoned all the principal men of the kingdom 
to appear at Jericho, where he lay; shut them up in the 
circus, and commanded his sister, Salome, who had insta- 
gated him to many of his murders, and her husband, to put 
them to death as soon as he should be dead. But the sayage 
order was not obeyed. Herod died in his seventieth year, 
after having reigned thirty-seven years as king of the Jews. 
On his death, his dominions were divided among three of his 
sons. Abchelaus got Judsea, Samaria, and Idumaea; Philip 
got Auranitis, Trachonitis, I^aneas, and Batanea, — ^partly in 
Sjrria, pcu*tly in Palestine ; and Hebod Antipas got Galilee 
and Peraea, — this last being now the name of part of the dis- 
trict east of the Jordan. On returning from Egypt, Joseph, 
knowing something of the cruel character of Archelaua, 
deemed it unsafe to settle in his dominions ; and therefore 
returned to the obscure town where he formerly resided, and 
buried himself among the hills of Galilee. 

For well-nigh thirty years Nazareth was the earthly home 
of the Incarnate Son of God. Once only is that long period 
broken in upon in the sacred narrative ; one solitary floweret 
is plucked for us from the enclosed garden of the thirty yeam 
It is in connection with the Saviour's first visit to Jerusalem, 
to attend the passover, on his reaching the age of twelve,— 
the age at which the Jews considered that a boy became **a 
child of the law.** Missed, on the way home, from the (Gali- 
lean caravan, Joseph and Mary returned in search of him to 
Jerusalem, and found him with the doctors in the temple, 
both hearing them and asking them questions. His inquiries 
would probably turn on the festivai which they had been 
celebrating, and the deliverance which it commemorated: 
he would be eager to know their views on the import of the 
sacrifice, — ^what was denoted by the sprinkled blood? how did 
the deliverance from 'Egypt represent the great deliverance? 
and how was the great Deliverer to work out the great 
Eedemption ? Some think that it was at this time that the 
human mind of Jesus arrived at a clear conviction that he 
was the Messiah, and that his great business on earth was 
the salvation of men. The human soul of Jesus, though in 
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peraonal nnioii with the Divine nature, *' grow in knowlo(l>^ 
and in wisdom ;** and it must have grown up, nt some time, 
to the knowledge of this wonderful truth. Ilia answer to 
the somewhat sharp reproof of his mother — ** Wist yo not 
that I must he about My Father's business?"— shtiwinl that 
already he had learned to regard GihI as }XH;uliiir1y his Father, 
and €k)d*s work as pre-eminently his business. Yet, when ho 
retomed to Nazareth, he continued subjeot to his parents; 
and nowhere in Galilee, or elsewhere, eoulil tlu^re liave Ixvu 
found a youth more affeetionate or res]UH'tl\il tlian Jesus 
was to Joseph and Mary. 

The silence of Scripture reganling this long i^eriod of 
the life of Christ deepens our interest in Narjireth and its 
neighbourhood, and make« us eagerly question ever\' moun- 
tain, rock, and tree, to aid our conct^ptioiia of his early life. 

The district in which Nazarotii was situatiMi was of old 
the territory of Zebulun. The town its(*lf is not nauunl in 
the Old Testament at all, nor in the New, except as tho 
early dwelling-place of our Lord. The upjMT |»avt (^f tho 
district of Galileo had l)eeu sulnlucd and do])o]nilate(l at a 
very early period by tho king of Assyria («oe oh. x. ]>. 245); 
and from that time its ]H)pulation had Ihhmi niixod and 
heterogcueoiiB. In tho New Testament it is rallod " (ilaliloo 
of the Gentiles** (Matt iv. 15), on account of the admixture of 
Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks, and Aralw, with the .lews. 
From this circumstance tho Galileans ac<]uircd a strong 
provincial character and dialect, rough and uncouth, which 
made them obnoxious to the Jews. Yet for this reason 
their pride and pn^judices against a)>])arent. iTinovatiouH in 
religion wore less extreme, and the district was more suit- 
able than that of Judwa would have lH*en, lH)th for Christ's 
private residcnco and for tho cummencement of his publio 
ministiy. 

The town of Nazaroth lies in a small ])]a{n or basin among 
the hills that fonu tho upper ur northern boundary of the 
plain of Efidraelon. '* FiiU^on gently rounded hills seem as 
if they had mot to form an enclosuro for this ]N*ae(*fid Imsin : 
they rise round it like tho edge of a sh<*ll, to guard it from 
intrusion. It is a rich and Ivautiful field in the midst of 
these green hills, abounding in gay ilowi^rs, in iig-irees, suudl 
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gardens, hedges of the prickly pear ; and the dense rieh grass, 
affords an abundant pasture. The expression of the old 
topographer Quaresmius was as happy as it is poetical, — 
' Nazareth is a rose; and, like a rose, has the same rounded 
form, enclosed by mountains as the flower by its leaves.' 
The village stands on the steep slope of the south-western 
side of the valley ; its chief object, the great Franciscan Oon« 
vent of the Annunciation, with its white campanile and 
brown enclosure."* 

The present population of the town is about three thou- 
sand souls, the greater part of whom profess the Christian 
faith. The monks, as usual, have studded it with '* holy 
places." The convent is said to cover the spot where the 
Virgin lived. Under the church is the grotto where she 
received the salutation of the angel, and over which once 
stood the house which, to escape contamination from the 
Mussulmans, wandered through the air to Loretto in Italy. 
Two miles off is a hill called the Mount of Precipitation, 
said to be that from which the Kazarenes wished to cast 
Jesus down ; but this is plainly an error : on the hill where 
the city is built are several abrupt precipices, 40 or 50 feet 
high, over one or other of which they probably attempted to 
force him. The Fountain of the Virgin, in the vicinity of 
Nazareth, may have been frequented by Mary, with the 
other maidens of the place : a Greek tradition affirms that 
it was here that Gabriel made the annunciation to her. 
But the charm of the spot is rudely broken by the scene that 
usually attracts the notice of travellers,— the quarrels of the 
jgirls who come for water, contending who shall have the 
earliest supply. 

These monkish traditions are quite unsatisfactory, and the 
traveller turns from them with relief to study the great 
natural features of the landscape, and think how these must 
have appeared to the eye and impressed the mind of Jesus. 
" I walked out alone," says Dr. Robinson, " to the top of the 
western hill above Nazareth, where, quite unexpectedly, 
a glorious prospect opened on the view. The air was per- 
fectly clear and serene. There lay the magnificent plain of 

* Stauley'tt Sinai and Faleitinei p. 362L 
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Esdiaelon, or at least all its western part : on the left was 
seen the round top. of Tabor over the intervening hills, with 
portions of the Little Hennon and Gilboa, and the opposite 
mountains of Samaria, extending;; towards CarmcL Then 
came the long line of Carmel itself, with the Convent of 
Elias on its northern end, and Haifa on the shore at its 
foot In the west lay the Mediterranean gleaming in the 
morning sun ; Mount Carmel extending far out into the sea, 
and dipping his feet in the waters. Below, on the north, 
was spread another of the beautiful ])lains of northern 
Pslestine, called El-Biittauf ; beyond it, long ridges, runTiing 
firom east to west, rise one above another, until tlic mou]i- 
tains of Safed overtop them all, on which that place is seen, 
— ^ a city set upon an hilL* Farther towards the right is a 
sea of hills and mountains, backed by the higher ones beyond 
the Lake of Tiberias, and on the north-east by the majestic 
Hennon with its icy crown. ... I remained for some hours 
npon this spot, lost in the contemplation of the wide pro- 
spect, and of the events connected with the scenes around. 
In the village below, the Saviour of the world had passed 
his childhood; and the features of nature that met our eyes 
must once have met his. He must often have visited the 
fountain near which we had pitched our tent ; his feet must 
frequently have wandered over the adjacent hills ; and his 
eyea doubtless have gazed upon the splendid prospect from 
this very spot. Here the Prince of Peace looked down upon 
the great plain, where the din of battle so oft had rolled, 
and the garments of the warrior been dyed in blood : and he 
looked out too upon that sea, over which the swift ships 
were to bear the tidings of his salvation to nations and to 
continents then unknown. How has the moral aspect of 
things been changed! Battles and bloodshed have, indeed, 
not ceased to desolate this unhappy country, and gross 
darkness now covers the people; but from this region a 
light went forth which has enlightened the world, and un- 
veiled new climes ; and now the rays of that light begin to 
be reflected back from distant isles and continents, to illu- 
minate anew the darkened land where it first sprung up.'** 
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Political cbangea 
Ministry of John. 
"Thedeserta** 
Baptism of Jesaa, 



Herod Antipaa. 
Death of Jobn. 
Temptation of Jetoa. 
Qoarantania. 



Before our Lord left Nazareth, to commence his public 
ministry, an important change had occurred in the govern- 
ment of Judaea. Even before Christ's first passover, great 
complaints had been forwarded to Rome against Archelaos; 
in consequence of which he was deposed from his office, after 
holding it ten years. Judaea was now taken more directiy 
under Roman authority and Roman law ; it was reduced to 
a Roman province, and administered by a Roman pro- 
curator. The seat of the supreme government was removed 
from Jerusalem to Csesarea. Nothing could have been more 
exact than the fulfilment of the prophecy of Jacob as to the 
time of Christ's coming : " The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, ttntU Shiloh 
come" Had the coming of Christ taken place a few yeani 
later, this prophecy would not have been so literally fulfilled 

Augustus Csesar having died A.D. 14, Tiberius, his adop- 
ted son, succeeded him. Tiberius had shared the empire 
with Augustus for a few years before, and the date of John 
the Baptist's appearance in public life given in Luke iii 1, 
is reckoned from the earlier period. The unpopularity d 
the Roman governors at Jerusalem naturally gave rise to 
much disagreement between them and the high priests ; and 
as the governors claimed and exercised the power of remov- 
ing the high priests from office, many changes occurred. At 
the time of our Lord's crucifixion, the office was held in some 
sense by two — ^Annas and his son-in-law, Caiaphas (Luke 
iii. 2). In the year 26, according to the amended chronology, 
or 30 of the common era, Tiberius sent to Jerusalem, as pro- 
curator, Pontius Pilate, a man who is represented as having 
been a great tyrant, and addicted to every crima Herod 
Antipas continued to be tetrarch of Galilee ; and his brother 
Philip, of Itursea and Trachonitis. These men continued in 
their respective offices till after the death of our Lord. 
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Whfle the Bedeemer himself was quietly preparing for his 
great work in the fox north at Nazareth, his forerunner, 
John the Baptist, was acquiring fitness for his office at the 
opposite extremity of the land. Being a priest, John would 
in all likelihood receive the high education which the priests 
usually got, embracing a very thorough training in the law 
and the prophets. Probably it was as he approached the 
ige of thirty (when the education of a priest was completed) 
that, waxing strong in spirit, he retired into the deserts, 
and remained there till his public ministry began. This was 
not a very unusual course in those times. Many pious per- 
sons, as we loam from Joscphus, disgusted with tiie comip- 
tions and worldly spirit of the times, retired into wilderness 
spots, and taught and trained followers in accordance with 
their own religious views. Josephus himself, " on hearing 
of one named Banus, who spent his life in the desert, wear- 
ing such clothing as might be had from trees, eating the food 
which the ground spontaneously supplied, and using frequent 
ablutions of cold water by day and night, for purix>ses of 
purification, took him as his exemplar ; and having con- 
tinued with him three years, and attained his object, re- 
turned to the city.*' At first the haunts of John would be 
those desert wilds, east of Hebron and a(\jacent to the 
shores of the Dead Sea, where David hid from Saul ; and in 
these spots, we may believe, he wouhl ponder the Psalms 
▼ery deeply, especially those in whicli Messiah and his king- 
dom are the subjects of the song. But when he began to 
preach, and especially to baptize, he would find it necessary 
to leave that " dry and thirsty land, wherein was no water," 
and advance toward the shores of the Jordan. There ho 
seems to have taken his usual station, near the place where 
the Israelites crossed under Joshua, and £l\jah before his 
translation, and near the road which would be passed by 
persons travelling to or from the country cast of the 
Jordan. 

John represented and embodied the spirit of the law and 
the prophets. That holy reverence for Gkni, which was the 
great characteristic of the piety of the patriarchs and the 
other Hebrew worthies, raised John the Baptist iar above 
the ordinaiy feais and frailties of humanity. His heart was 
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profoundly stirred by the prevailing sins of the day : it was 
awfiil to him to think of the way in which God's authority 
was trampled under foot ; and with a heart that neither 
feared nor faltered, he rebuked the manifold wickedness that 
prevailed. He summoned all men to repent, especially on 
the ground that the kingdom of heaven was at hand; and he 
baptized those who believed his message and showed signs 
of repentance and eager desire for forgiveness of sin. From 
the very first he declared that he was not the Christ, but 
that the Christ had come, and that his glory was so surpass- 
ing that he was not worthy to loose the latchet of his shoe. 
Immense crowds flocked to hear him; and the sensation 
produced was quite remarkable. The people exhibited once 
more that readiness to be borne along, for a short time, by a 
great wave of religious enthusiasm, which had characterized 
them in the times of David, Solomon, and Hezekiah. After 
a time, Jesus himself, crossing probably from Nazareth by 
the plain of Esdraelon, and coming down the Jordan valley^ 
reached the station of the Baptist, and presented himself for 
baptism. The Baptist hesitated, under a sense of unworthi- 
ness; but Jesus pressed his request, and was baptized. 
Immediately the heavens were opened, the Holy Ghost 
descended like a dove, and rested on Jesus ; and a voice from 
heaven proclaimed, " This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased." After a time Jesus seems to have returned 
to John, who bore testimony to him as " the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world." In these beautiful 
words John showed that he had attained a clear knowledge 
of Christ's work as the sin-bearer — ^the atoning Saviour, such 
as few even of the pious then possessed. 

The career of this noble and fearless man was cut short, 
twelve or eighteen months after, by Herod Antipas, the 
tetrarch of Galilee. John had incurred Herod's displeasure 
by an act of noble faithfulness. Nothing was more common 
in those times than for princes to take other men's wives, or 
divorce their own, just as the fancy struck them. Augustus 
Caesar had done it, and had even compelled others to do it. 
The horrid practice would naturally descend, in a looser 
form, to the lower ranks of society, spreading pollution and 
disorder, and corrupting society at the fountain-head. With 
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hii usual boldiiBM^ John attacked the vice in the person of 
its highest lepresentatiYe in the land. Herod had token 
Hezodias, his brother Philip's wife, and John declared to 
him that it was a sin. For this he was cast into prison ; 
and when the daughter of Herodias pleased him at a danc- 
ing-feast, and got leave to ask what she cliose, her request 
was for the head of John the Baptist. The king, though 
Bony, had not courage to resist the horrid demand The 
holy man's head was given to this abandoned girl, in whom, 
as in her mother, those gentle and modest feelings which are 
the real ornament of the female sex were completely extin- 
guished. Herod did not long civjoy the power which he had 
abused so greatly. His troubles originated in this very alli- 
ance with Herodias. His former wife, a daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia, disgusted with his proceedings, fled to her 
fiither, who invaded Herod and defeated him. Afterwards 
he fell into disgrace at Bome, and was banished to Spain, 
where he, with his family, died in misery. 

Shortly after his baptism, Jesus was led up by the Spirit 
into the wilderness, where he underwent his memorable 
temptation. From the use of the expression *' led up^' and 
from the wilderness in question being called emphatically 
*^lke wilderness," it is likely that the scene of the temptation 
was that wild desert tract up from the Jordan, lying between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, usually called at Jenisalem "the 
wilderness" — the scene of the parable of the good Samaritan. 
A hill in the neighbourhood of Jerirho, named, from the 
forty days' fast, Quarantania, is pointed out by tradition as 
the scene of the temptation ; and its peculiariy ])leak, wild, 
and sterile character answers to the supposition. 
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Our limits do not allow us to follow in detail the narrative 
of Christ's ministry, so as to specify in their order all th« 
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places he vinted, and the diaooiines or mkadeB connected 
with each. We shall, therefore^ confine our attention to a 
few oi the leading scenes of COuiBf s ministfT, and tiy to 
throw np(Hi his doings and discourses the light which is de- 
rived from the places and drcumstances with which they are 
associated. 

The earlier and greater part of Christ's public ministry 
was exercised in the neighbourhood of the Sea of GkJilee, as 
it was locally called, or, in the more correct language of the 
Gkntile writer Luke, the Lake of Grennesaret The first of 
all his miracles was performed at a village called Oana in 
Galilee (now a ruin), where, by turning water into wine, 
Christ seemed to indicate his power to sweeten and increase 
the comforts of human life. Crossing eastwards from the 
hills of Galilee, the traveller reaches a plain, called the Plain 
of Hattin, memorable in the history of the Crusades for the 
total defeat (a.d. 1187) of Guy of Lusignan, king of Jeru- 
salem, and the Christian army, by the forces of Saladin. In 
this -piain stands the hUl commonly called the Mountain of 
Beatitudes, and said to be that from which the Serm(m 
on the Mount was delivered. It is a square hill, not above 
60 feet high, with two summits, and a platform between 
them on which a multitude might find accommodation. From 
the top of this hill the Sea of Galilee is well seen. It is re- 
markable how widely travellers have differed in their accounts 
of the beauty of the lake. In Dr. Clarke's view, it is longer 
and finer than any of the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and only inferior to Loch Lomond in Scotland. 
Dr. Eobinson confesses that even the moderate expectations 
he had formed of its romantic beauty were disappointed. 
Mr. Stanley does not undertake to pronounce on the ques- 
tion of its beauty, but dwells upon its peculiar features. The 
following particulars are given on his authority :* In size, 
the lake is about thirteen miles long by six broad ; but m the 
clearness of the Eastern atmosphere it looks smaller. What 
makes it unlike English lakes is its deep depression, which 
gives it something of the strange, unnatural character that 
belongs to the Dead Sea. On the east side, the hills are flat, 

* See Sinai and Palestine, pp. 369, tt teq. 
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bat on the north and west more varied and picturesque. 
Descending through the rocky walls which encompass it, the 
traveller meets with the thorn-tree and palm, and other pro- 
ducts of a tropical climate. Near the south, the steaming 
waters at the baths of Tiberias indicate that the volcanic 
agency, which in former times left such an impression on 
the wlM>le district, is still at work. A strip of level sandy 
beach surrounds the lake, from which the hills ascend, 
usually in gentle grassy slopes, broken by abrupt precipitous 
diffo, the bright oleander and other plants often forming a 
pleasant fringe along the shore. On the western side, an 
abundant supply of springs give birth to a verdure and fer- 
tility not found on the eastern. At one part of the shore, 
at the north-west comer, the mountains recede, leaving a 
level, well-watered, fertile plain, five miles wide, and six or 
seven miles long. This plain is the ** land of Gennesarct," 
10 closely identified with Christ's teaching and labours. 
Four springs pour their streams through it; magnificent 
6(xm fields show the riches of the soil ; along the shore a 
thick jungle of thorn and oleander affords a home to a 
multitude of birds ; and the appearance of the whole gives a 
vivid conception of what the vale of Siddim must have been 
in the days of Lot — " weU watered everywhere, before the 
Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of 
the Lord, like the land of JElgypt." 

In the days of our X<ord the plain of Gcnncsaret was 
crowded with cities and villages. Here stood Capernaum 
and Ghorazin, one of the Bethsaidas, Magdala, and many 
other places, the very sites of which can hardly be dis- 
tinguished. Besides land occupations, fishing was prose- 
cated with the greatest activity. ^* Two of the villages on 
the lake (the western and eastern Bethsaida, — * house offish*) 
derived their name from their fisheries ; and all of them sent 
fi»th their fishermen by hundreds over the lake ; and when 
we add the crowd of ship-builders, the many boats of traffic, 
pleasure and passage, we see that the whole basin must have 
bew a focus of life and energy, — the surface of the lake con- 
stantly dotted with the white sails of vessels flying before 
the mountain-gusts, as the beach sparkled with the houses 
and palaces^ the (qmagogues and the temples of the Jewish 
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or Roman inhabitants."* It must have been an ^mMJiig 
contrast to the present deserted condition of the lake, where, 
in Dr. Robinson's time, a single boat was all that floated 
upon its waters ! 

It was a sort of " manufacturing district" for Gkdilee, — a 
busy, active, bustling place. " Traders and travellers from all 
quarters frequented it, by whom the fame of Jesus would be' 
quickly carried all the country round ; while men and women 
of all classes and characters might readily be met witL 
Here were many * weary and heavy laden,' toiling in that 
tropical clime under exhausting burdens ; publicans sitting 
by the water-side at the receipt of custom; Roman soldiers 
with their slaves guarding the palace, or protecting the 
interests of Herod ; * women who were sinners,' attracted by 
the wealth or the licentiousness of the inhabitants; and 
hardy boatmen, filled with the faithful and grateful spiril 
by which that peasantry was always distinguished, who 
would supply the energy and docility which Christ needed 
for his followers. The copious fisheries of the lake noir 
assmned a new interest. The two boats by the beach; 
Simon and Andrew casting their nets into the water ; James 
and John on the shore washing and mending their nets ; the 
toiling all the night and catching nothing ; the great multi- 
tude of fishes, so that the net brake ; Philip, Andrew, and 
Simon, from Bethsaida, * the house of fisheries ;' the casting 
a hook for the first fish that cometh up ; the net cast into 
the sea and gathering of every kind ; — all these are images 
that could occur nowhere else in Palestine but in this one 
spot, and which from that one spot have now paesed into 
the religious language of the civilized world; and in theif 
remotest applications, or even misapplications, have con^ 
verted the nations, and shaken the thrones of Europe." t 

An earnest spirit, like that of Jesus, toiling amid such a 
teeming population, and constantly filled with the sense of 
its spiritual miseries, could not obtain necessary rest or 
retirement, except by quitting the locality and getting into 
quite another scene. The mountains round the Lake of 
Gennesaret, especially those to the east, afforded to Jesus 

• Stanley, p. 875* f n)icL p. 877. 
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•uitable and easily reached places of repose. He had but 
to retire a few miles from the shore, or to cross to the hills 
on the other side of the lake, to find a region as still and 
solitaiy as his usual residence was active and bustling. 
Hence the frequent references to '* the mountains," where he 
spent nights in prayer ; and to the " desert places," where he 
called his disciples to rest, on the other side of the lake. 
An hour's walk or sail would at any time transport him 
from the bustle and strife of the streets of Capernaum to the 
stillest wilds of the desert 

It IS to this spot, then, or its neighbourhood, that we are 
to refer nearly all that is recorded of the life of Jesus, to 
the end of the 16th chapter of Matthew. Yonder, a little 
way off, between the projecting " horns of Hattin," he de- 
livered the Sermon on the Mount, encouraged the poor in 
■piriti taught Mb followers to pray " Our Father," and spoke 
of the broad road and the narrow way. The objects around 
■applied him with natural and apt illustrations. The tulips 
and anemones on the plain below suggested the image of 
^the Ulies of the field ;" the numerous birds, in their bright 
and Taried plumage, fluttering over the thickets near the 
lake, that of the ^ fowls of the air ;" the fields, the rocks, 
the sea, and the desert, had all their part in the appeal,— 
** What man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will 
he give him a stone ? or if he ask a fish, will ho give him a ser- 
pent r Perhaps the great crowded highway passing between 
the cities, contrasted with some lonely mountain path, sug- 
gested the image of the broad and the narrow way; while 
■ome stable edifice built on the rock, and some slender shed 
by the sandy bed of a winter torrent, may have furnished 
the dosing image of the wise and foolish builders. Of the 
parables that derive vividness from the neighbouring sceneiy, 
that of the sower is specially remarkable. " A slight recess 
in the hill-side, close upon the plain [of Geuucsarot], dis- 
doaed at once," says Mr. Stanley, " every feature of the great 
parable. There was the undulating com field descending to 
the water's edge. There was the trodden pathway running 
through the midst of it, with no fence or edge to prevent 
the seed from falling here and there on either sida of it, or 
upon it ; itself hard with the constant tramp of horse and 
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mule and htunan feet. There was the good rich soil, 
which distinguishes the whole of that plain and its neigh- 
bourhood from the bare hills elsewhere descending into the 
lake, and which, where there is no interruption, produces 
one vast mass of corn. There was the rocky ground of the 
hill side protruding here and there through the com fieldi^ 
as elsewhere through the grassy slopes. There were the 
large bushes of thorn — ^the *nabk,* that kind of which 
tradition says that the crown of thorns was woven — spring- 
ing up, like the fruit-trees of the more inland parts, in the 
very midst of the waving wheat."* 

What precious words of instruction, what deeds of mercy 
and love, what glorious visions of the kingdom of heaven, 
are connected with this lake and that little plain! And 
what blessed effects may not the remembrance of the words 
Bpoken and the deeds done here have on our hearts, if we 
drink in the spirit of them ! How many unbelieving thoughts 
may they rebuke, and how many distressing feelings may 
they remove ! Are we burdened by the sense of guilt ? Here 
stood the house through whose roof the paralytic was let 
down, and where the words were spoken, " Son, be of good 
cheer ; thy sins be forgiven thee." Are we oppressed by the 
sense of inward disease and corruption? On yonder strand 
stood the Roman custom-house, where, at a feast to publi- 
cans and sinners, Jesus said, " They that are whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick; I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance." Are we struggling 
with special temptations of the devil, or special infirmitieB 
of the spirit? It was amid these scenes that Jesus rebuked 
the unclean spirit in the synagogue of Capemaimi, — " Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him ;" it was here that he healed 
the blind and cleansed the leper; it was on yonder shore of 
Gadara, where the green slopes and rocky cliffs descend to 
the sea, and the tombs are seen hewn out of the rock at the 
mouth of the ravine, that the whole legion of devils, driven 
out of the wretched demoniac, rushed into the herd of swine; 
it was in this plain that the woman with the issue of blood 
pressed through the crowd to touch the hem of his garment, 



* Stanley, pp. 425, 428. 
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and leeeiyed at last the cheering asBorance, ^ Daughter, be 
of good comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole." Are ve 
bowed down in spirit by a mingled burden of care and sin 
and sorrow f It was on these shores the words were spoken, 
''Ckime onto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest** Do our faithless hearts ever 
ilann ns lest we be abandoned to want) It was in yonder 
desert place the five loaves and two fishes furnished a meal 
for five thousand. Does it ever seem as if our Master had 
forgot us, and adverse winds were about to dash us to ruin) 
It was over the bosom of that lake the wild storm swept 
which made the disciples cry to the sleeping Jesus, " Master, 
caiest thou not that we perish ? Then he arose, and rebuked 
the winds and the waves, and there was a great calm.** Do 
we sometimes turn cold in our love to him, and languid in 
our service) It was on yon glistening shingle that the risen 
Saviour appeared to his disciples ; there he addressed to Peter 
the searching question, '* Lovest thou me ;** and there, too, he 
gave the conunand, "" Follow thou me." ^ Yes, thou lovely 
Lake of Gkdilee, though thy mountains are now barren, thy 
cities and villages in ruins, and thy fields and gardens 
desolate, — though the fishermen have disappeared from thy 
waters, and the inhabitants fled from thy shores, yet these 
naked and scorched mountains, these solitary ruins, these 
waste fields, and that deserted sheet of water, all speak of 
peace to the weaiy traveller. Whatever changes time has 
here produced, Jesus is ever the same ; and we may be filled 
with joy and peace in believing, when every object on which 
the ^e can rest brings to our remembrance the love and 
compassion of Jesus. ' Peace be unto thee,' * Depart in 
peace,* are the sounds borne upon the breeze around the 
Sea of Galilee. ' Yes,* responds the soul, ' for He is my 
peace.*"* 

Besides traversing several times the whole district of (Ga- 
lilee during his ministry, our Lord made some excursions to 
more distant places. On one of these occasions, deeming it 
prudent, perhaps, to get beyond the jurisdiction of Herod, 

• V«n de V«lde*s Syria and PtfartlDe, M SM. 
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he came to tlie district of Phoenicia, ''the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon." ^Notwithstanding all the changes that had passed 
over it, Tyre was still a strong citadel and a flourishing port ; 
eclipsed partly hy the Greek mercantile cities, but still carry- 
ing on much of that busy traffic which, in the days of the 
prophets, had made its merchants princes and its traf- 
fickers the honourable of the earth. Regarding Christ's 
emotions in connection with this remarkable country, we have 
but a single hint. He seems to have found a greater sus- 
ceptibility to right impressions among the people there than 
in his own country ; so that, when he reproved Chorasdn and 
Bethsaida for their impenitence, he added the remarkable 
testimony, " If the mighty works which were done in yon 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes." * The only incident re- 
eorded in connection with Christ's visit to this place, is the 
cure of the daughter of the Syro-phoenician woman. By his 
mercy to her he showed that even the once doomed and 
banned descendants of Canaan were not excluded from the 
sphere of his love and the reach of his blessings. 

Another of Christ's more distant excursions was to the 
region of Csesarea Philippi, near the sources of the Jordan. 
This Csesarea was formerly called Paneas ; it had just been 
repaired by the tetrarch Philip, and named Csesarea after the 
emperor, Tiberius Caesar, and Philippi after himsel£ It 
was situated at the foot of Mount Hermon, at the entrance 
to the noble valley between the ridges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon. It was but a few miles from Dan, the 
most northerly city of Palestine in former times, and the 
shrine of one of Jeroboam's idolatrous calves. When the 
Macedonians obtained possession of the country, they built 
at this place a shrine for Pan, the god of shepherds; whence 
the old name of the place, Paneas, and the present one, 
Banias, have come. In a precipitous face of the rock is a large 
dim grotto, with a niche, empty now, but formerly contain- 
ing the statue of Pan; and other niches, which were the 

* This saying is recorded In Matt xL 21, and the visit to Tyre and Sidon not 
tin Matt xr. 21 ; bat it is generally understood that Matthew arranges bis 
narrative more by tu^ecU and plcMt than by chronology; so that the yiait mof 
have occurred previous to the rebuke^ 
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BhrineB of the nymplLB. To this spot, perhaps, Jesus would 
come, to see the Jordan flowing out from the rock ; and here 
he might see the niches, and the inscriptions showipg in 
whoae honour they were made. It has been thought by 
tome that it was the twofold pagan association of this place 
—with Jeroboam's Egyptian calf and the Greek shrine of 
Ban — ^that led Christ to take the opportunity of speaking 
piiyately to his followers of his Messiahship and his ap- 
proaching kingdom : for it was here that he asked them, 
" Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am)" It was 
here that he commended Peter for his bold and frank con- 
hmion, *" Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.'* 
It was here, too, that he began to show them how he must 
go to JeruABilem and be killed, and raised again, and thus 
become the fountain of a river of life, the streams of wliich, 
flowing far wider than Jordan, would spread salvation and 
beauty over every country of the globe. It is interesting, in 
this connection, to recall the old legend, — " that when the 
heavenly host told the shepherds of Bethlehem of the birth 
of Christ, a deep groan, heard through all the isles of Greece, 
told that the great Pan was dead, and that all the royalty 
of Oljrmpus was dethroned, and the several deities were sent 
wandering in cold and darkness." 

It seems to have been during this visit to Csesarea Phi* 
Uppi that the transfiguration took place. And certainly the 
lofty summit of Hermon is far more likely to have been the 
■cene of that wonderful event than the humble eminence of 
Mount Tabor. " It is impossible to look up from the plain 
to the towering peaks of Hermon, almost the only moun- 
tain which deserves the name in Palestine, and not bo struck 
with its appropriateness to the scene. That magnificent 
height, mingling with all the views of Palestine from Sho- 
ehem upwards, though often alluded to as the northern bar- 
rier of the Holy Land, is connected with no historical event 
in the Old or New Testament. Yet this fact of its rising 
high above all the other hills of Palestine, and of its sotting 
the last limit to the wanderings of Him who was sont only 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, falls in with the 
supposition which the words inevitably force on us. High 
up on its southern slopes there must be many a point 
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the disciples could be taken apart by themselves. Even 
the transient comparison of the celestial splendour with the 
snow, where alone it could be seen in Palestine, shotdd not, 
perhaps, be wholly overlooked At any rate, the remote 
heights above the sources of the Jordan witnessed the 
moment when, His work in his own peculiar sphere being 
ended, he set his face for the last time to go up to Jero- 
salem.'** 

During our Lord's residence at Capernaum, besides itine- 
rating several times over Gralilee, and making occasional 
excursions to more distant places, such as Sidon and Osesa- 
rea, he went up year by year to Jerusalem, to attend the 
festivals. Both in going and returning " he must needs pass 
through Samaria," except when he preferred the route through 
the plain of Jordan, when Jericho would lie in his way. The 
most memorable occasion of his passing through Samaria 
was the time when he met with the woman at Jacob's well, 
near Sychar — the ancient Shechem. The brief reference in 
the (xospel to the woman's astonishment at a Jew talking 
kindly to a Samaritan, throws a clear but sad light on the 
state of feeling that prevailed between the inhabitants of 
the two districts. We have seen that from the earliest times 
a bitter jealousy characterized the tribe of Ephraim towards 
Judah, or any other tribe that disputed its pre-eminence. 
When Ephraim, or Samaria (as the district was afterwards 
called), was depopulated by the king of Assyria, and a mong- 
rel race, with a worship half Pagan, half Jewish, took the 
place of the former inhabitants, we may believe that the 
feeling of Judah towards them was not more friendly. The 
feeling of the Samaritans was much exasperated when, after 
the Restoration, leave was refused to them to join in build- 
ing the temple at Jerusalem. And when a rival temple was 
built on Mount Gerizim, and a rival priesthood set up under 
Manasseh, the spirit of mutual contempt and hatred reached 
the very climax of bitterness. Christ showed, very beauti- 
fully and nobly, how superior he was to those bitter jeal- 
ousies, not only by speaking kindly to the woman of Samaria, 
but by offering to her, at once and freely, the richest bless- 

* Stanley, pp. 899, 40a. 
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ingiB of Balvation ! He gave a silent but very powerful rebuke 
to that feeling which is so apt to be engendered by differ- 
ences in race, or rank, or religion ; and set a fine example of 
the all-embracing Christian love which he so eagerly en- 
joined his followers to cherish. 

It would be interesting to picture the fceliugs of Christ 
as he sat at the well of Jacob, recalling, perhaps, the count* 
less memories that two thousand years had hung around its 
neighbourhood Abraham dwelling under the oak, and getting 
one of his first promises firom the Lord, in yonder plain ; 
Jacob forced to leave it broken-hearted, through the miscon- 
duct of his sons; Joseph, with his coat of many colours, 
coming unsuspectingly along the plain to look for his 
brethren, and never returning till his bones, carried up from 
ligypt, were buried in yonder field ; Joshua assembling the 
people, first to hear the blessings and curses read out be- 
tween these two hills, Ebal and Gerizim, and then to receive 
his last charge and blessing ; the bold and bad ^imelech 
plotting the massacre of his brethren ; the intrepid Jothani 
standing on yon hill-top, and in his parable of the trees 
giving the first example of that form of address which Jesus 
himself used so largely ; Rehoboam coming here to be 
crowned, finding himself idl but ruined through rash counsel 
and bullying words, and flying in terror to Jerusalem ; the 
many wicked kings that had reigned here or in the neigh- 
bomring cities, and the many holy prophets whose words 
they had disregarded ; — all these could hardly fail to be re- 
called to Christ's mind by the scenery of Sychar. His mind 
could not fail to be sent musing on the long period of pre« 
paration, — the two thousand years that had run on since 
Abrahain, dwelling in this green vale, saw his day afar off, and 
was glad. But now, that preparatory period had come to a 
dose, and the real business of harvest was begun. No 
farther delay was to take place in the great work of gather* 
ing souls; hence the significancy of his words to his dis- 
ciples : '* Say not ye. There are yet four months, and then 
oometh harvest? behold, I say unto you. Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields ; for they are white already to harvest." 

The imagery of our Lord's teaching in Galilee had been 
drawn mainly from fishing and com fields ; in Judsoa and 
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the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, vines and vineyards "be- 
come the prominent figures. For still, as in the days of 
Isaiah, the "inhabitants of Jerusalem and the men of 
Judah/' dwelling, as they did, "in a very fruitful hill," 
"binding their foal unto the vine and their ass's colt 
unto the choice vine," were most accessible to illustrations 
drawn from their staple employment. The parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard (Matt. xx. 1) ; that of the father 
and the two sons whom he sent to work in his vineyard 
(xxi. 28) ; that of the householder and the wicked husband- 
men to whom he let his vineyard (xxi. 33) ; and that of the 
true vine (John xv. 1), were all spoken either at Jerusalem 
or in its neighbourhood. During the earlier visits of Christ 
to Jerusalem, he held his memorable conversation with 
Nicodemus : he cured the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda, and performed other miracles on the Sabbath ; 
thereby shocking the prejudices of the Pharisees, but vindi- 
cating tbe true character of the Sabbath as a day of blessing 
and privilege to man : he rescued and forgave the woman 
caught in adultery ; welcomed publicans and sinners to sal- 
vation ; and delivered the inimitable parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost piece of silver, and the prodigal son. It was 
on occasion of his visits to Jerusalem that the loving heart 
of Jesus began to know, in all its depth of bitterness, the 
sensation of being hated, cursed, blasphemed. Each succe»- 
sive contest with the scribes and Pharisees, ending, as it 
always did, in the triumph of Christ's superior meekness 
and wisdom, only added fuel to the burning fire of their 
jealousy. But now also, as he became familiar with the 
bitterness of human hatred, he came to know better the 
joys of holy human friendship. In the sequestered village 
of Bethany, an hour's walk from Jerusalem, Jesus had dis- 
covered the family, most congenial with his own human 
heart, which earth contained. The holy fellowship eiyoyed 
at night under their humble cottage-roof, served to alleviate 
the pain arising from the conflicts of the day. It was not 
less as an enduring monument to the congenial spirit of that 
family, than as a proof of his own power, that Jesus, on one 
of his later visits, performed the stupendous miracle of 
raising Lazarus from the dead. 
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SKmON IV. — OLOSINO SCENES OF CHRIST'S LIFE AND 

HINISTBY. 



FsnM — ^Banks of Jordan. 
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Burial 
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Resurrection. 


ChrUt'a teaching and work. 
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On occasion of the last visit oiir Lord paid to Jerusalem 
before his death, he travelled by Jericho (Luke zviii. 31, 3d). 
He bad left Gkdilee a short time before, and spent the inter- 
val in Persea, on the opposite side of the Jordan. The usual 
place fbr crossing the river below the Lake of Tiberias was 
the ford at Beth-shan, where the Philistines liad fastened to 
the wall the bodies of Saul and his sons on the fatal day of 
Mount Gilboa ; its ancient name had lately been exchanged 
for the Greek name Scythopolis, from an invasion of wild 
Spythian tribes that had taken place some time before. Mny 
it not have occurred to Jesus, as lie thought of the sad 
end of Israel's first king, so unlike himself though he was, 
that in one respect, a few weeks hence, he should for a time 
share Saul's dreadful feelings, and almost borrow the bitter 
language in which he complained to Samuel — " God hath 
departed from me T During his stay in Pcro^a, he seems to 
have stationed himself near the spot where ho had been 
bi^ized by John. Among other memorable incidents that 
occurred here, was the conversation with the mother of 
James and John, about the chief places of honour in his 
kingdom. The spot seems to have suggested an expression in 
the test which he proposed to those brethren — " Are ye able 
to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized 
with the haptitm thai 1 am baptized wiHi ?** Close to this 
place, on the dark mountain-wall of Moab, was the height 
on which Moses yielded his spirit into the hands of God, 
and also the spot where the chariot of fire and horses of fire 
came for Elyah. Under the thoughts of his own coming 
death-struggle, it would soothe Jesus to remember the 
and tones in which these two prophets, a short time 
on the snowy heights of Mount Hermon, had pi 
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mind for the decease which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem. 

At last, the passovcr drawing nigh, he and his disciples 
recross the Jordan, near the place where Joshua and the host 
of Israel had crossed it, and come to Jericho with its palm 
groves and fountains. That enclosure contains the world- 
renowned balsam-trees which Antony lately gave to Cleo- 
patra ; there is the princely residence where Herod the 
Great died, while the wail of the Bethlehem mothers was 
yet resounding through the land ; and yonder is the circus 
where he enclosed the nobles of Judaea, to make a royal 
mourning in honour of his deatL The fame of Jesus has 
reached the place, and a great multitude has turned out to 
see him. Two blind men by the way-side have raised thdbr 
imploring voices, and are now feasting their wondering ^es 
on the glories of nature. Aloft, on the sycamore-tree, Zao- 
cheus, the rich publican, has taken his place, forgetful of his 
dignity in his eagerness to get a glimpse of the great Gkdilean, 
— ^little thinking how much closer fellowship he is that day to 
have with him,— how he is to give him a twofold welcomei 
— ^as a guest in his house, and as a Saviour in his heart 
Leaving Jericho, Jesus proceeds on his way, repeating to his 
audience the parable of the pounds, climbs up the ste^ 
mountain-pass, traverses the scene of the parable of the 
good Samaritan, and at last reaches the village of Bethany. 
It is a small hamlet, lying in a rocky ravine at the eastern foot 
of the Mount of Olives, which at this point completely shuti 
out Jerusalem from view, and gives to the village an air of 
singular quietness and seclusion. Here, in the much-loved 
cottage of Lazarus and his sisters, he partakes of Martha's 
supper, is anointed with the precious ointment, and speaks 
ominously of his burial Proceeding next day to Jerusalem, 
he is met by the great crowd from the city that have heard 
of his arrival, and rides in triumph over the palmnspread road. 
The path leads first up the eastern side of Olivet, then down 
to Jerusalem on the west. As it passes over the ridge, 
Jerusalem suddenly bursts on the view like a thing of 
enchantment. Beholding the beloved city, the Saviour wept 
over it, and poured out his whole heart in the memorable 
lament : " If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in tbu 
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thy day, the things which belong unto thy iH^aiv ! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes." 

Eveiy traveller speaks of the view of Jonisalom fn^n tho 
Moont of Olives as singularly striking ; ovon thou>;li tlio 
most prominent object now is the Mi>iM.|uo of C)iunr, ychwh 
occupies the site of the ancient teniplo. Tho HUililtni 
mingling in Christ's mind of historic reeolUvtioiiM luul pm 
phetic anticipations, — the thoughts of tho \HiM, "tliin 
Mount Zion which God loved," and of whioh ho Huid, " 'IMiiM 
is my rest, here wiU I dwell," — tho tomplo, nvallhif; tho 
glorious days of David and Solomon, lloxokitili and .limiali, 
Nehemiah and Ezra, and other dcvotod nion, thoMt* t lioiiKlitN 
mingling with the prophetic view of JoruHaltMuV hutK doHo 
lation, guilt, and misery, — of Mohaininodaii iuHuIi. anil 
wrong, of proud error scorning truth, ofwihi l>iK<>(i'.V «ai(. 
raging the name of religion,— filUul hiH o.yoh with toarn 
even in the midst of a triumphal ])r(M*.rHNinii. When ho 
reached tho city he could not refrain from Kivin^ nno prnnf 
of his horror of that profanation which •fcriiHaloni y/m In 
exemplify for ages : he entered tho t<'niplo (aa hn hail ilnno 
once before) and drove from it tho nii'i'(;hanlH that nirih'il 
an their traffic in its very crjurta. A low ilayn woro tlion 
spent by him teaching in tho tonipio and pn-aohnif/ tho 
gospel In the course of thes<; ho anHworod thi^ i|iiint.iiinN of 
the Pharisees and Sadducocs, donoiino^;ri win-m npim hypo 
crites, and foretold the df^truction of JoriiHali'm ami tim 
end of the world. Proljably at ni^ht it. waa hiii piartiro l,o 
return to Bethany. On ono of thoM/: (ttuinnutim^ having/ ^ono 
into the house of Simon, who had onr.^} )fi'.i:u a U\tt'.t, ho 
was anointed by a woman with procioiM oinlnioni, aa it' in 
anticipation of his bariiil. Holy work and holy womhip 
were his two gn.-at proparationa for Win approa/thifii; 
struggle. 

Of the localities in the irnrn^:diat/; u*:tifU}t(>ufUfi*f«\ tif Jttu 
salem specially cf)tu¥:rrAtfA \fy iU*: f'Kifxf/rfM of Jt-Mtn, ihn 
Mount of Olives and thf: Oardf.n of O'-.r.hx'-.rnano hohl a vity 
distinguished p!a^. Tli^ Mount of (f\lvt:n t» a loni/ low 
ridge extending alon;( th^: f:iwX k'uU: tA t.h^ i^iy, *tf\i\\ throws 
several summits, thft hifrh^t fiu\y iL\/iMl 4f/> f^f. iCi^nt-. \.\\t% 
Yallej fA Jehoshaphat, aIthotf;^h rAor^ thaik 27^/i a^//r« th« 
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level of the Mediterranean. Its name was derived from the 
olive groves, that probably flourished at one time in fer 
greater luxuriance than now ; for it is only in one of the 
slopes that anything like an olive forest can now be seen, 
although the tree is still scattered over the hill in more or 
less abundance. Myrtle, pine, and palm trees seem also to 
have abounded in former days, but have now disappeared. 
The hill in our Lord's time must therefore have been more 
richly clothed with foliage, and more adapted for those cahn 
exercises of soul for which Christ resorted to it It was not 
from any of the summits of Olivet (on one of which tradition 
has placed the Church of the Ascension) that Jesus ascended 
to heaven in the view of his disciples, but from Bethany, 
the village at the eastern foot of the hilL 

At the opposite, or Jerusalem foot of Olivet, close to the 
brook Eadron and the Valley of Jehoshaphat, lies the Garden 
of Gethsemane. It is a square of about 150 feet. ^ When 
we saw it in May," says Lieutenant Lynch, " the trees were 
in full bloom ; and altogether, the garden, in its aspects and 
associations, was better calculated than any place I know to 
soothe a troubled spirit. Eight venerable trees, isolated 
from the smaller and less imposing ones which skirt the pass 
of the Mount of Olives, form a consecrated grove. High 
above, on either hand, towers a mountain, with the deep 
yawning chasm of Jehoshaphat between them. Crowning 
one of them is Jerusalem, a living city : on the slope of the 
other is the great Jewish cemetery, — ^a city of the dead. Each 
tree in this grove, cankered and gnarled, and furrowed by 
age, yet beautiful and impressive in its decay, is a living 
monument of the affecting scenes that have taken place 
beneath and around it. The olive perpetuates itself; and 
from the root of the dying parent stem the young tree springs 
into existence. These are accounted one thousand years 
old. Under those of the preceding growth, therefore, the 
Saviour was wont to rest ; and one of the present may mark 
the very spot where he knelt, and prayed, and wept. No 
cavilling doubt can find entrance here. Here the Christian, 
forgetful of the present, and absorbed in the past, can resign 
himself to sad yet soothing meditation. The few purple 
and crimson flowers growing about the roots of the trees 
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will giye ample food for contemplation,— emblems of the 
iuffering and bloody death of the Redeemer." 

The Son of man had now all but accomplished the work 
given him to do. He had shown a spotless example of all 
exoellenoe as a man, — and in that holy human life had 
exhibited the image of the invisible God. He had estab- 
lished his daims to Messlahship, had fulfilled Old Testament 
prophecies and types, wrought miracles, performed acts of 
beneficence, and uttered words of divine power and sweet- 
ness, that diowed clearly that he came from God. He had 
vindicated the law and the prophets from the perversions of 
the rabbins ; had demonstrated that all true goodness must 
oome from the heart ; had shown that a renewed will and a 
pore life are the only real evidence of a right state with 
God; and had denounced, in withering words that could 
never be forgotten, the hollow hypocrisy and pretentious 
formaliiy of the leading religionists of the day. He had 
shown that a spiritual homage is the only acceptable wor- 
ship of God; and had encouraged his followers to render 
that worship by revealing God*s fatherly character and great 
lov6 even for his lost and fallen children. While thus raising 
immensely the standard of holy living, he had revealed him- 
self in his divine nature as the Life of men ; and under such 
emblems as the Living Bread, the Living Water, and the 
Thie Vine, taught them where to find the inward strength 
required for their duty. In his conversation with Nico- 
demns, one of the earliest on record, he had unfolded the 
grand gospel doctrines— Ruin by sin. Regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit, and Reconciliation by the sacrifice of Himself, — 
** Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God" — "Ab Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
so most the Son of man be lifted up ; that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him might not perish, but have eternal life.** 
It now only remained, by his sacrifice on the cross, to 
complete that redemption which Messiah was to achieve ; 
to grapple with the last enemy, and by conquering Death, 
show clearly that he was, as he had said, the " Resurrection 
and the life." 

It is the last evening of his mortal life. The Paschal 
Sapper is over, the i^ptian deliverance is commemorated, 
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and the Lord* a Supper has been inatitui e d to 
the Christian. The feet of the diaeiples have been wadied; 
the traitor has gone out to jmn the hi^ priest* s baad; Hm 
consolatory address has dropped like the hcMiej-eomb upoa 
the disciples' hearts; and the incense of the intenesMxy 
prayer has filled hearen with its fragrance. Nigbt has nov 
fallen, and the Master and his little band seek quiet beyoad 
the walls of the crowded city. They hare passed ibe brook 
Kidron; eight of them ling^ in the Talley, idiile Beta; 
James, and John, accompany him into €kthsenuui& In the 
course of the evening, once and again the thoog^ts of the 
Saviour must have been following Judas : he seems now to 
have an instinctive persuasion that the traitor is at hand. 
The shadow of the hour and power of darkness falls iqxm 
him. Stretched on the bare ground, under the gnarled and 
twisted olives, the struggle of his great agony comes on. 
Not even that heavenly helper, whose white form tiie 
disciples see gliding through the gloom of the night, lutf 
been able to remove his terror. He who has so often said, 
** Fear not," now seems given up to fear. But at last tran- 
quillity returns. And now the glare of torches is seen 
across the Kidron. Nearer the din of rough voices is heard. 
With noisy progress they make straight for Q«thsemane, for 
Judos knows the place. The traitor's kiss is given to the 
Saviour ; he surrenders himself without resistance ; his dis- 
ciples fly ; alone and helpless he goes back a prisoner to the 
city. Ho is conducted to the house of Annas, who sends 
him bound to Caiaphas. In his palace the rest of the 
night is spent. It is a night of weeping, and no joy comeUi 
in the morning. 

Early next day the Sanhedrim assemble, with the chief 
priests and scribes, and find Jesus guilty of a capital ofifenoe. 
But thoy have not the power of inflicting death ; the Roman 
governor must therefore confirm their sentence ; so they lead 
him to the Prsetorium, or judgment-haU of Pilate. An nn- 
oxpootod obstacle to their scheme here presents itself The 
unscrupulous Roman governor has become strangely scrupu- 
lous, and is most unwUling to condemn this eztraordinaiy 
prisoner. As the day wears on, he occupies hour after hoar 
in attempts to release him ; for a strange impression has laid 
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hold of him that this Jesus is not an ordinary criminal, and 
that to give him up to death would be an unpardonable 
oima Hearing that he is a Galilean, he sends him to 
Herod, who is at Jerusalem attending the feast ; and Herod, 
after ft^^mining him, sends him back to the perplexed and 
hesitating Pilate. But at last a skilful appeal to the fears 
of the governor settles the question. He knows how pre- 
eariouB is his hold of office ; and when the cry gets up, " If 
thou let this man go, thou art not CtBsar*s friend," he has 
no longer courage to resist — Jesus is delivered to be crucified, 
and is led away to Calvary.^ At Calvary, or rather Golgotha, 
the Boman punishment of crucifixion is inflicted on him. The 
typical prophecy of the brazen serpent — ** lifted up" — is 
ftdfilled ; as well as that of the paschal lamb, — " a bone of him 
•hall not be broken." Had the Jewish punishment of stoning 
been inflicted, such would not have been the case. Over his 
head the words Jesus of Nazareth, the Kino of the Jews, 
are placed, in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; for all the three 
languages are now spoken in Jerusalem. After hours of pro- 
tracted misery, brightened, however, by the joys of a trium- 
phant faith, the sufferings of Jesus come at last to an end. 
The Prince of Life bows his head and gives up the ghost 
Joseph of Arimathea, a member of the Sanhedrim, goes to 
Pilate and begs the body ; and Nicodemus brings a great 
load of myrrh and aloes, and wraps them in a linen cloth 
around the corpse. As the hour of sunset, when the Jewish 
Sabbath commenced, is now drawing on, the body is hastily 
placed in Joseph's tomb, in the adjacent garden. And Jesus, 
having finished the great work of Redemption, rests in his 
grave till the morning of the third day. 

Next day is the Sabbath. It brings no relief to the 
staggering faith of the disciples. But the early light of the 
Mowing morning shows his empty tomb, and the risen 
Saviour reveals himself to some of his apostles and fol- 
lowers. On the first day of the next week, still at Jerusa- 
lem, he shows himself to them again, and rebukes and 

* Where CalTary wu we cannot tell. It is nowhere said In Scripture to 
Imt* been a mount, according to the popular impreaaion ; neither was the place 
known by that name ; it ia only the Latin tranalation of Qolgotha, " the place 
oTniknU.** 
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itnoffM the iniMirf of TVwim A moantaln in QaJflae 
IttTiii^ been vf^mated » a phee of mwiing, the apowUei 
icton to their name prorinee. There, fiiet on the ahore of 
the lake to familiar to them all, he jmiib the eleven, dinee 
vith them on part of the miiaealona dian^t of fishes, and 
pats to Beter the threefold qoertion, ''LoTeat thon met* 
Aftenraids, on the ^ipointed moontain, he ahowa himidf 
to an his Galilean diBcq^ei^ npwaids of five hondred in 
nmnher. I^st of all, he again meets tibederen at Jerostkm; 
and when he had crossed for the last time the Mount of 
OliTes, and eome to the well-known Tillage of Bethany, "it 
came to pass, thai, as he Ueand them, he was parted froai 
them, and a dond roeeiTed him out of their aighl" Hii 
work on earth was dme ; and the crucified onteast of Galikd 
"for erer aat down on the ri|^ hand of God." 
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The last meeting of Christ with his disciples was at Bethany. 
It was from amid the olive groves where he had often walked 
with Lazarus, or near the cemetery where he had shown him- 
self to be the Resurrection and the Life, that ho was taken 
up, and hid by a cloud from their view. Since his resurrec- 
tion, there had been so much of the supernatural about his 
movements, that the brethren seem not to have apprehended 
at onoe that he had left them, not to return. This painful 
announcement was made to them by two angels, who sent 
thom to Jerusalem to prepare for their work, calling them 
by the almost reproachful name, *'mcn of Galilee," to remind 
them that they had yet to earn their title to a more world- 
wide designation. They returned to Jemsalem, where they 
met with the converts belonging to the city and the district 
The number of believers in JerusalcMu was much smaller 
than in Galilee, where Jesus had spent the chief part of his 
public ministry. One hundred and twenty souls formed the 
entire assembly; and through the exercises of a humble 
prayer-meeting, this feeble band prepared themselves for the 
conquest of the world. 

Tho history of the Christian Church under the apostles 
runs in two streams, one Jewish, tho other Gentile. The 
Jewish stream for the most part follows tho track of the 
twelve apostles ; the Gentile, mainly that of Paul. Tho earlier 
part of the Book of Acts presents chiefly tho one ; tlie hitter^ 

SB 
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chiefly the other. Religion now becomes, much more pro- 
minently than before, a dispensation of the Holy Spirit. It 
is by a divine power sent from heaven, — by a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, — that men are drawn to Grod. It had 
always been so, indeed, and the later prophets had dwelt 
much on this subject ; but now the reality of spiritual agency 
becomes more obvious, and the third person of the Holy 
Trinity stands out more conspicuously before the Church, as 
the great agent in the conversion of men. 

The first great ingathering of Jews into the Christian 
Church took place at the feast of Pentecost, fifty days after 
the cnicifixion. The collection of Jews at Jerusalem, firom 
different and distant countries, was very remarkable, though 
perhaps not unusual Unable to pay due regard to the ordi- 
nances of Moses in the dififerent countries of their dispersion, 
the Jews seem to have made very great efforts to come up to 
Jerusalem to the great annual festivals. Probably it was 
thus that the foundation was laid of their wonderful com- 
mercial character ; for on these occasions they could very 
easily obtain information, and negotiate transactions, reUit- 
ing to the produce of every country from Spain to India. It 
is plain that the great body of the dispersed Jews had by 
this time ceased to use Hebrew as a spoken language, and 
that they had adopted the mother- tonioios of the countries 
whither they had been scattered. Parthian Jews were at 
Jerusalem, and Medes,Elamites, and Mesopotamians — repre- 
senting the districts to which the kings of Assyria and 
Babylon had first carried them captive ; Jews from Cappado- 
cia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia were there, 
whose fathers had been invited to settle in these provinces 
while most of them were independent kingdoms, or satrapies 
of Persia ; Jews from Egypt, whither Alexander the Great 
had drawn them, and from Libya and Cyrenia, in Afirica, 
whore they had been sent by Ptolemy Soter ; Arabia 
had its representatives in the persons, perhaps, of high 
ofiicers from the court of Yemen ; Crete, too, sent its band, 
to do honour to the institutions of a wiser and more ancient 
law-giver than Minos j even Rome was not unrepresented, 
for the childi'cn of Abraham, or proselytes to their faith, had 
already their homes upon the seven hills that looked down 
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on imperial Tiber. The conversion and bjij>ti«ni, in one 
day, of three thousand of this viiHt and variod inultitudo 
furnished the first counterpart in the spiritual worhl to the 
miraculous draught of fiflhes in the natural. Arran^onuMits 
were made, by means of a common fund, to keep the eon- 
verts together for some time, that they might Ih) inHtnioted 
more fully in the doctrine and life of ChriHtianity,and might 
receive more distinctly that stamp of purity and Ik'auty 
which became the distinguiBhing mark of the primitive 
Oburch. After a short time of (U>lightful ChriHtian fellow- 
ship, this great army of converts separated, to tell to tht^ir 
coimtrymon and the world at large how God had visited his 
people. 

The Church at Jerusalem, under the (!harg(; of tlu* apoHtlen, 
grew in numbers and in moral beauty; and the humility, 
frankness, generosity, and love of its memberH, awaktiicd 
general astonishment and admiration, (jod, by hiH pn»vi- 
dence, shielded it very wonderfully. On one ottenHioii, wIumi 
the influence of the high ])riest, who was a Sadduet^e, was 
likely to bear hard upon the aposileH, the Sanhedrim wim 
counselled to milder meanun^s by ( jamaliol, a l^hariHt^s ))ro- 
sident of the council, and tluTefore a Hort of rival of the 
high priest. But the uuppreuHion of daugtT from without 
was followed by the occurrence of a HJiglit diHagnuMuunt 
within. A jealousy arose lietween the llcbrowand Orock 
sections of the Church ; that iH, Ixttwiu^i t lumo who w(«ru 
natives of Judiuo, or spoke i\\o. Arameun dialect., and those 
who were natives of countrien of the dinpcrHion that 
spoke Greek. The flight broach wan luMiIed for tlio pnmtMit, 
though it broke out nuuiy yrarH afterwardn, and produ(Hul 
very sad results. An ordc^r of dtMicoiiK wan inHtitutcil, chiefly to 
attend to the temi)oral arrangement k of tho Ohun^li, and 
•even persons were clumen to it, all of whom liad ihovk 
names, and were therefore ])robably of the (iire(*k Hee.tiou. 

Foremost in this band was Stephen, who not only dis- 
charged the ordinary dutieji of the dcaeonHhip, but, '* AtUof 
faith and i)ower, did great wcmderH and miraeles among 
people.** His zeal and great HUce^'HH roused much o 
tion. Tliere W(*Te at that time in J(truHiilem certain 
gogucs that had Ix^en founded by Jews of the dmi 
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partly for their own benefit, when they happened to visit 
Jerusalem, partly on account of their children, when they 
sent them there to be educated. Members of some of these 
came forward to dispute with Stephen : probably because 
they alone were equally conversant with the Greek language, 
which he seems to have spoken. Among them was the 
synagogue of the Libertines, or Jews once Roman slaves, 
who had got their freedom ; those of the Cyrenians and 
Alexandrians from Egypt ; and what is not to be over- 
looked, the synagogue of Cilicia, one of whose most active 
members, doubtless, was the young Saul, a native of Tarsus, 
its capital city. Stephen was put on his defence, and 
delivered a speech before the Sanhedrim of great eloquence, 
boldness, and power. His hearers were so enraged at his 
bold invectives against them and their fathers, that, without 
a formal trial, they rushed upon him, dragged him out of 
the city, and stoned him to death, most probably in the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat. He died uttering a beautiful testimony 
to the exaltation and divinity of Jesus Christ, and exhibit- 
ing the triumph of Christian love and meekness, by praying 
for his murderers. 

The death of Stephen was followed by a virulent persecu- 
tion of the Christians, — the murderous appetite of their foes 
being whetted by the taste of the first martyr's blood. This 
persecution was overruled by the Head of the Church for 
the dispersion of some of its active members, who had 
hitherto clustered too much about Jerusalem. Among other 
places to which the light was thus carried, was a town 
which is called " a (not the) city of Samaria,"— precisely the 
same designation as that given to Shechem, or Sychar, in the 
4th chapter of John. Very probably it was the city which 
had been so long celebrated in Jewish history, and whose 
inliabitants had first been told of Christ by the woman of 
Samaria. In the excited state of mind in which men then 
were, a designing man, named Simon, had got them to 
believe that he was a sort of incarnation of the power of 
God. Not only were tlie people freed from this wretched 
dehision, but an impression in favour of Christ appeared to 
be made on Simon's own mind ; but it was only an appear- 
ance. The apostles were the only persons who had the 
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power of conferring supernatural gifts; and when they 
came down to Samaria, and exercised these gifts, the liol- 
lowness of Simon's profession was shown by his ])ropoBiug 
to buy them with his money. 

The offer of the gospel to the Samaritans, and their cordial 
acceptance of it, were designed to introduce a new era in the 
history of the Church. It was a sort of type of the recoi)ti<)n 
of (Jentiles and other outcasts ; and it was followed by 
another occurrence tending in the same direction. Philii», 
who had been the chief agent in the movement in Samaria, 
was directed by the Spirit to go down to Gaza, the disserted 
lite of one of the old Philistine tow^ns. A eunuch of Ethioi)ia, 
who held the high office of treasurer to Candace, queen of that 
country, had been attending one of the festivals at JoniHalem, 
and was returning by the ordinary road to liis own country. 
Though an Ethiopian, or Cushite, and therefore a dt-srcndant 
of Ham, ho seems to have been a Jewish proRcHyto ; and, 
like Ebed-melech, another Ethiopian eunu(^h, the friend of 
Jeremiah (ch. xxxix. 16), he was now about to reap tlie 
fulfilment of Isaiah's promise to the eunueh and the son of 
the stranger (ch. Ivi. 4-G.) He had b(^on at Jcnwalem, the 
fountain-head of light, but had hoard notliing of Christ. 
But streams sprung up to him in the desert of Gaza. 
Through the instructions of Philip, he became a bel leaver in 
Ohrist, and was baptized; and retumod to his own country 
to make known the glad tidings that had cheered his own 
heart This was another intimation that the door was 
about to be opened wide to the Gentiles ; but, like the pre- 
ceding one, the apostles wore slow to understand it. 

Meanwhile, the Head of the Church was i)roparing a 
new instrument — tnily a polished shaft in his quiver— for 
evangelizing the Gentiles. Tlie death of Stephen was in 
itself a great loss to the Church. He seems to have Ix'.en a 
man of enlightened views and catholic spirit,- far above 
ordinary jealousies and prejudices,- -one who would have 
delighted to lead forth the Church to great catholic en- 
terprises. Strange to tell, among the keenest of his 
murderers was a young man who was destined, in the 
wonderful counsel of God, to take up and prosecute the 
very task for which Stephen appeared to have been pre- 
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pared. The prayers of Stephen obtained for the Gentile 
world an apostle still more highly gifted than himself; the 
mantle of the martyr fell on the young man who kept 
the clothes of his murderers ; and the youthftd and zealous 
pupil of Gamaliel was marked out for the task of preaching 
the gospel unto every creature. 



SECTION IL — EARLY LIFE OF PAUL.* 



Birth at Tarsus. 
Removal to Jerusalem. 
Journey to Damascus. 
His conversion. 



Sojourn In Arabia. 
Return to Jerusalem. 
Removal to Tarsus. 
Labours in Syria and Cilicia. 



We know very little of the early life of the Apostle of the 

Gentiles. He was born at Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, 

probably soon after the birth of Christ, for he speaks of 

himself as " Paul the aged" before his death, which took 

place about a.d. 68. His family was of the purest Hebrew 

stock, uncontaminated by the admixture of Gentile blood; 

and its name still stood on the public genealogies of 

Benjamin, although his father resided beyond the Land of 

the Covenant, and had obtained the privileges of a Roman 

citizen. Cilicia was a district of considerable importance, 

lying along the angle or bosom of the Mediterranean, near 

where the range of Taurus, on the one hand, and that of 

Lebanon on the other, come into contact with each other. 

Its mountain wilds and its rocky creeks had long afforded 

shelter for robbers and pirates. More than half a century 

before the birth of Paul, Pompey had cleared it of these 

marauders, and won the province for Rome ; and one of its 

governors, the orator Cicero, had ruled it with far more 

generosity and integrity than was usual in those stem and 

grasping Roman times. When Paul was bom. Tarsus 

seems to have been essentially a Greek city, where the 

Greek language was spoken and Greek literature cultivated 

Probably Paul was equally accustomed to speak Greek and 

• We must make one general but very cordial acknowledgment here, of 
our obligations to the Inimitable work of Conybeare and Howson on "The Life 
and Epistles )f St. PauL" TIjo dates are from their chronological table. 
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Hebrew. Tlie one be would bear conBtantly in tbe educated 
circles of Tarsus; tbe otber, often, if not always, in bis 
Other's bouse. Ho seems to have been brought up under 
the influence of tbe strongest feelings of admiration for his 
coontiyand nation ;— hushed, as an infant, with the songs of 
Zion ; impelled, as a boy, to noble deeds by the examples of 
Moses and of David ; and taught to regard JeniHulem and 
Judsea with feelings of more than ordinary veneration. 

We cannot tell at what age he came to Jerusiilcm, to 
finish bis education under Gamaliel ; but we may readily 
fancy tbe intense delight with wliich he would examine all 
the famous localities both of Jcnisalem and its neighbour- 
hood. In particular, we may fancy his interest in the 
celebrated localities of his own tribe ; — Gil)eah, where his 
namesake had bis ])alace ; Ramah, where Samuel judged 
Israel j tbe passes where Joshua bad beaten the confederate 
Amorites, Jonathan the Philistines, and Judas Maccabious 
the Syrians. As a student under Gamaliel, Saul (his I^atin 
name was Paul) seems to have greatly outstript his master 
in zeal and fiery ardour against tlie Christians. lie took 
pleasure in persecuting them, and forcing them to blaspheme 
the name of Jesus; and if his kindly nature was ever 
haunted by the cries of his victims, he would get rid of the 
pain by the feeling that bo was doing God service. 

Not content with carrying on his crusade in and near 
Jenisalem, he was willing to go to di»tant i>laccs to tear up 
the fast-spreading roots of the " heresy." In matters of 
religion the great Sanhedrim claimed over Jews in foreign 
countries the same i>ower which tlu^y were still allowed to 
exercise at Jerusalem ; so that it was enough for Saul to 1x3 
armed with their authority. The ancient capital of the first 
Syrian kingdom bad alnuidy been visited by the heralds of 
the cross, and Saul obtained letters from the Sanhedrim, 
giving him authority to drag to Jenisalcjm any converts to 
the new heresy on whom he could lay hands. In its civil 
government, Damascus appears at this time to have been 
under Aretas, the Arabian king who reigned in Petra, 
having been either seized by him, as some think, or com- 
mitted into his bands by the Roman emperor. Tlie Roman 
road to Damascus would carry Saul near tbe Lake of Galilee, 
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and tbere be must hare IxAaed on aome of die aeeacBtkat 
had been so familiar to the ejes of Hhn iriiom be ^vas 
hixfanng to baffle an<l destroy. His eais eoald not be 
altogether strangers to the fame of the migbtj voiki that 
had been done there a few years before, thou^ be voold 
treat every such mmoor as Ixit an idk tala Bat the Lake 
of Galilee is now left far behind; the weary Syrian desert 
is at last traversed ; Saul and his companiona have feasted 
their eyes on the white buildings of Damascus amid thdr 
groves of green — the pearl gleaming in its emerald setting. 
They have advanced £u: along the shady ayenaes of the 
celebrated groves and gardens, screened by the cool branches 
from the fierce mid-day heat Suddenly a great li^t shines 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun. A vdce 
Q)eaks to Saul in the Hebrew tongue : only two short sen- 
tences are uttered ; but they come home to him with such 
divine power, that in a far more profound sense than the 
words were used of his namesake, he is changed into 
" another man." The persecutor rises firom the ground 
M^A an apostle; and his whole energies are now conse- 
crated to promote the cause which once he destroyed. 
The conversion of Paul was, in every view, a most memor- 
able event. " It was like the call of a second AbrahauL** 
Among the great events in the early history of Christianity, 
it ranks next after the crucifixion, and the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost. It supplies an unanswerable evidence of the 
truth of Christianity ; for what but the actual occurrence of 
the events narrated could have induced Paul to change bo 
suddenly both his creed and his life ? And it furnishes a 
most remarkable proof of the boundless love and goodness oi 
Him whose grace Paul was hereafter occupied in proclaim- 
ing. The mercy that had been shown in his own case to the 
chief of sinners was always a ready argument in his lips for 
any who were slow to believe the boundless grace of God in 
Christ. And the deep and tender sense of his obligations to 
Christ, and of Christ's most generous treatment of him, con- 
stantly supplied him with fresh motives to exertion, and 
drove away every feeling of weariness or discontent that 
might have stolen upon him, under his unexampled hardships 
and sufferings in the service of his Lord. 
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Tradition still points out the street called Straight, and 
the house of Judas, where Paul lodged at Damascus ; and 
teDs us that Ananias, who was sent to teach and baptize 
him, was one of the seventy disciples sent out by our Lord, 
and became afterwards bishop of Damascus. But these are 
idle fancies. All that we know of Ananias is, that he was a 
disciple of Christ, " a devout man according to the law, 
having a good report of all that dwelt there." He was not 
an apostle, nor a presbyter, but only a disciple ; yet he bap- 
tised the great founder of the Gentile Church. Paul re- 
mained for a short time in Damascus, zealously prosecuting 
Ohristian labours ; but ere long he found it necessary to 
retire into Arabia. Whether his resort on this occasion was 
to the renowned Petra, and whether he thus became for a 
time one of the " dwellers in the rock;" or whether ho ad- 
vanced as far as the Mount of God, and learned there to view 
Sinai and Zion, according to the view given in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, as types of the two covenants, we cannot tclL 
Ere long he returned to Damascus ; but the Jews making a 
conspiracy against him, and getting the countenance of the 
governor, he had to be let down from a wall, and make his 
escape }yj night. 

Retracing his former steps, he now returned to Jerusalem, 
bat with what different feelings from those with which he 
had left it three years before ! His motive in visiting Jcni- 
nlem was to become acquainted with the apostles. At 
first he was received with coldness and suspicion ; but 
the generous-minded Barnabas of Cyprus having warmly 
eqpoused his cause, he at last got the right hand of fellow- 
■hip from the brethren. His zeal led him to preach Christ 
even in the synagogues of Jerusalem. But, as in Damascus, 
a conspiracy was formed against him. In a vision he was 
instructed by Christ, about the same time, to leave Jeru- 
lalem, and count the Gentile world his sphere of 
labour. Accordingly he quitted the capital of qq 
Judaism, after but a fortnight's stay ; and leav- 
ing Palestine by Csesarea, returned to Tarsus, 400 
and laboured for a time *' in the regions of Syria 
and Gilicia." 
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Peter's vision at Joppa. 
Coi-nolius' vision at Caesarea. 
rolitical clianjies. 
Deatli of Hero J Agrippa. 



Return of Claudias from Britain. 
Paul and Barnabas at Antiocb. 
Tlie name " Cliristian." 
State of Antiocb. 




Meanwiiile, other events were going on in Palestine de- 
signed to show more clearly how the Gentiles, as such, were 
to be welcomed into the Christian Church. In the course 
of his labours, Peter had gone down to Joppa, a very ancient 
sea-port on the Mediterranean. It was, indeed, till the build- 
ing of Cajsarea and Rolemais, almost the only sea-port on 
the coast of Palestine. Peter had just performed his greatest 
miracle, by raising from the dead, in the person of Dorcas, 
one of the first yet ripest fruits of that loving spirit which 
the faith of Christ inspires. From the steep and rounded 
headland to which the city clings, the apostle, gazing over 
the blue reach of the Mediterranean, would eiyoy at Joppa 
a wider and more expansive view than the usually contracted 
landscape of Palestine affords. Whether this would at all 
prepare his mind for a larger conception of the great ol*jecl 
and sphere of the gospel, it would be difficult to tell ; at all 
events, it was at Joppa that a vision was presented to him, 
intended to denote that the Gren tiles, as such, were now to be 
freely admitted to the Church. Up to this time the universal 
feeling had been, that they must first be circumcised— must 
first become Jews — before they could become Christiana 
Many Jewisli Christians would rather have given up their 
lives than questioned the binding authority of the hiw of 
Moses. The Church had to pass through an intensely keen 
struggle before the door could be set open, without let or 
hinderancc, to the Gentiles as such. 

While Peter was thinking what this vision could mean, 
three men came in search of him from Csesarea, bringing a 
message from Cornelius, a devout Roman officer in that city, 
who had been told in a vision to send for him, in order to 
^ Christian instruction. Setting out next morning, 
-**nd his companions travelled all that day over plains 
and beautiful with the rose of Sharon ; and the next 
r, the city of Herod greeted their eyes. It was a 
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magnificent place— fresh, new, and thoroii^'lily Roman. The 
very existence of such a city on Jewish soil socnicd to pro- 
claim that Judaism was gone. It was not in these purely 
Roman edifices that one could fight the battle of circunioision 
and other Hebrew rites. The Holy Ghost, falling in his 
supernatural influences on the group of Gentile friends whom 
Cornelius had gathered to listen to Peter's diacourso, con- 
firmed the impression that had ]>ccn gathering force in the 
apo6tle*s mind. Pet<?r threw aside all his prejudices ; com- 
manded the worthy friends of Cornelius to be baptized ; ate 
with them freely, uncircumcised though they were; and 
when he returned to Jenisalcm, vindicated his conduct, and 
silenced, at least for the time, those who were displeased 
with it Tidings were received, about the same time, that 
in other places similar marks of true conversion had Ix'en 
shown by Gentiles j and it seemed as if tlic catholicity 
of the gospel dispensation were now in the way of being ail- 
mitted by alL 

About ten years had now elapsed since the ascension of 
Christ Various changes had occurred in the political 
world, both in Judtea and elsewhere, at whi(!h we . 

A I) 

must now briefly glance. The emjieror Til>erius «'_* 
was dead ; the career of Caligula, with all its insane 
excesses of brutality and lust, had been ended by his munler, 
just as the Jews were in the midst of their consternation at 
his order to them to worship him as God. Claudius now 
wore the imperial jmrple. Caiaphas had been dismissed 
from the pontificate, and succeeded by Jonathan. Pontius 
Pilate, too, had been deposed from office, in consequence 
of a wholesale massacre of innocent Samaritans which he 
had caused on Mount Gcrizim ; and the vacant tetrarchies 
of Trachonitis and Abilene had been conferred by 
Caligula, with the title of king, upon his friend Herod ^^' 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great and son of 
the murdered Aristobulus. Soon after, when Herod Anti- 
pas was banished to Gaul, the tetrarchies of Galilee and 
Persea were added to the dominions of king Agrippa. On 
the accession of Claudius, the Romans gave up to Agrippa 
Jndiea, Samaria, and Idumtea, so that the whole kingdom of 
his grandfather was united under him. 
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Agrippa had a great tliirst for popularity, and to please 
the Jews, was induced to put to death the apostle 

/^' James, and to order the execution of Peter. But the 
miraculous release of Peter from prison, in answer to 
the earnest prayers of the Church, defeated this part of his 
scheme. Not long after, he appeared in great state in the 
theatre of Csesarea, and made an oration to the peopla At 
the close, while the sun was shining on his jewels and silver 
robe, so as to give it a peculiarly brilliant appearance, his 
audience saluted him as a god. He received the impious 
flattery, but was immediately attacked by a horrible disease 
of the bowels, like that which had killed his grandfather. 
In a few days his career was run, and the loathsome carcass 
of the god committed to the tomb. Palestine again became 
a Eoman province, and was placed under a governor ; bat 
Agrippa, the son of the last king, ultimately obtained a 
part (though not this part) of his father's dominions, 
and when addressed subsequently by Paul, was saluted 
asking. 

It was in the year of Herod Agrippa's death that the 
emperor Claudius returned to Rome, after his expedition to 
Britain. He had crossed to its shores to complete the work 
which Julius Cajsar had begun a century before, and now 
he returned to enjoy his triumph. In the secret purposes <^ 
God, his expedition was designed to prepare the way for 
wafting to our distant shores those tidings which Paul at 
Tarsus, and Peter at Joppa, were now getting orders to 
spread to the ends of the earth. Little could Claudius have 
thought that when the fierce Trinobantes and Boduni should 
become entitled to the name which people were now begin- 
ning to pronounce on the distant banks of the Orontes, the 
aspect of the island would undergo a change far more glori- 
ous than any which the arms, or laws, or institutions of 
Rome could ever have accomplished. 

When word was brought to the apostles of the conversion 
of Gentiles in places so remote as Phoenicia, Cyprus, and 
Antioch, Barnabas, a man in whom fatherly kindness and ft 
sound Christian judgment were finely blended, was sent to 
Antioch to guide and confirm the converts. It was he who 
had taken Paul by the hand at Jerusalem, when the other 
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apostles were so cold to him; and now, remembering his 
excellent qualities, and how he had been cs])ecially called to 
labour among the Gentiles, he went to Tarsus to search for 
him ; and when he had found him, brought him to Antioch. 
Barnabas and he laboured for a year in that city ; and it 
seems to have been during that year that the new and glori- 
ous name of Ghristiaks was first given to the converts. At 
first, probably, it was applied in ridicule, for the people of 
Antioch were notorious for inventing names of derision. 
But no place could have more suitably given birth to the 
name than Antioch, then the centre of the eastern part of 
the empire, and holding communications with the whole 
world. Its connection with Antioch seemed to give 
Christianity a metropolitan character, and to fore- /*' 
shadow its conquest of the world. 

Mention has already been made of the founding of this 
Syrian Antioch by Seleucus, one of the successors of Alex- 
ander. He was the greatest city-builder of ancient times, 
and is said to have built no fewer than sixteen Antiochs, 
named after his father; six Laodiceas, after his mother; and 
nine Seleucias, after himself. When Paul visited Antioch, 
it was a great but wicked city. " Luxurious Romans were 
attracted by its beautiful climate. . . . But for the most 
part, its population was a worthless rabble of Greeks and 
Orientals. The frivolous amusements of the theatre were 
the occupation of their life. ... It is probable that no popu- 
lations have ever been more abandoned than those of Ori- 
ental Greek cities under the Roman empire ; and of these 
cities Antioch was the greatest and the worst If we wish 
to realize the appearance of the complicated heathenism of 
the first Christian century, we must endeavour to imagine 
the scene of that suburb, the famous Daphne, with its foun- 
tains and groves of bay-trees, its bright buildings, its crowds 
of licentions votaries, its statue of Apollo, — where, under 
the climate of Syria, and the wealthy patronage of Rome, 
all that was beautifiil in nature and in art had created a 
sanctuary for a perpetual festival of vice."* 

* Conybeare and Ilowson. 
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SECTION IV.— PAUL S FIRST MISSIONARY TOUR. 
CoKPAKiONs— Barnabas akd partly (John) Mark. 



Paul, Barnabas, and Mark at C}i>nu. 

Salamis an«l Paphos. 

Return of Mark. 

Pamphylia, Perga. 

PUidia, Antioch. 

Lycaonia, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra. 

Paul stoned. 



Converrion of Timothy. 

Return to Antioch. 

Synod of Jenisalem. 

State of the Cliurch. 

Personal appearance of Paul and 

Peter. 
Results of schism. 



After labouring some time at Antioch, Paul and Barnabas 
were called by the Lord to missionary work in other d»- 
tricts, and set apart for it by the church of that place. 
Embarking at Seleucia, the sea-port of Antioch, they fint 
proceeded to the island of Cyprus, the birth-place of Bamfr- 
bas and a great resort of Jews. Originally peopled by 
Phoenicians, and latterly by Greeks, Cyprus was a sort ci 
meeting-place for Greece and Asia, and its idolatrous wor- 
ship combined some of the worst abominations of both. At 
the two extremities of the island, Salamis and Paphos, the 
gospel was preached; and at the latter place, Sergius Paulas, 
the Roman governor, became a convert. A Jewish sorcerer 
named Bar-jesus, or in Greek, Elymas, made a vehement 
effort to withstand the apostles, and prevent the conversion 
of the governor. The trade of sorcery was exceedingly com- 
mon in those times, and the lower class of Jews, both men 
and women, were much addicted to it. They ministered to 
that eager desire to know the secrets of the future which is 
common to man, which was specially active in this age of 
general excitement and expectation, and which, now that the 
great heathen oracles were silent, had scarcely any other 
outlet. The fame of the Hebrew prophets gave Jews a 
preference in the practice of this art, as it would generally 
be believed that they knew most of the future. The contest 
with this sorcerer was Paul's first great battle. Full of 

faith and power, he rebuked his countryman in lan- 
40 guage of stunning intensity, and brought temporary 

blindness upon him. The effect on the mind of the 
governor was favourable,— he became a firm believer. 
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Sailing from Cyprus, the apostles returned to tlic main- 
land, crossing the Pamphylian gulf, and going first to Pcrga, 
the chief town of Pamphylia. Here Mark, who had accom- 
panied them hitherto, frightened probably, in a moment of 
weak faith, when he learned that Paul and Barnabas meant 
to penetrate into the wilds of Pisidia, left them and returned 
to Jerusalem. At Perga they did not remain long, but 
dimbing the mountain passes that separate Pamphylia from 
the table-land or elevated plain of Pisidia, reached Antioch, 
— a city which was as much Roman in its composition as 
Perga was Greek. There is reason to believe that in this 
journey Paul became familiar with those *^ perils of robbers 
and perils of rivers" of which ho afterwards wrote. The 
mountain passes were notorious for marauders, and tho 
rivers were liable to be suddenly swollen by torrents, burst- 
ing out at the bases of huge cliffs, or dashing down wildly 
tlurongh narrow ravines. A great sensation was ])roduced 
hf Paul's first sermon in tho Jewish synagogue at Antioch. 
The apostle offered the blessings of Christ's salvation freely 
to Jew and Qontilo alike. The envy of the Jews was roused 
at the admission of tho Centiles to the same privileges with 
themselves. A commotion was raised, and the apostles had 
to quit the Pisidian Antioch, shaking the dust from their 
feet against their countrymen. 

Proceeding about ninety miles in an easterly direction, the 
apOBtles came to Iconium. This town, afterwards called 
Konieh, became celebrated in history ** as the cradle of the 

rising power of the conquering Turks The elements of 

ifta population would bo as follow: — A largo number of 
frivolous Greeks ; some remains of a still older population ; 
a few Roman officials ; and an old colony of Jews." The 
■ame treatment was given to the a])ostles here as at Antioch, 
and they fled to tho more rural villages of Derbe and Lystra. 
Aft I^tra the miraculous, cure of a lame man caused them 
to be mistaken for Jupiter and Mercury. This circumstance 
■bowed that tho inhabitants had accommodated their reli- 
gious notions to those of the Greeks. Paul deprecated their 
conduct, and besought them to turn from these vain idols to 
the living Qod, The fickle multitude, who had first proposed 
to worship the apostles, being stirred up by Jews from 
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Antioch and Iconium, ended by stoning them. Panl was 
80 hurt that he was left for dead. 

Among those who may have gazed on his seemingly life- 
less face was a young Greek who had listened to his worda 
with no common emotion. Timothy, his own son in the 
faith, seems now to have heard the gospel for the first time. 
Well instructed in the Scriptures though he was, by hk 
mother and grandmother, probably till now he had never 
obtained the key to their meaning. After Paul's visit, the 
reading of the Scriptures would be prosecuted with fresh 
zest in that sweet domestic circle; and the young Greek 
would become fiEimiliar with the great ** mystery of godli- 
ness," which his life was to be spent in proclaiming. 

Paul and Barnabas now retraced their steps, and returned 
to confirm and comfort the churches which they hadplanted, 
amid the persecutions against which they had to stnigg^ 
The only new place they are said to have visited was Attalta, 
on the sea-coast of Pamphylia. From that port they sailed 
to the Syrian Antioch, where they rehearsed to the brethren 
the tidings of the success of the gospel among the 
^q' Creutiles. It now appeared more clearly than ever 
* that God had opened to the Gentiles the door of £uUl 
Yet, even among those who had professed faith in Christ, 
there were some, originally of the school of the Pharisees^ 
who stood out stoutly against this conclusion. These were 
now a large and influential body in the Church of JerusaleuL 
Secret emissaries came down from them to Antioch; first 
insinuated their views cunningly by stealth, then openly 
taught that circumcision was essential to salvation. It was 
resolved by the brethren at Antioch to send Paul and Bar- 
nabas and others to Jerusalem, to consult with the apostles 
as to the course to be taken in this matter. In the course 
of their journey, these apostles passed through Phoenicia 
and Samaria, where the gospel had made great progress, 
and where many hearts were made glad by the tidings which 
tliey carried. At last they reached Jerusalem. It was now 
fifteen years since Paul's conversion, and fourteen since the 
first visit he had paid as a Christian to that city (GaL ii 1). 
Tlie assembly was addressed by Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and 
James. John was also present, but did not speak (Gal. iL 9). 
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No appearance seems to have been made by the Judaizing 
party, who preferred cunning plots to open arguments. The 
decision come to was entirely in accordance with the liberal 
views of Paul ; only, on grounds of expediency, certain things 
were recommended to the Grentile Christians as proper to 
be avoided by them, to prevent needless oftence. One of 
■the things to be avoided — fornication — was immoral in its 
own nature, and deserved, therefore, to be avoided on much 
higher groimds than those of expediency ; but the reference 
Mems not to be to the sin itself, but to the feasts and festi- 
Valfl with which it was often connected, especially at Autioch 
and Perga. 

After the council, Paul and Barnabas returned to Antioch, 
aocompanied by Barsabas and Silas. It would seem, too, 
that at this time Peter paid a visit to Antioch (Gal. ii. 11), 
and that after a time he was so influenced by " false brethren" 
that came to the place, as to refuse to cat with the uncircum- 
eised GJentile Christians. It was on this occasion that Paul 
BO manfully withstood him to the face, and showed him the 
great sin of which he was guilty (Gal. ii. 14). Though hot 
and impetuous, Peter was affectionate and conscientious; 
and even after this public rebuke, the justice of which he 
must have felt, he could write very tenderly of his " beloved 
brother Paul" (2 Peter iii. 15). 

It may be interesting to hear an ingenious writer's account 
of the personal appearance of these two apostles at this time, 
though it be founded partly on tradition. " St. Paul is set 
before us, having the strongly marked and prominent features 
of a Jew, yet not without some of the finer lines indicative 
of Greek thought. His stature was diminutive, and his 
body disfigured by some lameness or distortion, which may 
have provoked the contemptuous expressions of his enemies. 
His beard was long and thin; his head was bald. The 
characteristics of his face were, a transparent complexion, 
which visibly betrayed the quick changes of his feelings; a 
bright grey eye, under thickly overhanging united eyebrows ; 
a cheerfiQ and winning expression of countenance, which 
invited the approach and inspired the confidence of strangers. 
It would be natural to infer, from his continual joumeyings 
and manual labour, that he was possessed of great strength 
20 
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of constitution. But men of delicate health hare often gone 
through the greatest exertions ; and his own words on more 
than one occasion show that he suffered much from bodily 
infirmity. St Peter is represented to us as a man of larger 
and stronger form, as his character was harsher and more 
abrupt. The quick impulses of his soul revealed themselves 
in the flashes of a dark eye. The complexion of his face was 
pale and sallow ; and the short hair, which is described as 
entirely grey at the time of his death, curled black and thick 
round his temples and his chin when the two apostles stood 
together at Antioch, twenty years before their martyrdom."* 

The scene at Antioch was a very remarkable one. " Juda- 
ism and Christianity, in the persons of the two apostles, were 
for a moment brought into strong antagonism. The words 
of Paul contain a strong statement of the gospel as opposed 
to the law : * If thou, being bom a Jew, art wont to live 
according to the customs of the Gi3ntiles, and not of the 
Jews, why wouldst thou now constrain the Qentiles to keep 
the ordinances of the Jews ? We are by birth the seed d 
Abraham, and not unhallowed Gkntiles ; yet, knowing that a 
man is not counted righteous by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Jesus Christ, we ourselves also have put our 
faith in Jesus Christ, that we might be counted righteous by 
the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law. For 
by the works of the law shall no man be counted righteous.' 
These sentences contain, in a condensed form, the whole 
argument of the Epistles to the Gralatians and Romans." 

The schism in the Christian Church was not permanently 
healed by the decision of the Jerusalem Synod ; it showed 
itself afterwards with more bitterness than ever. But one 
good effect arose indirectly out of the schism, — namely, the 
singular clearness with which Paul was led to expound the 
way of acceptance for sinners under the gospel, and the 
great strength of argument which he brought to bear on the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. This grand and 
prominent doctrine in St. Paul's writings, which has made 
the way of salvation clear as noon-day to millions of con- 
fused thinkers and perplexed inquirers, might have received 
much less elaborate vindication had no Judaizing teachers 

* Conybeare and Howson. 
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arisen to bewitcli ** foolisli Galatians," aud even shake tho 
stoadfJEUstness of St. Peter. The history of the Church is full 
of similar instances of the rise of disastrous heroBies liccom- 
ing subBervient to the clearing aud confirmation of truth. 



SECTION V. — Paul's second missionary tour. 

CoMPAHiom: Silas, ako tabtly Timothy and Llkk. 



Separation of Paal and BatniihaHw 

Barnabaa and Mark go to Cypinia. 

Paul and SUos in Asia Minor. 

Syria and Cillcia. 

Derbe and Lystra. 

Timothy joins Puol. 

GalaUa. 

Troas— Classical anooiations— 

Luke joins tho pai ty. 
Vision of man of Mucoduiila. 
First gospel campaign In Eurui>c'. 



Mackdonia- 

riiillppl. 

Ainplilpolia 

Apolluuio. 

ThuAAulonlea. 

Berca. 
ruul'ii voyage to Athens. 
Stato of Athens. 

Paul's tliruv appearanctis there, 
i'uul a' Corinth. 
SaiU to JiTuniiU'in. 
KcturuB to Autiofli. 



After a short time spent at Antioch, Paul propoKiid to 
Barnabas that they should make a tour of iusixMliou, viHit- 
ing and watering the clmrclics wliidi thoy IumI foriuorly 
planted. An unhappy quarrel took phiou luitwocn thcin, 
occasioned by the desire of Biirnal)as to tak(^ his noph(^w 
Mark along with them, and Paurs want of Ihorougli con- 
fidence in Mark, caused by his having Icit them in Pain- 
phylia. As the two ai)OHtlcH could not a^'n-c, they 
took separate routes, 13arnabas and Mark going to J- ' 
Cyprus, while Paul, acconipanit'*! by Sila^<, travi'iHod a 
largo portion of the province's of Asia Minor. 

The first visits of Paul and Silas wt;n^ paid to tho dintricts of 
Syria and Cilicia, the provinces where Paul had labounMl and 
preached the gospel soon after his conversion. Doubtless 
his native Tarsus was among the places which he now 
visitt^d; but no details hfivo l)een prcstTved of his actings 
there. Next, striking up in a north-w(»8tcrly courne, through 
one of the " gates" or i)asses of the Taurus, he returned to 
Derbe and Lystra. Great must have l)ecn his joy to find 
his young friend Timothy so strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus, and so well reported of ])y the brethren l)otli 
at Lystra and Iconium. It would Ixt with mingh^d emotioni 
of joy and sorrow that his grandmother and mother saw 
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Timothy depart with Paul and Sflaa into the wfld regions 
of Cralatia and Phiygia, — joy, that he was going on so holy 
and honoorable an errand, — sorrow at the loss of so congenial 
and pleasant a member of their funily. 

Striking into Galatia, Paul entered on new ground, and 
came among quite a new race. The Cralatians, as the first 
syllable of their name implies, were of Crallie origin ; four 
centuries before, their ancestors had wcnshipped under the 
oaks of GrauL They had been borne along in an emigration 
that at last brought them from the west of Europe to the 
west of Asia. The invasions of Borne and Greece by the 
Crauls are familiar events of history. The Ckdatians, or 
GaUo-grecians, were connected with the latter event ; but, 
repulsed from Greece, crossed the .^^ean, and settled in the 
centre of Asia Minor. It seems to have been in a time of 
sickness that Paul visited them (GaL iv. 13). Their reception 
of him was most affectionate, — ^they would have plucked 
out their eyes and given them to him (CraL iv. 15X l^t they 
were soon after perverted and bewitched by Judaizing 
teachers. Like the rest of the Crallic or Celtic race, they 
were '* susceptible of quick impressions and sudden changes, 
with a ficklen&ss equal to their courage and enthusiasm, and 
a constant liability to that disunion which is the fruit of 
excessive vanity." 

After traversing Phrygia and Gralatia, it would have been 
natural for Paul to direct his course to the great sea-port of 
Ephesus, or to the scarcely less important towns of Per- 
gamus, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea, Smjrma, and Thyatira ; 
but the arrangements of God for these places were different, 
— " they were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the 
word in Asia." Bithynia, too, seemed closed against them. 
The only district to which they had access was Troas, which 
still preserved the immortal name of Troy. 

It must have been with thrilling interest that the apostle 
gazed upon the famous plain where, at the dawn of Grecian 
history, the whole forces of that country had spent their 
strength for ten years in the siege of Troy, and whose every 
locality had been invested by the genius of Homer with an 
interest that would survive to the end of time. But still 
more intense must have been his feelings, when, perhaps 
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from the top of the classic Mount Ida, he looked across the 
Hellespont, and, for the first time in his life, beheld the 
blue summits of the European hills. The mountains from 
which the Macedonian "he-goat" had come down against 
the two-homed ram of Persia, would attract liis special 
attention, and, as he lay down at night, the fonn and figure 
of the great conqueror would be full in his mind's eye. Was 
it a dream or a reality that now presented itself? Perhaps 
he could hardly tell. At all events, " tliero stood a man of 
Macedonia, and prayed, saying, Come over into Macedonia 
and help us." That cry of distress was not to be disregarded. 
Next morning Paul and liis companions, of whom the be« 
loved physician Luke was now one, might be seen on the 
quay of Troas, eagerly inquiring for the lii-st ship to 
Macedonia. The wind wafts them through the seas that 
bore, five hundred years before, the magnificent armada of 
Xerxes. The story of the shepherd's sling and stone is 
again about to be realized. These foiur humble men in the 
Trojan ship are to accomplish wliat tlie millions of Xerxes 
fiuled to accomplish — conquer Greece and Europe too. 

The first campaign of the gospel of Jesus Clirist in 
Europe was fought in Macedonia; Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Berea were the principal battle-fields. Philippi was a 
Roman " colony ;" — ^the word denotes a sort of epitome of 
Rome itself, where the privileges of Romans were bold 
peculiarly sacred. Being more of a military than a com- 
mercial city, it had no Jewish synagogue; but devout 
proselytes and Jews assembled in a proseuche, or prayer- 
meeting, by a river side. A woman in middle life, the head 
of a house, — a girl possessed by a demon, — and a cruel jailer, 
were among the persons first stnick down at Philippi by the 
arrows of the King. The benign influence of Christianity 
in Europe, in elevating woman and then making use of her 
gentle instrumentality for promoting the cause of Christ, aa 
well as in subduing the most rugged passions of man, seem to 
have been foreshadowed by these conversions. Tlic frceness 
of the salvation of the gospel was at the same time gloriously 
exhibited in the brief and memorable reply to the jailer's 
question, " "Wliat must I do to be saved ?"-— " Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou siwlt be saved." The sustain- 
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ing and consoling power of divine grace was also beautifully 
exhibiti^ by Paul and Silas, who prayed and sung praises 1^ 
ni^ht, in the gloomy vaults of the prison, while suffering the 
agony of the scourge and the stocks. Philippi could have 
borne sad testimony to the opposite course to which nusery 
and disgrace drive unconverted men; for it was there that both 
Brutus and Cassius had destroyed themselves. When the 
jailer was alx>ut to follow their example, the voice of the 
Oliristian ai^>08tle was heard saying, " Do thyself no harm." 

From Philippi the apostle proceeded to Thessalonica, an 
important and busy sea-port, with a Jewish synagogue. 
Here a delightM little Christian community was gathered 
together, whose " work of faith, labour of love, and patience 
of hope," shone long afterwards, in the memory of the 
apostle, like a green oasis in the desert From this busy 
place the holy fame of the new religion, which was embraced 
by many of the old pagans, sounded out through all the 
neighboiu*iug districts of Macedonia on the north, and 
Achaia on the south. 

But persecution drove Paul from Thessalonica, as it had 
driven him from Philippi He took refuge in the provincial 
to\^Ti of Berea, where, through the diligent study of the 
Scriptures, many Jews were converted, and also some of 
the princi[)al Gentiles. The signs of another gathering 
storm led the brethren in haste to send Paul away, while 
Silas and Timothy remained at Berea, A ship bound for 
Athens convoyed the apostle from the shore, where " Olym- 
pus, dark with woods, rises from the plain to the broad 
summit glittering with snow, which was the home of the 

Homeric gods The shepherds from the heights above 

the vale of Tempe may have watched the sails of his ship 
that day, as it moved like a white speck over the outer 
waters of the Thermaic Gulf. The sailors, looking back 
from the deck, saw the great Olympus rising close above 
them in snowy majesty." The white speck was wafting to 
the classic shores of Athens the Hebrew preacher, through 
whose doctrine the gods of Oljmpus were to be dethroned 
for ever, and a purer heaven, and a holier life, and a brighter 
immortality presented to Grecian eyes, than had yet been 
dreamt of in all their philosophy. 
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It would occupy fax too much space to describe all the 
olgects that Paul would see, or to fancy all the emotions 
that would fill his mind, when his ship rode into the harbour 
of Piraeus, and he himself, after passing between the Long 
Walls that connected the port and the city, foimd himself 
fronting the Acropolis of Athens. One thought can hardly 
have been absent from his mind : In Athens he would see 
mankind in the circumstances most favourable to the 
natural man ; for if mental culture could enlighten, if the 
fine arts could purify, if philosophy could elevate, if poetry 
could sweeten, if the pagan religion could transform, the 
Athenians could not but be an enlightened, a pure, a noble, 
a genial, a holy people. As he walks through the city, he 
aeee everywhere statues of deified heroes, as well as the 
older gods ; shrines and temples of every size and form, 
from the niche in the rock to the magnificent Parthenon ; 
groups of statuary representing the old legends of myth- 
ology, of which he used to read as a schoolboy ; and, among 
the rest, that altar of which he made good use in his speech, 
— " To the unknown God." But Athens is the seat of philo- 
sophy, as well as the head-quarters of mythology. Two 
Beets especially were encountered by him — the Stoics and 
tiie Epicureans. The Stoics enforced a sort of stem virtue, 
a high disregard alike of pleasure and of pain, that some- 
times led to noble deeds in those evil times ; but not less 
seldom to such mournful results as the suicide of their 
first two leaders, Zeno and Cleanthes, and of their most 
illustrious Boman adherents, Oato and Seneca. Pride was 
the great characteristic of the Stoic. The Epicureans were 
the children of pleasure — almost deriding the notion of a 
God, and encouraging men to live and die in indifference 
and ease. 

On three different spots Paul bore testimony to the truth 
at Athens. The first was the Synagogue of the Jews ; the 
next was a more public platform — the Agora, or market- 
place — the common meeting-place of the Athenians, to 
which they were always carried when there was anything to 
gratify that craving for news and excitement which even 
four centuries before had been rebuked in them by De- 
mosthenes. Some of the philosophers who heard Paul here. 
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wisliing to listen to him in a quieter and more solemn place, 
took him to Areopagus, or Mars' Hill, — the place where the 
judges had sat from time immemorial, to decide causes, 
civil and religious. " It was a scene with which the dread 
recollections of centuries were associated. It was a place of 
silent awe in the midst of the gay and frivolous city. No 
place in Athens was so suitable for a discourse upon the 
mysteries of religion." Here, gazing on the splendid temple 
of the Parthenon, Paul taught that God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands. Under shade of the colossal 
statue of Minerva, armed with spear, shield, and helmet, as 
the champion of Athens, he declared that the Godhead is 
not like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man's 
device. Here he taught the scoffing Epicureans that the 
world was not an accidental concourse of atoms, but that it 
was created by God. Here he summoned the proud and 
haughty Stoic to repent of all his wickedness, and foretold 
the coming of a terrible day of retribution by God's Son ; 
of which the certain pledge had been given to all men, in 
that he had raised him from the dead. The philosophers 
derided his doctrine, or treated it with indilBFerence ; and 
Paul, in one of his after letters, could only speak of the 
gospel as "to the Greek, foolishness." Dionysius, one of 
the judges of the Areopagus, believed, and a few others ; 
but Athens, polite, refined, intellectual, was not one of the 
places where the gospel triumphed. 

Paul had paid his visit to Athens alone ; but at Corinth, 
to which he next proceeded, he was joined by Silas and 
Timothy. On his way to Corinth he determined that he 
should make the one great subject of his preaching there 
" Jesus Christ, and him crucified." Corinth was now the 
actual capital of Greece. The celebrated peninsula, the strifes 
and struggles of whose republics form so large a chapter of 
ancient history, had been formed by the Romans into the 
province of Achaia, with Corinth, situated on the isthmus 
or '* bridge of the Peloponnesus," for its capital. Corinth 
was a place of great commercial activity. By its sea-port on 
the west it communicated with Europe, and by that on the 
east with Asia. It was pre-eminently noted for its licen- 
tiousness. In a temple dedicated to Venus, a thousand har- 
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lote were sapportod in honour of the goddess, at the public 
Kwj^nafL It abounded with fornicators^ and idolaters, and 
adoUerera, and effeminate, and abusers of themselves with 
mankind; with thieves, with covctims, with drunkards, 
with revikra, and with extortioners (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10). 

At Cmnth Paul took up his abode with Aquila and Pris- 
dlla, a oountxyman and countrywoman, who, with the rest 
of the Jews, had lately been expelled by Claudius from Rome. 
According to Suetonius the Roman historian, the Jews were 
always exciting tumults, at the instance of one Chrcstu& 
The origin of this charge probably was, that they were excit- 
ing tumults against those who worshipped Christ Doubt- 
leas Aquila and Priscilla would give I^ul much information 
about Rome, and perhaps excite that desire to visit it which 
he began to feel At Corinth Paul had great success. 
Orispns, the ruler of a synagc^e, became a convert, — a cir- 
eoiDstance that must have caused great excitement Yet 
Paul's spirit was burdened and depressed. That which dis- 
tressed him was, the bitter and blasphemous oppi)Rition to 
the truth which the Jews were ever exciting. But the Lord 
mercifully encouraged him in a vision, and for a year and a 
half he continued to labour at Corinth. It was now that ho 
wrote his two epistles to the Thessaloniaiis— the earliest of 
all his recorded letters. At last, having a strong desire to 
be present at one of the festivals at Jerusalem, he set sail 
for the holy city, taking Ephesus on his way. l*ro- 
miaing to try to return to Ephesus, ho wont on to Joru- Jm ' 
aalem, and after his visit, returned to Antioch,— thus 
completing his second great missionary tour. 



SECTION VI.— Paul's third missionary touu. 

Companions: TiMornT, Titur, SorxTKR, Armtarciius, Skcumdita, OAtra, 

TTCBICUS and TKOrilllllTH, LuK& 



At Kphemm. 

State of Ephesiu. 

Flnt Eplstlo to Corinthians. 

Ttamult und doyorture. 

AtTroAs. 

In lUcedoniiL 



Writ en Second Rplstlo to Cuiintbian& 

Writes to the OsUtlans. 

In Corinth. 

Writes to Romana 

VoysjTP to Jomsalem. 

Uoccptlon there* 



The third missionary campaign of the apostle, during all 
of which he had Timothy for his companion, opened in 
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Phrygia and Galatia, where he had been before. But the 
chief place to which his attention was directed in this tour 
was Ephesus. There the way had been prepared for him by 
the preaching of Apollos, an eloquent Jew of Alexandria, 
well versed in the Scriptures ; who, however, was only a dis- 
ciple of John the Baptist, and had to be instructed in Chris- 
tian truth. Ephesus, situated at the mouth of the Cayster, 
was the chief city of the district to which the name of Asia 
was first restricted. Its inhabitants were half Greek, half 
Asiatic, and their religion and superstitions were a com- 
pound of the East and the West. Sorcery or magic, an im- 
portation of the East, was exceedingly common. Diana, a 
goddess of the West, was the great object of worship ; but 
the style of worship had in it much of Oriental mystery and 
magnificence. The Temple of Diana or Artemis, at Ephesus, 
was renowned over the whole world. It had been 220 years 
in building. Its roof was supported by 127 colunms, 60 feet 
high, the gifts of as many kings. The image of Diana, 
believed to have fallen from heaven, was but of wood, and 
thus formed a striking contrast to the magnificence around. 
Ephesus was notorious, besides, both for its luxury and licen- 
tiousness. 

Yet, from the materials which this wicked place furnished, 
one of the most beautiful and interesting of all the ancient 
churches was formed (Rev. ii. 2, 3). No epistle glows with 
more satisfaction and joyful remembrance than that of Paul 
to the Ephesians.* Even from among the exorcists many 
converts were obtained ; and the value of the books of magic, 
which they committed to the flames in token of their sin- 
cerity, exceeded X2000 of our money. The religious change 
was becoming so great that the craftsmen who gained their 
living by making silver models of the statue of Diana became 
alarmed, and raised an insurrection. The apostle and his 
companion were rescued from the danger through the elo- 
quence of one of the magistrates of the place ; but they were 
not able to remain in Ephesus. After bidding the church 
farewell, Paul proceeded to visit the churches of Macedonia. 



• Yet it is right to mention that it has been questioned, on pretty strong 
gi'ounds, whether this epistle was originally sent to that church. 
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It appears to have boon at Eplicsus that ho wrote liis First 
Epistle to the Corintliians (I Cor. xvi. 8). 

On leaving Ephesus, Paul first went to Troas, whore he 
preached with great success (2 Cor. ii. 12); then proceeded 
to Macedonia and the countries of Greece lying to the north. 
He Bcems at this time to have boon in a dojectcd state of 
mind. At Philippi he wrote the Second Epistle to the 
Corintliians. He was now actively engaged in a scheme for 
collecting money for the poor believers in Judaia, designed 
to show the good-will of the Gentiles, and to sollen down the 
bitter feeling of the Jewish church towards their uncircum- 
cisod brethren. Titus, to whom one of the pastoral letters 
was afterwards written, was specially emi)loyi;d by him in 
promoting this collection. Hearing that Judaizing teachers 
had been corrupting the church of Galatia, he wrote the 
E^ifitle to the Galatians, powerfully refuting and remonstrat- 
ing against the errors in question. Three months were then 
spent in Corinth ; and the Epistle to the Romans was written, 
and despatched by Phcbe. It is remarkable that no men- 
tion is made of any apostle, or other celebrated man, having 
founded the church at Rome. It was probably quietly 
formed by converts to Christianity, who either left the 
Jewish synagogue at Home or came to the city from other 
countries. 

Leaving Europe, Paul now directed his course to Jerusa- 
lem. He proceeded by sea, and his voyage was full of in- 
terest. After spending a week at Trons, taking a most affec- 
tionate farewell of the Ephcsian Christians at Miletus, and 
touching at Coos, Rhodes, and Pat^ira, the apostle and his 
companions sailed to Tyre. A church had existed there 
Bince the persecution at the death of Stephen, and there 
were now not only Christians but prophets in what had 
once been a great stronghold of Baal and Ashtoreth. Leav- 
ing Tyre, the party saluted the bretliren at Ptolemais, 
and at length reached Cu3saroa. From that place, in opposi- 
tion to the remonstrances of the evangelist Philip, ^ ^ 
and other friends, who dreaded the excited feelings gg' 
of the Jews, Paul travelled to JerusiUom, where ho 
was received kindly by James and the oldi^rs, and refreshed 
them by telling what God had been doing among the Gentiles. 
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SECTION VIL — CLOSING SCENES OF PATTL'S LIFE. 



Arrest at Jerusalem. 

Sent to Caesarea. 

Felix, Festus, and Agrlppa. 

Appeal to Csesar. 

Voyage to Rome. 

The shipwreck. 

Paul's behaviour. 

Malta, PuteolL 

View of Rome. 



State of Rome. 
Missionary labours. 
Trial and acquittal. 
Remaining events. 
Journey to Spain. 
Second trial 
Condemnation. 
Execution. 
His companions. 



We can only refer in general terms to the occurrences 
that took place while Paul was in Palestine. The hatred 
towards him of that part of the Church which was leavened 
with the spirit of the Pharisees found a speedy outlet. On 
a false clamour being raised, he was beaten by the people in 
the temple ; rescued, however, by the Roman soldiers, and 
carried to the neighbouring fort and barrack of Antonia; 
there he was about to be put to the rack, but escaped the 
torture by declaring himself a Roman citizen ; was tried 
before the Sanhedrim, as Stephen had been twenty-five yeaia 
before, when he was himself a virulent persecutor ; received 
in a vision a cheering promise of protection from Grod ; and, 
a plot against his life being discovered, was sent, with a 
large escort, by night, to the Roman capital, Oaesarea. The 
places through which he passed were fitted to encourage 
faith and fortitude. It would be interesting to fancy his 
feelings as about midnight he passed Beth-horon the nether, 
and gazed perhaps on the moon looking down on the valley 
of Ajalon, where, fifteen hundred years before, it had lingered 
to witness the triumph of Joshua. The light of the morning 
Sim, rising behind the snowy crest of Hermon, would find 
him in the plain of Sharon ; and as he rode along, the rose 
of Sharon and the lily of the valleys at his feet, and the 
young roe sporting on the mountains of Bether on his right, 
would carry his mind to the Song of Solomon, and assure 
him both of the love and presence of his Lord. In the after 
part of the day, he and the seventy troopers that accompam'ed 
him, after passing the colossal statues of Julius Csesar and 
Rome, that adorned the new capital, would dismount from 
their weary horses at the ban*acks of Csesarea. 
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Tlie Roman governor, resident at Csesarca at this time, was 
Claudius Felix, an unscrupulous, sensual proiiigatc, wliose 
wife, Drusilla, was a daughter of Herod Agrippa I. On his 
first appearance before Felix, Paul was remanded, under pre- 
tence of being tried again ; the next time, in presence of Dru- 
silla, he made Felix tremble, as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come ; after that he was kept 
a prisoner at Ceesarea for two years. At the end of that 
period Felix was recalled from Palestine, and Porcius Festus 
sent as governor in his room. Paul was now tried again, 
and on this occasion took his memorable appeal to Caesar. 
In the meantime, Herod Agrippa II., king of Chalcis, in 
Syria, with his sister Bemice, having conic on a visit to 
Ciesarea, Paul was brought before them, and in another 
powerful address, " almost persuaded Agrippa to be a 
Christian." His appeal to Caesar could be heard nowhere 
bat at Bome ; and soon after, under charge of a centurion of 
Augustus* band, named Julius, Paul, with other pri- 
Boners, set sail, in a ship bound for Adramyttium, for /.^ * 
the metropolis of the world. 

The record of Paul's voyage to Rome, in the 27th chapter 
of Acts, is remarkably interesting ; partly for the incidents 
that occurred, partly for its minute information respecting 
the seamanship of the time, and partly also for the wonder- 
ful verification of the narrative, in its minutest particulars, 
which modem inquiry has supplied. The vessel, on leaving 
the great dock constructed by Herod at Caesarea, touched 
at Sidon ; then passing to the north of Cypnis, through the 
gulfii of Cilicia and Pamphylia, afforded the apostle a view, 
probably his last, of his native mountains. At Myra, in 
Lycia, a ship was found chartered for Rome, to which the 
prisoners were transferred. After creeping along slowly 
as f&r as Cnidus, adverse winds forced the ship out of h&c 
direct course, compelling her to pass southwards, under lee 
of the island of Crete, as far as the harbour called Fair 
Havens. After waiting long for a favourable breeze, the 
vessel set sail, but had not proceeded far when she was 
caught by a furious gale from the north-east. The crew 
seem to have turned round the right side of the vessel to the 
windy and allowed her to be carried along, on the starboard 
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tack, in a westerly direction. In the circamstances it is 
reckoned that she would drift at the rate of about a mile 
and a half in the hour. After a fortnight of discomfort and 
terror that can hardly be conceived, the sailors became 
sensible, one midnight, that they were approaching land 
The ship was immediately anchored astern, and daylight 
anxiously waited for. When it came, it was observed that 
a creek ran into the shore. Into this creek the vessel was 
attempted to be run ; but in the attempt her bow stuck fast 
in the bottom. Partly by swimming, and partly through 
the aid of boards and broken pieces of the ship, all the 
passengers, who were two hundred and seventy-six in num- 
ber, got safely to land. 

In the course of this fearful voyage Paul distinguished 
himself very greatly by his presence of mind, his sagacious 
advice, his regard to the welfare of his fellow-passengers, 
and his boundless confidence in Gkni At an early period of 
the storm he had relieved many hearts, by telling of a vision 
in which God's angel had assured him that the lives of all 
should be preserved. He had prevailed on the party to re- 
fresh themselves with food after a very long fast, and had pre- 
vented the stealthy escape of the sailors when their approach 
to land was first discovered. The wonderful influence which 
the poor prisoner in chains acquired in the ship was a proof, 
not only of his native vigour of mind, but of the calnmess 
and wisdom, in the hour of danger, which he had got from 
fellowship with God. 

The island on which the ship was cast was Malta, — now a 
part of the British possessions. The bay where the ship- 
wreck occurred still bears the name of St. Paul ; and all the 
circumstances of the shipwreck, as recorded in the Acts, 
agree wonderfully with existing appearances. The island 
was inhabited by a people of Phoenician origin. After 
spending three months among them, Paul and his com- 
panions embarked in another vessel ; touched at Syracuse in 
Sicily ; had to wait at Rhegium for a favourable wind to 
carry them through the Straits of Messina; and at last, 
after gazing on the smoking crater of Vesuvius and the 
lovely scenery of the Bay of Naples, landed at PuteolL 

From this sea-port to Rome, a distance of 150 miles, the 
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apostle travelled by land. Advancing by the Appian way, 
he would pass countless localities, memorable by associa- 
tkmB both with the mythology and the history of the 
Bomans, which would send through his breast the thrill of 
emotion with which every scholar looks for the first time on 
dasaic scenes. At Appii Forum, 50 miles from Rome, and 
again at the Three Taverns, deputations from the Christians 
of the city came to offer to the great apostle of the G^Bntiles 
the expression of their deep regard and affection. From a 
height about ten miles distant from Rome he would catch 
his first view of the imperial city,— a vast conglomeration 
of houses, the homes of two millions of people. At last ho 
IS in the streets of Rome. Its palaces, its temples, its aque- 
ducts, its theatres, and its columns, rise on every side. The 
bng cherished desire of his heart is fulfilled— he is 
to hear the echoes of salvation reverberated from the /•*- ' 
seven hills of Rome. 

Never was a city in greater need of a regenerating gospel. 
Corruption and profligacy in every form were at their 
height. Crimes far too abominable to be named were 
openly committed and witnessed, in the liouses of the first 
fiunilies. The emperor Nero, though only in his twenty- 
fourth year, had begun his awful course of crime,— liad 
already stained his hands in the blood of his mother and his 
wife, and was living under the influence of his mistress, the 
infamous PoppsBa, a proselyte to Judaism. The free citizens 
were more than a million, the slaves about the same in 
number. ''Rome was like London, with all its miseries, 
follies, and vices exaggerated, and without Christianity." 

At first Paul endeavoured to make impressions on the 
Jewish inhabitants ; but his efforts were in vain. He then 
turned to the Gkntiles, with whom he had much greater 
Buccess. For two years he continued a prisoner, dwelling 
in his own lodging, but constantly chained to a Roman 
Boldier. Some of these soldiers appear to have been con- 
verted to Christ, — ^won, very probably, not less through the 
influence of his consistent example and loving spirit than 
the force of his arguments. Even in Nero's palace converts 
were made through his instrumentality. It is certain that 
the Roman church increased amazingly, because, a year or 
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two after, the number of Christians who were slaii^tered 
by Nero was enormous. During these two years were 
written the epistles to Philemon, the Oolossians, the Ephe- 
sians, and the Philippians. 

At last Paul's trial came on : most probably it was con- 
ducted in the immediate presence of Nero. The narratiye 
of Acts comes abruptly to a close before telling the result 
It is &om Paul's epistles we learn that he was set firee. How 

the remaining portion of his life was spent can be 

^ A* gathered only from indirect notices in his letters, and 

' the statements of uninspired writers. 

It is generally believed that from Rome he went to Asia 

Minor, and from that to Macedonia. He seems then to haTS 

gone to Spain, where he is thought to have spent two 
!»'/»' years. Eetuming to Ephesus, he found matten 

in a somewhat critical condition. In Crete, too^ 
which he visited about this time, he found much cause for 
anxiety. False teachers were busy perverting the truth and 
sapping the foundation of Christianity. The First Epistle to 
Timothy and the Epistle to Titus seem to have been written 
about this time, instructing these faithful men, who were 
labouring respectively in Ephesus and in Crete, to resist all 
false doctrine and zealously maintain the truth. Perhaps 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was also written about this time, 
but its date as well as its authorship are uncertain. 

Paul had hoped to spend the winter at Nicopolis, in Mace- 
donia ; but he was not allowed to remain there. He was 
arrested on a new charge, and hurried to Rome to stand a 
second trial Since he had been last at Rome, Nero had 
conducted himself in a very shameful way. More than half 
the city had been burned by an awful fire, which lasted for 
six days, and which some ascribe to Nero himself The 
blame was laid by him upon the Christians, who were now 
an exceedingly numerous body. A fn'ghtful persecution 
raged against them. " Some were crucified ; some disguised 
in the skins of beasts, and hunted to death with dogs ; some 
were wrapped in robes impregnated with infiammaUe mate- 
rials, and set on fire at night, that they might serve to illu- 
minate the circus of the Vatican and the gardens of Nero, 
wliere this diabolical monster exhibited the agonies of his 
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Tictims to tho public, and j^loatcd over them.'* The number 
vrho perished was very great. Paul's privileges on his 
second confinement seem to have been much smaller than 
on his first The Second Epistle to Timothy was now written 
by him, in the full expectation of being speedily offered up. 
When brought to tiial, in presence of a large number of 
leading men, he was enabled to make a bold statement of tlie 
gospel But no defence could avail against the will of Nero. 
The apostle, on being called a second time, was condemned. 
Near the spot now occupied by tho English cemetery, his 
head was struck from his body. Devout men carried 
the headless corpse to the catacombs, or subterranean /.'q* 
vaults below Rome, to which in after times the martyra 
used often to fly for concealment. There, in some unknown 
vault, rests tho body of the greatest of apostles, awaiting 
the fulfilment of the words so nobly applied by himself,— 
''Death shall be swallowed up of victory." 

Very little is known respecting the future history of Paul's 
more immediate companions. Timothy had been summoned 
l^ him to Rome in his second epistle ; probably he imme- 
diately complied with the summons, but of his future history 
nothing is known with certainty. At one time he was a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ (Heb. xiii. 23); and, acconling to 
tradition, he suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Domi- 
tian. Of Titus, all that we know is told us in a single clause 
in 2 Timothy,— that he departed into Dalmatia. Whether 
this was by Paul's instructions or at his own instance, we 
cannot telL Silvanus is mentioned in 1 Peter as the bearer 
of that apostle's letter to the strangers scattered throughout 
Asia Minor. Mark, who regained Paul's confidence, and 
became again his companion (OoL iv. 10), and wliom he 
wished Timothy to bring with him to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11), 
was also latterly associated with Peter, to whom he is said 
to have acted as secretary and interpreter. Tradition sends 
him afterwards to Alexandria, wlioro he is said to have 
founded the Christian church, and to have suffered martyr- 
douL Luke was at Rome immediately before Paul's death, 
being apparently the only trusty friend that was present to 
cheer him in the last scenes of life. Of Luke's after life 
history contains no record, and the accounts of tradition are 
2D 
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improbable and contradictory. Kespecting the less promi- 
nent of Paul's fellow-labourers absolutely nothing is known 
with certainty. 



SECTION VHL — LABOURS OF THE OTHER APOSTLEa 



Jarae& 


Philip. 


John. 


Peter. 


Matthew. 


The Seven Chnrchet 


Thomaa. 


Simon. 


of Asia. 


Andrew. 


Jade. 


Patmoa. 


Baitholomew. 


Hatthiaa. 


Anecdotes of John. 



1. James. —This apostle, known in history, from the strict- 
ness of his life, as James the Just, is universally represented 
as having continued to labour in and about Jerusalem. He 
directed his eflforts mainly to counteract the loose morality 
of those who abused the doctrines of grace. In his later 
years he seems to have given too much countenance to the 
Pharisaical section of the Church, instead of protesting 
against the tendencies which Paul had to denounce so 
strongly in the Epistle to the Galatians. Yet this very 
weakness is said to have proved the occasion of his death. 
Provoked at the success of his doctrine outwardly, in drawing 
their countrymen to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah, the 
basest and most bigoted party leaders among the Jews 
resolved to sacrifice him to their rage. Taking advantage 
of the interval between the departure of the Koman gover- 
nor, Festus, and the arrival of Albinus, his successor, 
Ananus, the high. priest, caused him to be condemned by 
the Sanhedrim ; and, in conformity with the sentence, he 
was cruelly stoned to death. 

2. Peter. — It is more difficult to trace the career of Peter. 
The tradition that he went to Rome in the reign of Nero, and 
was condemned at the same time as Paul, is now generally 
abandoned, as destitute of trustworthy authority. There is 
much more probability in the opinion that, when he left 
Palestine, he published the gospel in Parthia, especially 
in the district of Mesopotamia. Many Jews were settled 
there,— the descendants of those who had been carried 
captive in the days of Daniel and Ezckiel ; among them 
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the apostle wonld find ahnn/ik** ^'.:.t*^ ^ ? ;. ..• .v.; ;..*r 't f -i 
his first epistle he wnu» of B*>.7^ c: « : :.-. v*;* r-r.-.rfr ..-*. 
or near that aocknt chy, wi.v- -i.: ;. : -**-. v.»>r. -. ^.vr 
obliterated '1 Pet It. IZ. ¥:.::. il-a: ".•...*. ;..Vi* -^ v !> 
his first epistle ^xo ihi ara^^r* .- ?.r..v.A. Oi..\,rjL. '>-> 
padocia, Asia, and KcLjci^* If ii% iat. :. .: '.^.-rfi :-.'r:4« 
churches in peraoii, Le Lid a* IftiA- Iv^s^'i ^ y.-.: :■.<--. f •>;."« 
P^uFs former eomrMk, s-TaLZ.--*- t.-,. i ^a v.rr. ^.\:. .-.j-.-. . 
and foreseeinjf thac iL* £7**: "srir:: :' :..^;-rvr. •..•,.-. 'B;.,.r. 
was then bieakiB^ azair.%? Pv.l ^ P^..v.-. x .-.. : v>.:. >> 



« «■* 



-•...-•; ^j ^^T. 



borne to the churchAS Li A.Vui. :-.-f: 
firm them in the faiih. a^l ::««t* '.;..^r.-. : .■; •.;..* v/::..:.:: -.r^.. 
An ancient traditioT^ ZK.'ji i'lx: •».-.*:. f-i-rr ^v .-...> x.:* ,j»ii 
to martyrdom, h« «all-=?l ■'.':: v^ ;.r:7. .v. ■^.-.•. /:.;■..• -.v: :^.-:;r:, 
•*0 remember tL:5 LfiTi." ^riAr^T^r ;,..i>; v^.^ -..-.r; v^tr.* 
of Peter's death, ir §tt2L.» "^."7 '»^r-i.;i •.,..*.•, ..^ ...i: « % 
martyr, though tL^ tr4.};".L:i -:' :...^ j^.-.j. :: . -..vi:. >a :,j% 
own reqmst, with r.L% i.!%.: 'I-.t.-.x >;:.%. •,:..i«. .-,.: .v..:^-.•. 
thus suffer a mor^ Lirri.lii'.lr.i^ 'i-r^:'.;. •./..i;. :...< L.: :. „< p.r> 
bably unfoosdk^L T:.* 4:y>t*./=:^ r.v: •^..-. "..-i,..-:,*. •.r.^rr*- 
selves, and had ta::^-:.: ot:.^;*. •.r^.*, is....=: * -ff:;.;..^ if.f! .rwi 
hj unrighteoos }zfU-^, lis v. >; ;.■>.. ■::.•./ .v.;*-:, ;•. »« 
never to be coartK^L 

3. Thoxab, accord 1.-j^; r.^ .v. ;.-.■; v.... -.v. f,r-A/i.v:d thft 
gospel in Parthia^ As :.Vi: '.•^.t.-. *.v.-;i.->;.i I '-::>.! a ^ v^-.A m 
Mesopotamia, Taorr-iA .'..a/ ;.av^ ;ji..'; % vr^Ara'i: Aph^e 
from Peter. Pursa : :* i* '. ;. ■; >.•>-•■ v : ; ■:' i • r. >-< i :. v> A rf .::^ii«tan 
(the Afii^faanii ar*: t:. /;:;.■.• '.y v.::.-. '.o >: •.:.-:;.■ 'l*rv^;n'lantA;, 
he may thuis aU>> :.^v^ v:.-.:!-:!^; :.;..•: *..-&ll:. >n tnat makes 
him the apositlf; of I:.';^^. 

4. AsDEEW hAii .v.-j*..."-* :^: ;.."a f*^.A\:v:*. If-: travf^riKd 
the shores of ti;'; Bj^^'.k "va : ar.'i %:;.,:*:( '/.r.':; pLiOfrs where 
he prea/:Led, .Siaopi^, Hr A-.Vi;/*!, ar. i by7Ji,ir.'.iui Conistan' 
tinople;, are aii. rr. ';ri •.>!:. H r.y ^:.'r; -::;•. ■»f;>r-L It is said 
that he was f.-fT,fl':::.:i'A to 'ii*: o:: a ^voft^ ?orTii->l l.i:e the 
letter X. ar.-i lirTify, fA\:f-A Hi. ArAiKVk'n c.*'>s.*. That his 
death mi'^fht f>: 'Afi'j/:r\Tt'j, he »&» rdjiten^:'] to the cr^jsa with 
conLf ; arid he i.^ aaid for two ^Livs to have exhort»«l the bv- 
standers, till at L'iAt 'ie;;ith r^rne *o hi^i r^riief. This aroount 
u iu^proWiie ; aiifi it rimy U: rvif.;»rke*l tl^i the most 
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trustworthy of the ancient writera mention only the two 
Jameses, Peter and Paul, as maHyrs among the apostles. 

6. Bartholomew is said to have laboured in " exterior 
India ;" which an ancient writer explains to mean Seba or 
Yemen in Arabia, over whose people it has been already 
mentioned that a Jewish family reigned. Tradition brings 
back Bartholomew, in his later years, to Phrygia and 
Armenia, and asserts, probably without foundation, that he 
was put to death by being flayed alive. 

6. Philip is reported to have laboured in Phrygia ; but 
the accounts of his death that have been handed down are 
so mingled with what is palpably fabulous, that little re- 
liance can be placed upon them. 

7. Matthew is said to have gone into the Asiatic Ethi- 
opia, and to have laboured there as well as in Macedonia 
and Asia. His Gospel seems to have been written at an 
earlier period, for the benefit of the Jews in Palestine. 

8. To Simon, Egypt, Gyrene, and Mauritania have been 
assigned, and even Great Britain, where he is allied to 
have been crucified by the natives. Most of these stories 
of the martyrdom of the apostles were invented in a later 
age, when martyrdom was regarded with such a supersti- 
tious and idolatrous veneration, that any one who did not 
die in this way was hardly counted a proper saint. 

9. With the name of Jude or Thaddeus is connected a 
story of one Agbarus, or Abgarus, ruler of Edessa in Mesopo- 
tamia — the Greek name of Orfah or Urfah, the traditional 
birth-place of Abraham. This Agbarus is said to have cor- 
responded with Christ about the cure of a disorder, and the 
reputed letters are preserved ; but they bear evident marks 
of forgery. Afterwards, it is said, Agbarus was converted 
by Thaddeus — either the apostle Jude or one of the seventy 
disciples. In the reign of Domitian, a rumour had reached 
that emperor that some of the line of David and kindred of 
Christ still survived, and might one day dispute his empire. 
Two grandsons of Jude, " the brother of the Lord,'' were 
sought out and brought to Domitian ; but their condition of 
life was so poor, and their answers indicated such a simple, 
unambitious spirit, that they were dismissed without moles- 
tation. 
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10. Matthias has been assigned by some writers to 
Ethiopia, and by others to Cappadocia. One ancient writer 
eays that he died at Sebastopol, and was buried there, near 
the Temple of the Sun. 

11. The only remaining apostle whom we have yet to 
notice (James the Greater having been put to death early) 
is John. The records of the life of John are more trust- 
worthy than those of the other apostles. He had left Jeru- 
salem before Paul's last visit to it ; but where he was labour- 
ing at that time we cannot teU. It is probable that soon 
after, the threatening state of things in the churches of Asia 
Minor, which induced Peter to write his first epistle to them, 
induced John also to take up his residence among them. 
It is affirmed on good authority that he resided for a long 
time at Ephesus. Thence he was banished by the emperor 
Domitian to Patmos ; he returned, under Nerva, to Ephesus ; 
and there his death took place, under Trajan, in extreme 
old aga 

The name of John is inseparably associated with "the 
Seven Churches of Asia," to which our Lord commissioned 
him to write short epistles in his name. Of most of these 
places we have not yet had occasion to speak; with a brief 
notice of them we conclude the present section. 

1. Ephesus. The state of this town, and the history of the 
introduction of Christianity into it under Paul, have already 
been noticed. It was the capital of Ionia, famed for its 
Temple of Diana, its philosophy, its magic, and its sensu- 
ality. In the epistle to this church a warning was con- 
veyed — unless they should repent, their candlestick would 
be removed. The warning has been fulfilled. " On a wide, 
solitaryji uncultivated plain, the modern traveller may see 
the ruins of Ephesus — shattered walls, broken pillars, and 
fragments of marble. The population consists of a few 
Greek peasants, living in extreme wretchedness. Even the 
sea has retired from the scene of desolation ; and a pesti- 
lential marsh, poisoning the air, making the climate un- 
healthy, has succeeded to its famous harbour, once the em- 
porium of Asiatic commerce." 

2. Smyrna lay forty miles to the north of Ephesus. No 
word of blame was spoken to this church; but a day of 
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trial wa« foretoUL The trial was nobly endured The con- 
fefwion of the aged Polycarp of Smyrna is one of the 
noblest on record. He was faithftd unto death, and re- 
ceived a crown of life. When ordered to blaspheme Christ's 
name, he made the memorable reply — " Fourscore and six 
years have I served him, and he hath never wronged me at 
all: how then can I blaspheme my King and my Saviour!" 
8myma is still a large town, numbering 130,000 inhabitants. 
The Ameri(3an missionaries there have met lately with much 
encourageiiient, and not a few Jews have begun to inquire 
after the way of salvation. 

3. Fergamvs, about sixty miles north of Smyrna, was the 
capital of an ancient kingdom, and famous for a royal library 
of 2(K>,(X)0 volumes. Divine honours were paid in it to 
^culapius, under the form of a living serpent. There may 
be a reference to this, as well as to the wickedness of the 
place, in the expression, " I know where thou dwellest, even 
where Satan's seat isP The modem town, in which magni- 
ficent ruins are mingled with wooden hovels, contains a 
population of but 14,000. 

4. ThyaZira was on the northern border of Lydia. It was 
famed for the skill of its inhabitants in dyeing clotL Its 
population now is between 6000 and 7000. In vain does 
the traveller search for the " works, and charity, and service, 
and faith, and patience" of apostolic times. 

In the notices of these four churches in the Apocalypse, 
we can see evidence of the realization of what Paul had 
dreaded — that " grievous wolves would enter in, not sparing 
the flock ; and that of their own selves should men arise, 
speaking perverse tilings, to draw away disciples after them.** 
The Nicolaitanes and " that woman Jezebel" had done in- 
finite damage under a Christian guise, — inviting and attract- 
ing believers to the revels and abominations of heathenism, 
— destroying their influence, and sapping the very founda- 
tions of piety. 

T). Sard IS was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia, 
whose king, Crcjesus, was reputed the richest of men, and 
whose treasures, when seized by Cyrus, were reckoned at above 
£12(),()00,()()0 sterling. Nothing whatever now remains of 
Sardis, except ruins. " Its present desolation seems a fit- 
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ting memorial of the state of its ancient church — ** Thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art dead." 

6. Fhiladeiphia was the second city of Lydia. The 
epistle promises that its people should be kept ** in the liour 
of temptation, which should come upon all the world, to 
try them that dwell on the earth." This promise was ful- 
filled. Gibbon, the infidel historian, says, " Tlie captivity 
or ruin of the seven churches of Asia was consummated [by 
the Ottomans] a.d. 1312; and the barbarous lords of Ionia 
and Lydia still trample on the monuments of cltvssic and 
Christian antiquity. In the loss of Epliesus, the Christians 
deplored the fsdl of the first angel, the extinction of the first 
candlestick of the Revelation. The desolation is complete. 
.... The circus and three stately theatres of Laodicea 
are now peopled with wolves and foxes ; Sardis is reduced 
to a miserable village ; the God of l^ohammod is invoked in 
the mosques of Thyatira and Pergamus ; and the populous- 
ness of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade of the 
Franks and Armenians. Pliiladelphia alone has been saved, 
by prophecy or courage. At a distance from the sea, for- 
gotten of the emperors, encompassed on all hands by tlie 
Turks, her valiant sons defended their religion and freedom 
above fourscore years, and at length capitulated with the 
proudest of the Ottomans. Among the Greek coh)nios and 
churches of Asia Philadelphia is still erect— a column in a 
scene of ruins — a pleasing example that the path of lionour 
and safety may sometimes be the same." 

" One solitary pillar," says Dr. Kitto, " of high antiquity, 
has been often noticed, as reminding beholders of the re- 
markable words in the Apocalyptic message to the Phila- 
delphian church — ^ Him that ovcrcometh will I make a 
pillar in the house of my God, and he shall go no more 
out'" 

7. Laodicea^ the capital of the greater Plirygia, was a 
place of very great size and splendour. An amphitheatre, 
of which the remains still exist, must liave accommodated 
firom twenty to thirty thousand si)ectators. Tlie hills are of 
volcanic origin, and in the neighl)Ourliood are still several 
hot springs, of difierent degrees of warmth ; the proximity 
of which may have suggested the comparison, " Thou art 
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BBOnON IX.— DESTRUCrriON OP JERUSALEM, AND 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 



Erents in Judeea. 
Titot takes Jenualem. 
Keign of VeapasiaD. 
Keign of Titos. 



Reign of Doraitian. 
War in Britain. 
Conquest of Agrlcola. 
Condnslon. 



The Roman govemors of Juduea, after Felix and Festua, 
governed the country ill, and excited great disajSection 
among the Jews. Frightful massacres of the people some- 
times took place: on one occasion, many thousand Jews 
were massacred in the streets of CsBsarca. Partial insurrec- 
tions at length swelled into a general rising. About the 
time when Paul suffered martyrdom, Nero sent Vespasian, 
his ablest general, against the Jews. Vespasian, everywhere 
victorious, was advancing towards Jerusalem, when, being 
proclaimed emperor by the army, he went to Rome, and 
left the prosecution of the war to his son Titus. 
When Titus appeared before Jerusalem, frightful J^^* 
dissensions raged within the city itself, but for 
which, he used to say, it could not have been taken. The 
Roman army gradually took part after part of the city. 
Titus was most desirous to save the temple, but a soldier 
having, on the 6th of August, thrown a brand into it, it 
was burnt to the ground. After the destruction of Jeru- 
nlem, the Jews still held out in various neighbouring 
itrongholds, in some of which most tragic scenes occurred ; 
but Judsea was thenceforth a captive land, — the holy and 
beautiflil house where the fathers worshipped was burnt 
with ftre,— the long era of desolation began,— Jerusalem was 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
ahoold be fulfilled. We can easily conceive how earnestly 
the apostle John, with the remembrance of Jerusalem's 
calamity full in his mind, would warn the churches of 
Ephesus and Asia generally, to beware lest tlieir candle- 
stick, like that of Jerusalem, should be removed out of its 
place. 

Little occurred of great interest in the general history of 
tbe world during the latter half of the first century. Ves- 
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pafii.'in niiijnftd crftdif^bly for ten years, when he waa aiic- 
vjv*Avxi hy TitiiH, who earned tor iiimfleil' the dtie, *' The 
delight of the human race." Durini? his brief reitm oecnrreil 
that frightful j^niption of ^iffount Vesiiviua whi«:h buriefl in. 
ARhefl ami hiva rhe cities of Pompeii and Hercnlaneum. 
TitnH, iit'it'.r tlwtui y«»jir3, was foilowerl by his brother 
I)oniitian, one of the j^reateat tyranta that ever sac on a 
thron(\ fr, wiw during his rc.'iim tliat the p<.'rsf. Mention raj^ 
under which (aa ih moBt ^'eni^rally believefi, John wa^ 
haninhiMl f,o Fat m oh. lJ<jmitian waa aucceede<i by the atiptd 
Nerva, and he by Trajan, -a prince of talent and enerjijy, 
who did mn<;h tf> n;8tor«j the ancient vigour of the empire. 

From the time wh«:n AngiiHtuH shut the Temple of Janna^ 
before our lj>ri\'A birth, there was comparatively little of 
foroj^ war. Thr. Ocrmana, Parthians, Britons, and other 
tribes that lay alon^ the outdkirta of the R«jman empire, 
were the cliief 8ourc<:8 of employment to the arms of the 
Iep;ion8. Tn Sr.ro'A reign a bhiody campaign was fought in 
Britain. Al)<>ut the time when the apostle Paul was dwellr 
ing in hia hired houne in Home, and writing his epistks 
to the J'hilippianA, Kphenians, and Colosaians, Suetonina 
Paiilinii8 w».s burning Druida in the Isle of ^an, and 
Bharnofidly H</>ur><ing tlie warrior queen iVjadlcea. While 
John v/iiA exhorting the Christiana of Epheaus to love one 
another, Agricola was completing the conquest of Britain, 
>)iiilding his wall acrr>8s the island, and encountering the 
warlike Calorlonians in the Grampian wilds. Among the 
K/)man ftoldiern who came alx>ut this time to our shores, 
then; can Ik; little doubt that there were some whose hearts 
had l>^en filled witli the love of Christ, and who would use 
thfir \yCAt f^ndeavours to instruct the poor natives in the 
know|p,d^e of Halvation. It is probable that, before the first 
c^'.ntury luid clofW-d, there were Britons, both south and north 
of tlir; Tweed, wlio harl learned to love and bless the name 

of .Jf.HMH. 

To (hi i neat c tlie changes tliat had now taken place in 
HiX'ln] and religious life, would require a volume instead of 
a concluding i)ag(;. The glorious truth that had been so 
dindy announcerl to Adam and Eve in paradise, was now 
■et in the clearest liglit of God. The promised Deliverer 
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himself had come ; he had fulfilled his work ; and he had 
gone back to his Father. While living and working among 
meiif he had appeared chiefly in the character of a greii 
Benefactor, — a source of pardon and life, joy and peace, love 
and holiness, liberty and progress, and every other blessing 
precious to perishing men. The impression which his life 
was fitted to produce was, that living contact with him must 
somehow heal all the diseases of the spirit,~all must come 
right through union to him. It was reserved for his apostles 
more fully to reveal the great mystery of his atoning death ; 
to establish doctrinally the way of salvation for the guilty, 
and minutely apply the principles of Christianity to the 
practical business of daily life. It was reserved for them 
alBo to throw light on the details of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, and bring out clearly the purport of its many symbols 
and mysteries. All this having been done, the canon of 
the Scripture was closed, the power of miracles was with- 
drawn, and the gospel left to fight its way and achieve its 
triumphs, under such supplies of grace as God ordinarily 
grants to the prayers of the faitlifuL It is the province of 
Ohubch Histoky to follow the river of salvation in its 
farther course; to tell of the new life that has sprung up 
in beauty wherever its piu-e waters have gone ; to record, 
alas ! the corruption of the stream, when the muddy waters 
of superstition, or of philosophy falsely so called, have been 
poured into it ; and to anticipate the happy day when, its 
waters being purified from all that defiles, " everything 
shall live whither the river cometh." 



LEADING F.VENTS OF APOSTOUC HISTOKY. 



Dat or Pbhteoost. 
Martyrdom of Stephen. 
Reviyal in city of Samaria. 
CouTerrion of Ethiopian eunuch. 
C0MYEB8IOH OF Paul at Damascus, 

A.D. 861— 
Paul in Arabia. 
Ketnms to Jerusalem. 
Retire! to Tarsus. 



Caligula emperor, a.d. 87-41. 
Claudius emperor, a.d. 41-54. 
Peter's vibion at Joppa, a.d. 44 1 
IIerod Aqrippa king of Judsea, 

a.d. 41-44. 
Martyrdom of Jam6s, a.d. 44. 
Death of Herod Agrippa, a.d. 44. 
Britain added to the Roman em. 

pire, A.D. 44. 
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GAZETTEER OF BIBLE LOCALITIES. 



The Scriptnre luunes are printed lint, in bold letten. The modern names are 
ia mall capitals The meanings of the names, when given, are within marks ot 
quotation. The llgares after the letter P denote the page or pages of the Bible 
History where the places are mentioned. Of most ot the places already noticed 
hi the body of the woric it has not been deemed necessary to say anything in 
the Qaaetteer. 



IBAVA, Basada, Syrian river, ris- 
ing in Mount Hermon, and flowing 
past Damasoui P. 158. 8 Kings ▼. 
11. 

ABABDCt ** passagea,** mountain 
diain east of Dead Sea and Jordan, 
indnding mounts Nebo, PIsgah, and 
Peer. P. 128, note. Nun. xxL 11 ; 
xzTii. 13; xzxUL 44, 47, 48. Dent 
zxxiL 49. Jer. zziL aa 

ABDOV, dty of Lerltes in Asher. 
Josh . zxL aa 1 Chron. tL 74. 

ABEL» ** mourning,** or "pUln,** a 
atone in Judah. 1 8am. rl 18. S 
Sam . XX. 18w 

ABEIr-BETH-HAACHAH, "plain 
of the house of Maachah,** town in 
north of Palestine (2 Sam. xx. 14, 1ft, 
18w 1 Kings XT. M. 3 Kings XT. 39), 
now Abil, aChristian village. P. 223. 

ABEL-KAIX, **pUin of waters," 
same as last 3 Chron. xtL 4. 

ABEL-XEHOLAH, ''pUIn of weak- 
ness,** a place in the north of Pales- 
tine, near Jonlan. P. 227. Judges 
YiL 3 3. 1 K ings ir. 12; xix. 18. 

ABEL-KIZRAIM, " mourning of the 
Egyptians,** a place west of Jordan, 
where Egyptians mourned tor Jacob ; 
formerly Atad. Gen. J. IL 

" plain 



of the 
acadas,** in Moab, opp<^te Jericha 
Num. xxir. 1 ; xxxilL 49. 

ABK Z, town in Issachar. Josb.xix.20. 

ABILfiVE, a district in north of 
Palestine, ci which Lysanias was 
tetrarch at the birth of Christ (Luke 
UL 1). Its chief town Abila, now 



Habil. The reputed tomb of Abel 
is shown here. 

ACCADy AxncKHOor, city built by 
Nimrod. P. 40. Qen. x. la 

ACCSOf ** enclosed,** sea^port in 
Aaher; built by Ptolemy, henoe 
called Ptolemais; celebrated in mo- 
dem history— called by the French 
'*St Jean d'Acre*' Napoleon caUed 
it ** the key of Palestine.** Judges 
LSI. ActsxxL7. 

ACELDAMA, **fleldof blood,**apieoe 
of ground and sepulchre near the 
southern wall of Jerusalem, ealled 
also the **potter*s field** (IfattxxrU 
8, la Acts L 18, 19). On this site 
now stands a Irailding, **a long 
raulted building of maasire maaonry, 
in front of a precipice of rock, in 
which is apparently a natural cava. 
The interior is excaTated to the depth 
of some 20 feet, thus forming an 
immense chamel housei At eadi 
end is an opening, throu^ whidi 
we hare a dim Tiew oi the interior; 
the bottom is empty and dry, with a 
few half decayed bonea scattered 
orer W—Murray't Hamd-book. 

ACHAIA, district of Greece, embrao- 
ing latterly the whole Peloponnesus, 
with Corinth as capltaL Acts xviiL 
12. 1 Tties s. L 7, Ac. P.40a 

AGHXETHA, name for Ecbatana, e»- 
piUl of Media. Pp. 288, 304. Ezra tL 3. 

AGHOS, '* trouble," a Talley near 
Jericho, now Wadt xl-Kklt. P. 14€ 
Joth. TiL 24, 28 ; xr. 7. Isa. Ut. la 
Ilosea IL lA. 
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AXAUK, name of Tarioiis tribei, 
detceodanto c/l Esau and othen, in- 
habiting deierts skirting Palestine. 
Exod. xtIL 8. 1 Sam. zt. 8 ; xxTiL 
& Pa IxxxUL 7. 

L city in Jadah. Josh. xt. 20. 
FA, a nimmit of Lebanon (Song 
SoL ir. 8). Amanus is the name of a 
mountain-range near CiUcia. 

AinfATT^ hiU where Asahel was slain. 
9 Sam. U. 94 

AUOKy the territory of the Am- 
monites, descendants of Lot, inhabit- 
ing a district east of Jordan. P. 120, 
«t aeq. Oen. xix. 88. Num. xxL 
94. Deut. IL 19, 87; iii. 11, 16. 
Josh. xiL 9; xiiL 10. Judges Hi. 18; 
X. 6, 7, 9, 11, 17, 18; xl 4-86; xli. 
1-8. 1 Sam. xL 11 : xiL 12 ; xir. 47. 
9 Sam. Till. 12; x. 1-19; xL 1; xiL 

9, 26, 81 ; XTiL 27. 1 Kings xi. 7, 83. 
9 Kings xxiii. 18 ; xxlr. 2. 1 Chron. 
xtUL 11; xix. 1-19; xx. 1, 8. 
9 Chron. xx. 1, 10, 22, 28; xxriL 6. 
Pi. IxxxiU. 7. Isa. xL 14. Jer. ix. 
96; xxT. 91; xxrii. 8; xl. 11; xli. 

10, 16; xllx. 1-6. Ezek. xxl. 20; 
XXT. 9-10. Dan. xL 41. Amos L 18. 
Zeph .iL 8 , 9. 

AKOBITES, a tribe descended ft-om 
ftmrth son of Canaan, roost eminent 
of inhabitants of Palestine, some- 
times giving name to all the tribes 
and inhabiting botli sides of Jordan. 
Gen. X. 16; xiv. 7; xv. 16; xlvilL 
92. Exod. IlL 8; xxxilL 2. Num. 
XiiL 29; xxxlL 33. Deut L 4-44; 
UL 9-8. Josh. IL 10; x. 5; xxiv. 
8-18. Judges 1. 84-36. 1 Sam. viL 
14. 1 Kings iv. 19. 2 Kings xxL 11. 
Ezra Ix. 1. Pa cxxxv. 11. Ezek. 
XTL8. A mos \L9,Ac 

▲MFHIF0LI8, town in Macedonia. 
Acts XTlL 1. 

AHAB, Anab, town in Judah. Josh. 
xL 21 ; XV. 50. 

AHAHABATH, town in Issachar. 
Jo sh, xi x. 19. 

AHAEUC, gigantic race of Canaanitcs 
—also called sons of Anak ; Inhabited 
Hebron and other towns. Num. xili. 
22. Deut. L 28: iL 10-21; ix. 2. 
Joiih.xL21; xiv. 12. 

AHANIAH, town in Benjamin. Nch. 
xL 82. 

AHATHOTH, Axata, city in Benja- 



min, a fBW miles from Jervsalem— 
birth-place of Jeremiah (Joalu xxL 
18. 1 Kings iL 26. 1 Chron. vL 6a 
Exra 11. 23. Neh. vU. 27; xL 82. 
Isa. X. 30. Jer. L 1 ; xL 21, 28 ; xxlx. 
27 ; xxxiL 7-9). ** A village of fifteen 
or twenty houses, situated on a broad 
open ridge. . . . fiillen and wretched 
.... but with traces of former 
strength and importance." 

AKEM, city in Issachar. 1 Chron. 
vL78. 

AHIM) town in J udah. Josh. xr. 60. 

ANTI-LIBAVTJ8,or AKTi-LBaAxoK, 
Jbbxl ksh-Shdrkt, the eastern 
range of Lebanon, including Her- 
mon, or Jkbkl xsh-Sukixh. P. 167. 

AKTIOCH, in Syria, the Asiatic capi- 
tal of the Roman Empire ; a centre 
of Christian misslona Acts ti. 6; 
xL 19, 26; xllL I; xiv. 26; xv. 22; 
xvHL 22. Gal. 11. 11. P. 897. 

AKTIOCH, in Pisldia, a city of Asia 
Minor . Acts xIlL 14. P. 899. 

ANTIPATBI8, city between Jerusa- 
lem and Csesarea, built by Herod the 
Great (Acts xxilL 81). It was for- 
merly called Caphar-Saba; and h 
village, which is a mere collection of 
mud houses, still bears the name 
Kefr-Saba. It was 26 Roman miles 
from Cffisarea, and 16 from Joppa. 

AFHAB8ATUCHITE8, one of the 
Assyrian colonies brought to Sa- 
maria. Ezra Iv. 9 ; ▼. 6. 

APHEK, town in the plain of Esdrae- 
Ion, near which many battles were 
fought (1 Sam. iv. 1; xix. 21. 1 Kings 
XX. 26-30. 2 Kings xilL 17). Some 
think there were more than one 
Aphek. P. 228. 

APHEKAH) town in Judah. Joah. 
XV. 68. 

AFOLLOmA, city In Macedonia. 
Acta xvIL 1. 

APPn-FOBUH, market town in 
Italy, about 60 miles from Rome, 
named after Appius Claudius, whose 
statue was in it Acts xxvliL 16. 
P. 416. 

AB) town in Moab, same as Rabbalh- 
moab (Num. xxL 16, 28. Deut IL 
9, 18, 29. Isa. xv. 1). It was the 
ancient capital of Moab. Its ruins 
are now about a mile and a half in 
circumference. The passage in Num. 
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xiL 18 deterfbes fbe eooqaeit of 
Moob hf ibe Ammonttafc iMiah 
mn, ''In the night Ar of Moab is 
kid irute, and bnMiglit to ailoioe." 
Jerome, coamMotlniif on tiili^ MtT^ 
** I lunre beard that one ni|^ there 
waa a great earthgnake wUdi eon- 
aomed the wh<de walla of tht cttj.** 

A&AB, town in Jndah. Jeifa. xr. 52. 
3 Sam. xzUL Sft. 

ATtAHATT^ TaUey between Elanltie 
Golf and Dead Sea, called in SngUah 
Bible **tbe plain" pevtLLl; aa 
9Sam.iT.7. 9 Klaei nr. 4), ** tha 
wilderneaiL'* Ifa.zzxiiL9. P. 119. 

kTtk-akJt^ district in Bei^anUn. 
Josh, xriii. 1& 

ARABIA, coontiy of the Aiabe— 
deaeendanta of Uhmael and oChersL 
P. 68. 1 Kings Z.U. l8a.zxL18u 

ASAD| Canaanite dty in south of 
Palestine. Nnm. xxL 1; zzxUL 4a 
Josh. xiL 14. Jadges L 16L 

ARAK, **the Highland;** name of 
Syria, and applied to Tarious parta 
of it; e. ^., Akam Bsth-rbhob, 
AaAM-nAMASOua, Abam-maachah, 
Abam-vahabaiv, Padav-abam, 
Abax-zobar. Oen. z. 29; xxiL 21; 
xxiv. 10. Num. xxUL 7. Dent xxiil 
4. Jadges liL 8, 10. 3 Sam. yiii. 
6, X. 6. 1 Kings X. 29; xv. 18; 
xix. 15; XX. 1, 20-29. 3 Kings v. 1; 
vl. 8; vH. 4; viii. 7; ix. 14; xil 17; 
xiii. 3-24; xv. 87; xvi. 6; xxir. 2. 

1 Chron. xlx. 6. Isa. vil 1-8; Ix. 
12; xvll 3. Jer. xxxv. 11. Ezek. 
xvi. 57; xxvii. 16. Hos. xii. 12. 
Amnsi. 5; ix. 7, &c. 

ABABAT, a district of Armenia, on 

whose monntains the ark rested. 

Pp. 16, 80, 33. Gen. vill. 4. Jer. li. 27. 
ABCHEVITES, a Babylonian people, 

inhabitants of Erech (?). Ezra iv. 9. 
ABCHIy border town between BeoJa- 

min and Ephraim. Josh. xvL 2. 

2 Sam. XV. 32; xvi. 16. 
ABEOPAOUS, or Mars-iiill, very 

ancient scat of Justice and religion 
In Athens, one of the three places 
where I'aul preached. Acta xvii. 19. 
P. 408. 
ABGOB, district in Baslmn, "the 
Lcjah," famous for its basaltic rock 
and stono cities. P. 121, et seq. 
Duut. ilL 4. 13, 14. 1 Kings iv. 13. 



(Iffltt; zxTiL 67. MMkxw.42. Lake 
xziiLiL Jolmzlz.S8);thoii«^by 
aome to be Rakueh, near the PhiUa- 
tine coimtrj, hot fliia nfeded by 
Dr. Robiaaon and oUiera. 

ABXHBS, tribe of Cauaanltca near 
Momt Lrtaaoa. Gen. x. 17. 1 
Chron. LU. 

ABMAfiEDDQV, a liymboUealbattla- 
fl dd (Rer . xtL 16). See MBOBDa 

ABUanA, dialilet of Aafai MfaMcv 
a ui nweed to have been tiie original 
seat of mankind. Pp. H m 

ABVOVy a stream flowing Into the 
Dead Sea,— boundary between Moab 
andAmmonintimeafMoaea. P. ISO. 
Nnm. zzL 18, 14, 24, 3C, 98; xziL 
9$. Dent. iL 94; UL 8, 19, 16L 
Jndgea xL 18, 18, 29. 26L 9 Kings 
X. 88. Isa. xtL SL Jer. zItUL 9a 
P.ISL 

ABOEByBtown on the banka of the 
Anum, rebuilt by Gaditea, and tiie 
spot where Joab first pitched his 
tent when ordered by David tomnn- 
ber Israel P^ 121. 174. Kom. xxxUl 
34. DeatiL86;iiil3;lr.4& Josh. 
XiL 3; xiiL 9, 16. Judges zL 36. 2 
Sam.xziv.£. 2 Kings x. 88. IChroiL 
V. & Isa. xviL 2. Jer. xlviiL 19. 

ABFAD, town in Syria, near Hamath. 
3 Kings xviiL 84; xix. 18. Isa. x 
9 ; xxxvl 19 ; xxxviL 13. Jer. xllx. 
23. 

ABUBOTH, town in Judah. 1 Kings 
iv. 10. 

ABUMAH, or Rumaii, near Shechem, 
Abimelech's residence. Judges ix. 
41. 

ABVAD) RuAD, city of Phoenicia 
(Gen. X. 15-18. Ezek. xxviL 8, 11). 
It is situated on a small island, 
with population of 2000. On mar- 
gin of sea arc remains of massive 
walls of Phoenician origin. Its sea- 
men and soldiers were eminent 

ASHAN, Levitical city in Jadah. 
Josh. XV. 42; xix. 7. 1 Chron. ir. 
82 ; vL 59. 

ASSLDOD, afterwards Azotus, now 
EsDUD, one of the five cities of the 
Philistines. The ark of God was 
taken to It (Josh. xl. 22; xv. 46, 47. 
1 Sam. V. 1-7 ; vL 17. 2 Chron. xxvi 
6. Isa. XX. 1. Jer. xxv. 20. Amos 
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ittOLt. ti|llkli4 2«kls.« 
AotevllL40^aM}). Nowamodemtely 
tfMfl vUtectofiiliK iMNiaw, litinted 
00 tlM eMt deoHvlfty of a IltUe lUttiah 
hOi, on ioiainlt of which tho temple 
or DiBM pmnUjr ftoed. Sltobeau- 
tmu. Giovoe of ollfe, fig; and palm. 
FMBUOlttoiiiT king of Egypt, boileffed 
It twOBty-B tae yeora P. IdO^ note. 

AiUDUTH-'flBGAH, etty of Ren- 
bod, noMT Plifob. P. IM. Josh, 
jdtt. 

A8HEB, ** UeaaedneflS,** one Of the 
trtbea in tho north-weot of PoImMiio, 
P. IM. Oen.xlix.2a DentzxxiU. 
HJl Joih. xix. M. 

AflRKXVAZy the eoontry peopled by 
the deoeendonti of Jepheth's ion of 
thot name, near the Black Sea (Jet. 
IL f7), whenoe porhiqpe **'EcBine.** 
P.N. 

ABHVAHytwoettieiln Judah. Josh. 

AIHTBaOTH ■ XATHT ATlf, Asr- 

VBBOtll, or ASTAKTK, "the two 

homed," a town In Baahan, flimod 
Ibr the worriilp of Aitarte. P. 169. 
Gen. ziT. 6* Deut L 4. Josh. ix. 
KT; xfi. 4; xUL 13, 8L I Chron. 
▼L71; xl.44. 

ASIA9 Proconsular, western coast of 
Asia M inor. Acts xtL tf, Ac. 

ASBXLOK) AsHKUxMr, Asgitlah, one 
of the Ato ettles of the PhlUstlnes 
(Jadges i 18; xiv. 19l 1 Sam. vi. 
IT. 3 Sam. L 90. Jer. xzr. 90; xlviL 
», 7. AnHM L 8. Zoph. iL 4, 7. Zeoh. 
Ibl f). Its mlns ocenpy a splendid 
site in the form of an amphitheatre, 
fludng Mediten'anesn. ** The scene 
presents such an aspect of utter deso- 
lation that it is painfh] to look on 
IV—Hand-book, '' Ashkelon shall bo 
a deeolatlon " (Zeph. iL 4). Yet the 
remalM of magnifloenoe are veiy 
striking. It is very celebrated in 
history, hiduding the Crusadea P. 
1«K note , 17«. 

A88KUS. See Amtbia. 

AS0OB} ft sea-pert of Myaia in the 
JBgOMi. Acta XX. IS. 

A88TB1A, one of the moat andent 
klngdoma of Asia) Nineyeh its capi- 
tal. Pp. 18, 9S, IM, 334^ H »eq. 
Oon. IL 14; x. 11; xxt. IS. Num. 
judr. 91 9 Kings zr. 19; xvL 7-18; 

2B 



zvlL 8-47; XTiiL 7 88; lit.-4-M| 
XX. 8. Eira It. 9; tL 99. Isa. vlL 

17, 18; is. 98; XxxtL 1-18; UL 4. 
Jer. IL 18; L 17. Eiok. xtL 98; 
sxUL 8-98. HosL r. 18; flL U 
Micah ▼. ft. Zeph. iL 18, Ao. 

ATAD. See Amtif^nntm, 

ATAKOTX, Ataba, ^'enmm.^ 

1. Atabotb-bbvh-joas, in Jodah 

(1 Ohron. IL ft4>. 8. Atamtb-adab, 

in Ephraim (Josh. xvL 9, A, 7; XTliL 

18. 1 Chron. iL 54). 8. Ataboth- 
aHOPBAN, In Oad (Nam. XMU. 8^ 
84). 4. Atabotb, in Beuhon. Num. 
xxxiLS. 

ACTACH, town in Judah. 1 Sam. 

xxslSOi 
ATHSVfl^ tho celebrated capital of 

Attica, in Greece. Acta xviL 18. 

P. 487. 
ATTAUA, sea-eoaat town in Pam- 

phylia. Acta xiv. 36. 
AVA, in Syria or Mesopotamia. P 981 

9 Khigs xviL 34. 
AVEIT, or On, town in Egypt; also 

HKUopousandBBTa-sKXiRsa. P. 77 

(Esek. XXX. 17). 9. Same as Beth- 

AVKK, in Ephraim (Hos. x. 8). 8. 

Plain of AvsM, near Damasoua Amdi 

L6. 
AVUC, town in Benjamin. Deut 

iL38. Josh. xUL 3; xvilL 38. 
AVITU, eapltal of Hadad, king of 

Edom. Qen. xxxvL 8ft. 1 Chron. 

L4& 
AZAIii place near Jerusalem. Zech. 

xiv. 6. 
AZEKAH, Tell Zakabxa, town la 

Judah (Josh, x 10, 11; xv. 8A. 

1 Sam. xviL I. 3 Chron. xL 9. Nell. 

xL 80. Jer. xxxiv. 7), near tho 

valley of Elah, Wadt ks Suht. 
AZEM) place in Simeon. Josh. xr. 

39; xix.8. IChroa Iv. 98. 
AZMAVETH, city of Jndah. Esra 

U. 34. 
AZUOiry place hi Jndah. Nnm.xxxiT. 

4, 6. Josh. XV. 4. 
AZNOTH-TABOS, border of Naph- 

talL Josh. xix. 84. 
AZOTUS. SeeAsHDon. AotSTtlLM. 
AZ2AH. SeeOAZA. 

BAAL, " Lord,** "Sun,** ^ High plaeea 
of," eaat of Jordan (Norn. xalL 41). 
See Baal-mbom; 
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"w«n of the oath,** 

B» bs-Sbba, town in Simeon on 

extreme loaUi border of Peleatlne. 

Pp M, 237. Gen. xzL 14, 81-48; 

zxIL 19; zxtL 28, 88; xzrtlL 10; 

zItL 1, A. Joth. XT. 28; six. 2. 

Judges XX. 1. 1 Sun. HL 20; rill. 2. 

8 8«m. liL 10; xrU. 11; xxiv. 2, 7, 

18. 1 KinRS ir. 28; xix. 8. 2 Kings 

xiL 1; xxiii. 81 1 Cliron. iv. 38; 

zxL S. 2 Chron. xix. 4; xxir. 1; 

XXX. & Neh. xL 27, 80l Amos. v. 

8; TiiL14. 
BBE8HTSBAH, same as Ashtoh- 

BTH, (?) Leviticalcity In east Manas-' 

seh . Josh. xxi. 27. 
MLA. See Zoas. Gen. xiv. 2. 
BBHBBERAK, town In Dan. Josh. 

xix . 48. 
BEVJAIQV, one of tribes of Israel. 

P. 161. Gen. xliz. 27. Dent, xxxill. 

13. Josh. XTlU. 11>38, Ac 
BECK, or Baal-bbok, plain east of 

Jordan. Nam. xxxlL 8. 
BBBACHAH, '' vaney of blessing,** in 

Jn dah. 2 Chron. xx. 28. 
BESEA, city of Macedonia, afterwards 

iBBVoroLU, now Boob. Acts xvil. 

la 

BESED) place near Beersheba. Gen. 
xtL 14. 

BEBOTHAI) place near Damascus, 
in Syria. 2 Sam. tUL 8l Ezck. 
xlTiLie. 

BESOBy torrent in south of Judah, 
near Gaza (1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21), 
not identified. 

BETAH, place near Damascus. 2 Sam. 
▼iiL8. 

iUSl'JSJ I, city in Asher. Josh. xix. 25. 

BETHAHATtA, or Bbth-babah, 
** house of passage,** ford of Jordan, 
about 80 milesnorth of Jericho (Judg. 
vlL 24). The reading of John i. 38, 
which is "Bethabara" in English 
Tersion, is ** Bethany ** in the better 
MSS. It is not likely that our Sa- 
viour's baptism took place so far up 
the river as Beth-bara. P. 158. 

BETH-AVATHy town in NaphtaU. 
Josh, xix. 88. Judges L 88. 

BETH- AJTOTH, town in Judah. Josh. 
XV. 8 9. 

JSETHASYf "house of song," £i> 
AsxxiTBB, village on east slope of 
Olivet (Matt. xxL IT, xxvL 6. Mark 



xl. 1, 11; xiv. 8. Lnke xix. 29; 
xxiv. 80. Josh. xL 1, 18; xM 1). 
*' Now a poor village of some twenty 
houses, sitnated hi a shallow wady, 
snrrounded by broken rodiy ground, 
once careftilly terraced, and still 
containing some few orchards of fig- 
trees." Distant ft-om Jerusalem about 
1^ mile. View from it dreary, com- 
manding the region between Jeru- 
salem and Jeiicha Another Bethany 
(see note on Bethabara) seems to 
have been sitnated on the east bank 
of Jo rdan. 

BETH-ABABAH, **honse of the 
desert,** town on borders of Jndah 
and Bei^amln. Josh. xv. 8, 61; 
xviiL 22. 

BETH-ABAM) town in Gad. Josh. 
xiiL2 7. 

BETH-ABBEL, ** house of the am- 
bush,** a haunt of robbers on west 
of Sea of Gal ilee. Hos. x. 14. 

BETH-AVElf, "house of vanity," 
in Benjamin or Ephraim,— probably 
same asBKTn-XL; so called in conse- 
quence of idolatrous worship of one of 
Jeroboam's golden calves. Josh. vlL 
2; xvia 12. 1 Sam. xia 5; xiv. 
28. Uos. iv. 15 ; v. 8 ; x. 8. 

BETH-AZHAVETH, town near 
Jerusalem. Neh. vii 28. 

BETH-BAAL-MEOK. See Baai^ 

MBOK. 

BETH-Bi^Ul. See Bkthabara. 
BETH-BIBEI) place hi Simeon. 

1 Chron. iv. 81. 
BETH-CAB, town in Jndah, 1 Sam. 

viL 11. 
BETH-DAGOB, " house of the fish,'* 

town hi Judah. Josh. xv. 41; xix. 

27. 
BETH-DIBLATHAIH or Auiow- 

niBLATHAIM, Or DlBLATR, "hOUSOOf 

diy flg^" in Moab. Jer. xlviU. 33. 
Num. xzxUL 48. Ezek. vL 14. 

BETH-EDEB, " house of Eden,'* 
near Damascus. Amos I 6. 

BETH-EL, Beitin, "house of God," 
formerly Luz In Bbhjamut, celebra- 
ted In lives of Abraham and Jacob, 
and In connection with golden calf 
of Jeroboam. Pp. 51, 320. GcftLxIL 
8; xiiL 3; xxvUi. 19; xxxL 18; 
XXXV. 1-16. Josh. vil. 8; viiL 9, 13, 
17; XiL 9, 16; xvL 1; xviiL 18, 23. 
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Mo4b, :.*yir Jordan. ]>ent liL 29; 
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BETHPHAQE, ** hooao of fis«>** 
vlllMf(v clone to Betiuny, and near 
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i; esMt rite 
thaaght to be dtaeorered recently by 
Dr. Beid^r. Metl. xzL L Mark 
xLL Liik»siz.»L 

Hmmi, town In 
Den. Jndgee xviiL 2tt. 
9Sem.z. 6L 

"hooMofikli,'* hro 
oa eaitera dde of the 
Jordan, tlM other on weitem ride of 
LakeofTlberiaa. Tlie aaaturn town 
waa named Jaliaa* after Jnlia, dangh- 
terof AngaaUttCcaar. Itwaaina 
deaert Riaee, near kliis RethwaMii. 
that onr Lord fed the MOO men 
with flTo loavea and two flahea. In 
paaring fkam this Bethsaida to G»> 
pamaam, he atUled the ttorm en the 
lake. Dr. Thomson, in his **Land 
ana Book,** holds that there was bat 
one BethaiMa, near the montli of the 
Jordan, bollt partly on botli sides of 
the river. Pp. 1«Q, S68u Matt. xl. 
SL MaxfcTL4ff:TUi.32. Luke iz. 
10;z.l8L John L 44; xtL 21. 

or BKTB-aHAV, 

of leot,** by Greeks Scttho- 
Foui^ nowBcaAv, town in Manaaseh 
(Joah. xHL 11, 16L Judges L 27. 
Item. xxxL 10, 12. 2 Sam. xxL 12. 
1 Kings ir. 12. 1 Chnm. TiL 29). 
This town lay in the old line of road 
from Damaocaaand Syria to Egypt 
The bodlea of Saul and his sons 
were fluteaed by the Philistines to 
its waU. It conunanda a good Tiew 
of the Jordan Talley, on which it 
looks down from a height of SOO feet 
It is now in h abited by a colony of 
JOO Egyptian s P. 154. 

ffgp^. ^pawwfuaf^ **haiMe of the 
■an,** Aiw-wh>Shkms, d^ la Jndah 
(Joah. XT. 10), hi Issaehar (xix. 22), 
hi Naphtali (xix. S8), and hi Egypt 
teaAvsa. It was to Beth«ehemeih 
of Jndah the Philistines forwarded 
the ark. The mins are to he seen 
on the top of a UU orarhxriGtaig the 
valley wtiare the men of the plaoa 
wara laaplng their barley -hanrest 
when ttie ark approadied. 

BBXS-8HITTAH, **honsa of the 
aeadai** In lasaehac Jndgaa yfL 

n. 

BEZB-TAPFUAH, TswoH, town hi 
Jndah, near Hebron. Josh. xt. 63. 



BEKHUL^ or Bamuai., town te Si- 
meon. Joah. xix. 4. 1 Cbion. ir. 
ML 

BBTO-IUB, fertiAed town hi Jndah. 
Joah. XT. S& 1 Ctmnx a 4& 
3 C^hron. xL 7. Neli. ilL 16L 

BBTQMDE, town in Gad. Jesk ziiL 

BEZEK, cUy of Canaanitea, near 

Jordan. P. IM. Jodgaa L 4, ft, 

1 Sam.xL& 
BSZBB, dty of reftage, la Renbea. 

P. 16a. I>eat ir. 4a. Josh. xx. 8; 

xxL M. 1 Cliron. vL 78; rlL 37. 
mr.BAlff^ Leritical ctty hi Manasseh. 

1 Cturoa. tL 70i 

-BUMkir^ town hiSfaneon. Josh. zlx. 

S^lChron. ir. 20. 
BlTUJfcOK, district east of Jordan. 

2 Sam. 11 291 

BITHTMIA, proriace in Asia MfaioR 
Acts xrL 7. 

BIZJOTHJAH, town in Jodah. Josh. 
XT. aa 

BOCHDI, *« weepfaiga." probably near 
Shiloh. P. 165. Judges iL 1, 5. 

BOHiJr, between Jndah and fiei^ 
min. Josh. xt. 8; xriii 17. 

BOZEZ, arock hi the pass of Mkhnush. 
1 Sam , xiy . 4. 

BOZKATH, a place hi Jndah. Josh. 
XT. 89. 2KhigsxxiLL 

BOZBAH, afterwards Bostba, now 
BnsBAH, hi Moab (Jer. xlrilL 24)^ 
This ancient city stood imposingly 
in the middle of a plain. It is now 
in mliML Some of tlieee are rery re* 
markable. Under the Bomaaa, it 
was made a metroftolis, and became 
disthigaished in history. P.124,aola. 

BOZBAH of Edom, BosKiBBB (Geo. 
xxxtL 83. 1 (Thron. L 44. Isa. 
xxxiT. 8; IxilL L Jer. xlix. 18, 22. 
Amos L 12. Mk. U. 12),— now a 
small Tillage^ where no remiriiiii of 
antiqidty are risible, hot fNmerly 
the capita] of Edom. P. 117. 

BUZ, a district of AxaUa. Jer. xxr. tX, 



CSABBQV, town hi Jndah. 

40. 
GABUL, «*de8plasd,** town In Aaher 

(Josh. xix. 27); also a district in 

Galilee^ giran ty Solomon to Hiiam. 

1 Uagsix. ISL 
CMABBA PAUBBTOrA,aMoTD». 
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Mi 9rmATOMis, now Kaisakitih, a 
Mft*port between Jopp* and Carmelf 
bnllt by Herod the Great : the Ro- 
man capital of Paleitine (Acti tUL 
40; Ix. S0( X. 1, 94; xL 3; xtL 19; 
XvliL »S| xxL 8, 16; xxilL 28;*xxt. 
1, 4, 6). It was the icene of lome 
•tiiking OTonta, bat is now a rain. 
I^). 8H 412. 

OJBflAMA PHTTiTFPI, Bahus, 
nasr the soaroes of the Jordan, built 
by Philip the tetrarch (Matt xtL 18. 
Mark vilL 97), and named after the 
ontperor and himself. Its situation 
Is remarkably beautifUL Like the 
other Cmiarea, it was the scene of 
Important erenta It is now in ruinsi 
there being only a mud Tillage on 
tlie site, conHlsUng of some forty 
houioa P. 873. 

OAINitown in Judah. Josh. xv. 67. 

CALAHi one of the early cities of As- 
syria. Oon. X. 11. 

OALIB-EPHEATAH, town in Ju- 
dah. 1 Chron. iL 94. 1 Sam. xxx. 
14. 

OALVEH) or Galno, an Assyrian 
city. Qen. x. 10; Amos vi 3. 

CALVABT. See Golootra. 

CAUOIT, town of Gilead. Judges x. 5. 

CANA, Kaka kl-Jklil, village in 
Galilee ; also Kakaii In Asher 
(Josh. xlx. 28) ; and the name of a 
stream (Josh. xvi. 8). Canaof Gali- 
lee was '* in a fine position, com- 
inanding a wide and rich view over 
the green plain, and the picturesque 
hills around Nazareth. It is now 
deserted (1867), though the houses 
are all comparatively modern." 

CAKAAN, the ancient name of Pales- 
tine. Gen. iz. 18; x. 6; xL 31; xii. 
5; xliL 12; xvi. 3; xvii 8; xxiii.2; 
Xxviii 1 ; xxxl. 18; xxxiiL 18; xlix. 
80 ; L 5. Exod. vi. 4. Num. xiiL 2. 
Deut. xxxiL 49. Josh. v. 12; xiv. 1. 
Judges ill. 1; iv. 2. Ps. cv. 11; 
cxxxv. 11. Isa. xix. 18. Ezek. xvl 
29. 1 1 OS. xii. 7. Zeph. 1. 11 ; iL 5. 

CANNEH. SeeCALNEH. 

CAPEENAUM, "city of comfort;" 
AiN ET-Tiv, " fountain of the fig ;" 
on the north-west shore of the Lake 
of Galilee (Matt iv. 13 ; viii 5 ; xL 
23; xvil. 24. Mark i. 21; il 1; ix. 
83. Luke iv. 23, 31 ; vil 1 ; x. 15. 



John iL IS; lr.4«; vL IT, M.M)w 
Situated on tbe eoast oTI^ke flf Gali- 
lee, in plain of Gf n nf nifif,— ideotl- 
fled with CSapemanm hf Dr. Sobiii- 
son. It is bnt a moimd of Uack 
ruins, almoet hid bjr them Iwrfirs 
and th istles. 

GAFHTOS and GASHXO!BDI» a 
Philistine tribeu Ctea. x. li. Dent 
iL 88. Jer. xlviL i. Amos Ix. 7. 

CAFPADOdA, a prorince of Asia 
Mi nor. A ctslL9. 1 Peter LL 

GABGHEMISH, a celebrated fort, at 
the Junction of the Chebar and Euph- 
rates, afterwards CntCBfliuii, now 
KBRKBsnsB. P. 29a 

GABMEL, "fimitfhl fi^** a moun- 
tain-range on the south of Eadiaelon 
(Josh. xlL 22; xix. 2& 1 Kings 
XTiiL 19, 20, 42. 2 Kings iL 26; ir. 
26; xix. 28. 3 Chron. xxtL la 
CantviL6. Isa. xvL 10(?); xxix. 
17; xxxiL 16, 18; xxxiiL 9; xxxv. 
3. Jer. iv. 86; xlvLlS; L 19. Amos 
L 3; ix. 8. Mia viL li. Nahom 
L 4) ; now Jbbbl Mar Euasl Its 
length is about 18 miles, its breadth 
nearly 6, and its greatest height 1760 
feet Its scenery is quite puic-like^ 
abounding in copse-wood of prickly 
oak; which, being evergreen, consti- 
tutes the perennial *' glory of Oir- 
mel," but when withered, makes the 
mountain truly desolata Pp. 163, 
226. Also a town in Judah (Josh. 
XV. 66), now KuRMUL, where Nabal 
dwelt Extensive ruins lie along 
the sides of a little valley. 

CASIPBIA, a place in Media. Ezra 
vilLlT. 

CASLUHIM, descendants of Mizraim 
and ancestors of Philistinea Gen. x. 
15. 1 Chron. L 12. 

CEDSOIT. See Kidron. 

CENCHSEA, the harbour of Corinth. 
Acts xviil 18. 

CHALD.S2A, a district near Babylon, 
generally same as Mesopotamia. 

CHEBAB, afterwards Chaboras, now 
Khabor, river in Mesopotamia, 
where Ezekiei and the captive Jews 
we re settled P. 290. Ezek. i. 1. 

CKEPHTRAK, Kefir, town of the 
Gibeonite Hivites, in Benjamin. 
Josh. ix. 17; xviii. 26, Ezra il 26k 
Neh. vii. 29. 
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OHEBITH, El-Kut, a brook flow- 
teg kilo Jordan, vtioro KHJah was 
Mi. P.Slk iKlBfiXTU.a,i. 

CSBIBALOV, Knuj, town in Jodah. 
Joa h. xr, 10. 

CmWILi town in Judali. JodL zr. 
80. 

CHSSULLOTH, or Chuloth-tabor, 
Iksal, town In laaaohar. Joah. xix 

CH IgftI it, town tn Jndah. Gon. 
xxx vUI. A. 

CHTTiMAT), a plaoe In Aa^yrla. Eiek. 
xxTiL2«. 

CHINHESETH. See GBMinMARKT. 

CHIOS, an Isknd in the Ionian archi- 
pelago. Acta XX. lA. 

CHISLOTH-TABOS. See Chebut^ 

LOTH. 

CHITTIM, or Kittik, Cypma and 
other Idanda. Qen. x. 4. Num. 
xxiT. 24. 1 Chron. i. 7. laa. xxiiL 
1, 12. Jer. U. la Ezek. xxviL & 
Dan. xL80. 

GHOBAZm , Tkll-Hum, a town on 
eaat aide of Jordan, above Lake of 
Qenneaaret (Matt xi. 2L Luke x. 
IS.) There are groat rulna at Tell- 
Hnra, eapecially of one icreat build- 
ing; The argumenta Identifying thia 
place with Chorasln are not yery 
eoncl naive. 

CHUB, Nabla? Esek. xxx. A. 

GHUV, a Phoenician city, Bbibout? 
1 Chron. ztUL 8. 

dUCIAy a province In aonth of Aaia 
Minor. Acta vL 9; zv. 28. P. 890. 

CLAUBA, an iaiand aoath-weat of 
Chreto t Qozzo. Acta xxviL 7. 

OJiJLDUSy a town in Dorla, in the 
JBgean. Acta xzvlL 7. 

OOWBSKf KovoB, a dtj of Fhrygia, 
in Aaia Minor. CoL I 2. 

OOOBy Stavoho, an iaiand off Aaia 
M inor. A cta xxL 1. 

OOBUNTU, capital of Acbaia, in 
Greece . ActaxvULL P. 408. 

CXBEn, CAin>iA, a large iaiand in the 
Mediterranean. Acta IL 11 ; xxviL 7. 

CUttU, land of, or Ethiopia. LA tract 
near the Caaplaa Pp. 18, 86 (Gen. iL 
18). 2. A diatrlct in Arabia. P. 86 
(2 Chron. xxL 16). 8. In Egypt, oor- 
reqKmdlng now to Nubia and 
Abyaainia. P. S«. 

CUSHJJT, or Coaa. IIah.iiL7. 



OUTHAH, or Cmn, tn Babylonia. 
2 P nga xvlL 24, sa 

CTPSUB, a large iaiand in the Medl- 
torranean, birtli-place of Bamabaa, 
aometimea called Chlttlm. Acta iv. 
86; xL 19; xllL 4; xv. 89; xxL 8; 
xxvii. 4. P. 89& 

CTBEHS, a city in Ubya, in Africa, 
where waa a Jewiah colony, — hence 
at Jeruaalcm the Synagogue of the 
Cyreniana Matt xxviL 82. Mark 
XV. 2L LukexxilL26. Acta IL 10; 
vL9; xL20; xUL L 

DABBASHETH, town in Zebulun. 
Joah. xix. 11. 

BABESATH, Dsburixh, Levitical 
city in Zebulun. Joah. xix. 12 ; xxL 
28. 1 Chron. v L 72. 

DALHAKUTUA, village on the Lake 
of Genneaaret Mark vllL 10 

DALMATIA, a country caat of the 
Adriatic Sea. 3 Tim. Iv. la 

DAMASCUS, DiMisHK cbh-Sbam, 
capital of Syria, lying at fbot of 
Mount Hermon ((len. xlv. 15; xv. 
2. 2 Sam. vilL fi, 6. 1 Klnga xL 24) 
XV. 18 ; xix. 16 ; XX. 84. 2 Klnga v. 
12; vilL 7, 9; xlv. 28; xvL 9-18. 1 
Cliron. xvilL A, 6. 2 Chron. xvL 2 ; 
xxiv. 38 ; xxviii. 6, 28. Cant viL 4. 
laa. ViL 8; vilL 4; x. 9; xviL 1, 8. 
Jer. xllx. 28, 24, 27. Esok. xxvlL 
18; xlvlL 16, 17, 18; xItIIL L Amoa 
L 8, 6; V. 27. Zoch. ix. 1. Acta 
ix. 2, J^; xxlL 6, Ac.; xxvL 20l 
2 Cor. xL 82. GaL L 17), one of the 
moat ancient dtlea in the world, 
celebrated In Bible hlatory fh>m the 
daya of Abraham to the converalon 
ofStPauL Pp.A0,6A,167claaf.223, 
23A, 24A. 

DAV, ** a Judge," one of the twelra 
trlbea. P. 160; alao a town in 
Naphtali, in the extreme north of 
Paleatlne (Qen. xlv. 14; xUx. 16-18. 
Deut xxxiiL492 1 xxxlv.L Joaib.xlx. 
47. Judgea XTllL 29. lSam.UL20. 
2 Sam. IIL 10; xvlL 11 ; xxiv. 1, IOl 
1 Kinga iv. 26; xiL 20, 30; xv. Sa S 
Klnga X. 29. 1 Chron. xxL 2. 2 Chron. 
xvi. 4 ; XXX. 5. Jer. Iv. 16 ; vilL 16L 
Esek. xxviL 19. Amoa vUL 14); caUed 
alao Laibh and LsaBilE now Tau 
xl-Kaddt. Two thlnga are wortliy 
of notice — the fountain of the Jor- 
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BSOVy Akib, the northeniBMMt of 
the are dttes of the PhUiitlnes. 
VJoefa.xiiL8; zv.ll,4fi,46; xix. 43. 
Joyces L la. 1 Sam. ▼. 10 ; vL 16 ; 
▼iL14;xTU.fiS. 2 Kings L 8, 8, 6, 
16. Jer. zzT. 2Ql Ames L 8. Zepli. 
iLi. ZeelLiac«,7). It aow oooiiete 
of fifty mnd hoiues, withoat a single 
remiuuBt of aatiqvit]r« excef>t two 
flae walls, p^ UO, noU» 

SLAH» Wapt ss-Scmt, a valley in 
Jadab, where David fbaglit with 
Goiiatb. Pp. 148, note; 199, noU, 1 
Sam. zvIL 3, 19 ; xzL 9. 

ELAJI, Eltuais, Susiama, Kuzistav, 
province of the Iclagdom of Penia, 
where the capital, Sdsa, was. P. 811. 
Gen. X. 33 ; xiv. 1. Acts IL 9. 

SLATHy or Eloth, by Greeks Elaka, 
sea-port on the Gulf of Akaha, where 
Solomon had a nary. Dent, ii. 8. 
1 Kings 1x36. 3 Kings xlv. 33; xvl 
6. 3 Ghron. tUI. 17 ; zxvL 3. 

SIiEA£EH» kl-Al, town and plain 
la Reuben. Niun. xxziL 8, 87. Isa. 
xy. 4; xtL 9. Jer. xlriU. 84. 

XLEPH, town In Benjamin. Josli. 
xyiii.2BL 

EUK) Wadt Ghurundbii station in 
the wUdemesSb Exod. xr. 27; xvl. 1. 
Num. xzxUL 9, 10. P. 108. 

ELKOSH|bhrth-placeofNaham. Nab. 
LI. P. 368. 

•grXAflATt^ region near Babylon 
(Tbelassa?) Gen. xiv. 1. 

SLOV9 or Mbalon, town in Djkb. Joab. 
xlx.4aL 1 Kings iv. 9. 

XLTEXEHy Levitical city la Dan. 
Josb.x lx.44; xxi. 28. 

BUCSXOV, town in Judab. Josh, 
zr. 88. 

lUroUUD, town in Judafa. Josb.xT. 
80; xiz.4. 

SXMAUS) a village near Jemialem. 
Another Emmans, called afterwards 
liloopoU% was situated 22 Roman 
nUes west Af Jerusalem, but thedls- 
iMMe is too creat to agree with what 
Is said of finmaas in Luke zziv« 18. 

BIAMyJMwtalniBJadab. Jesltzv. 
84. 

r-DOE| town in Itonesseb (Josh. 
zviL 11. 1 Sam. xxmUL 7. Ps. 
IzzziM. 10); a smaU vUkge of 20 
howti, ritnato4an a rocky aedivlty 
S jirfksfroBillMHit'nitanr, tbenorlli- 



vn braneb of the plahi of Esdraekw 
intervening. It is remarkable for 
caverns, hewn in the cliflli above th« 
houses, — ^fit habitations for a triieht 
Pp. 164, 196. 
Eir-EGLAIIC, town of Moab. Eaek. 

zivii. la 

SV-QAHimi, "* fountain of gar- 
dens," town in Judah (Josh. xv. 84) ; 
also a city of Issachar (Josh. xlx. 31); 
now JxNiN, beautifully situated on 
the plain of Esdraelon. It has a 
populatioa of fi'om 2000 to 800a 

EIT-GEDI, or Haekzok-Takak, Ajn- 
JiDY, " fountain of the kid," an oasis 
and town on the Dead Sea, and a 
wilderness in the neighbourhood 
(Josb. XV. 62. 1 Sam. xxUL 29; xxiv. 
L 2 Chron. xx. 2. Esek. xlvil 10). 
Tlie fountain is 400 feet above the 
level of the Dead Sea. It was a 
hiding>place of David, and its vine- 
yards are celebrated in the Song of 
Solomon. P. 200. Song of Sol. L 11 

EN-HADDAH, fountain in Issachar. 
Josh. xlx. 21. 

EH-HAKKOBS, in Simeon. P. 176L 
Judges XV. 19. 

EN-HAZOS, or Hazoa, in NaphtaU. 
Josh. xlx. 87. 

ESf-MISHPAT, or KADB8H.BABir«A» 
" fountain of Judgment." Gen. xiv. 7. 

ENOCH, Caln'sdty. P. 24. Gen.lv. 17. 

SVOlTy or iENOff, a place where John 
baptised; believed by Dr. Barclay 
and others to be in the Wady Farth, 
about 6 miles north-east of Jeru- 
salem. 

EN-BIMKOK, a town la Jii«A 
Neh. xi. 39. 

EN-SOGEL, ** the foller's fountain,'* 
Bib Etub, the Well of Job; a fovn- 
tain at the Junction of the Kidron 
with the valley of Hinnom (Josh, xr, 
7; xvUI. 16. 3Sam.xviL17. 1 Kings 
L 9) ; also called tlie WtU of Nebe- 
miah, flrom a tradition that here the 
sacred fire was bid daring the Bal^ 
hmUh captivity, and recovered by 
him oa his return. It Is 126 foot 
deep, walled vp with large hewn 
stones, and covered by an arch. 

iHElKESH, ^Ibuntain of the 
mau** An bl-Hauii, between Jadah. 
and Benjamin, near Bethany. Josh. 
XV. 7; xviiLl?. 




7) 



1 Ctr 

2 O.'KfZ^ xL €, : 4«c a km^kz. fa the 
)>>'..c*at.*s&L V. «. Exod. xiiL JCl 
Num. jxxiiL «. 7, 8. 
XTHEK, ia 8Iia«o& Joch. xr. tt; 

ETHIOPIA. SeeCcfeH. 



period of hMny. It 
tint Chriit ffi ap oMe a ift d 
t±» CK p o MU l of • deril, who 
r^f hi> dveOio^ mMm^ the tomba. 
a: d»e jMtauit daj, **tlie most in- 
tereiCiEf ranuu of Gadmn are its 
to^bs: they are excaTat«d in the 
limestone rock, and eondst of diam- 
ben of TarloDB dimensiona, some 
more than SO feet aqnara. Tbedoon 
are maanve slabs of stone, on stone 
hinges* Tbe preaent fnhaWtanti 
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<l4TiATIA, • yntimm rf Aii> Warn, 



dnWMi OT 



€fadllee«f lb* fi lalllfi fto 
Mm bdsf MbMd. F,U1l JodL%%. 
7;uL», lKlii0iix.lL 3KIim;» 
jcr, St. 1 Qum. irtlt, fan. is, L 
Matt tt. »; fiL IS; ir, li; U, tf ; 
SvfLSf; sfx. 1; xxLll; xx?i 92; 
uirlLtf; xzrfiLT, la Itevk t », 
141, at; IfL 7; irL 21; Ix. 30; zfr. 
m LaU L 2«; HL 1; ztfL II; 
XZULC Mto L 49; hr, 49; TfL L 
Act»xftL91,Ae 
ftAULEE, Ska 4V, SeeGcvnauBCT, 
OAIiUDI, tovB «ri(cii!^nafnu Iten. 
ZZT, 44, Im, z. 90, 

SJuL 90), thwigtit bf Dr. Bardsf 
to be tte WfciMMbetvcni llM i«nejr 
0t HtesMi ni tlw valley of tlie 



4*A^if^ TBU. W-ffAfTEMr ^ <MM Of the 

tfCcilks«rtJii«PliUtaiiM& P, UO, 
90Uf 190. J4dL xt 22; zfx. 19, 
1 9mL w, 0; It 17( TlL 14; XfU, 4, 
S^ 98$ xxL 10; zxvfl, 2, 9, 4, IL 
S ftMk L 9»; xr. 19; xxL M, 22L 
1 KIim;» tt. 90, 40, 4L 2 Klii«i 
3dL 17; xfr. 9fu 1 CteML vfL 71 ; 
ilfLU; xilfLl; zx.«,9L 2Chn«. 
sL 9$ %xtt & 

Lia 



irLX Mkafc 



Jo— h*>»iftfcfl«g> P.iaWL JmIi. 
xfx^l^fUii^ixfr.Sfu 
^MinUUMMOMfdtf in Dmu Jorii. 

HbLU; mmLH, I Chnm, irL iO. 
ftASAy tfr iUBAs, OM oTilM 9«r« ddcs 
oCiSiePMIMfMt(aoax.l9, Itaot 
M.Sil JoA, z. 41; xt 22 ( sr« 47. 
Jmdtm L 19( il 4; xirL 1, 21. 
lftM.irL17. lKiii«ilT.24L iKimgi^ 
wm,9, 1 OhfiM. TfL 2& Jcr.xsv. 
90$ XML 1,1b Amtmt(^7» Tj^^ 
1L4L Zidkfx.9. A«teviiL2«). There 
lfft«oienia«H,«WiMno IMM 
b«t to « iBore tatoad 
itfceflMkattovau Tbe 
I of nteioro irerj «art«Mir«; 
P, Ui^ Mi^ 17C 
AASBly tfr ChRROi, o citjr of the 

X, 99; xlL lit 



xvL 1^ 19; xxL 2L Jo4|0Cf L 2fL 
2 tan, Y, 2fu 1 Ktafi ix. 11^ 19, 
17. 1 CtamL vL 97 ; irfL 9( sir* 
19; XX. 4. 

COBA. feoOABA. 

(OBBAI^ towa to Pbanicfo (Iko 01^ 
HloiV Jorikxiil.9. PliilxxxliL7. 
EaedL xxvttO. 

ffBagi, town to Jadoliu I«u x. 9L 

UUKE, town of tbo OMNMaUoo 
(Oetas?) Jo*.xiL]9l 

aXDBOTHAni, to Jodnh. Joglk 
xr. 99, 41. 

CHBDOBy town to Jndoh, Jotlk xr, 
99u ICSta nn. fr. 99; xiL 7. 

flKHKBJU A. SeoHmnoif. 

fifflnraSlKBT, ooo of the n«Mtof 
Hft^^4yf)Twf«Hlhrftf ,rnPt4 iilff»thegM 
of Cbfainercth, Loke of OalUce, ien 
ofTfheitee Onke ▼, i>. **TheHi9tt'* 
to the Goopck to tbe «BaU pieto of 
OenneMTci, on the nortb-weit Aoro 
of the lake; oipol of MnanextMrtv 
hot great fertiUtr. U k now enllod 
Ei/4hiinnnL Joaaphna dcaol l«d ft 
aa an earthly paradfaa, wbaro the 

crowded wHh cttka It ia warn 
wUtrty daaolalo, a few borala to 
IMId Of afdaU) bctof fta mfy to- 
haMtcdboMMa. Matl;xlv.91 P^ 

OKEABy town ofttePhllMtaoft P.90. 
Gan. X. 10; XX. 1, 2; xxirL 1, §, 17, 
90. 2Chroo,xlr.U,14u P.29l,«0«c 

gKBftTOA, dty of Docapolla (Matt 
vfiL 29), probaUj ntar Gadara, and 
bdangtof toit Compare Lake irifL 
29. 



where the tanarftaa tcaipla 
bant a>eat xL 20; xxrfl. IX 
Titf. 99. JadfOi Ix. 7). 
jret ratoa on the top of the hfll, 
thoa^ghtby aMBo to be the raaMina 

otbeiaofaBonMa fwtrcan P.ldC 
Jehniv. 2L 
ftKUlU Ay a amaU btofdwn to ^rihi 
(Dent iit 14. Jorik xii. 9; xSL 2; 
19, 1 tarn xxfii. 9L 2 taai ML 9% 
xitf. 97, 99; xW. », 92; xr. 91 
1 Chfoa. ft 29; lii 2>. TrfghHy 
aeaaa to be a part of Bi* la, to tht 
dlMtfe»ofArprt»ort^ahu P*I97« 
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OlESHUJil, town in the aoath of 
Palettlne . Josb. xiiL 3. 

QSTSBS, a people of Syria. Gen.x. 
28. 

aETHSEHAJTE, ** oU^rest,** • 
garden near Jeraaalem, at tbe w«Bt 
foot of OUret Hatt zztL 3e. Iforlc 
xiv. 82. P. 380. 

OBZEB. See Oazsr. 

0IAH. near Gibeon. 2 Sam. IL 24. 

OIBBETHONyCityinDan. JoOuxlx, 
44; XXL28. 1 King8xr.27; xyLli, 
17. 

OIBEAH, "high place," city of Ben- 
jamin, near Jerusalem, now Tdleil 
EL-FuL, the capital of Saul; perhaps 
alHO a city in Judnh. (Jooh. zviU, 
38. Judgea xix. 12-16 ; xx. 4-48. 1 
Sam. viL 1 ; x. 10, 26; xi. 4 ; xliL 2, 
15; xiv. 2, 16; xt. 84; xxit 6; xxiiL 
19;xxvLl. 2Sam.TL8; xxL6; xxilL 
89. 1 Chron. xi. 81. 2 Chron. xiiL 2. 
lia. X. 29. Hos. V. 8 ; iz. 9 ; X. 9.) 
**The view from the top is wide, and 
wild, and dreary enough ; but still 
intensely inter^ting. The declivi- 
ties of BeiOamin down to the Jordan 
•nd the hills beyond; the buildings 
on Mount 21ion; Neby Samwil, Ra- 
mah, Anathoth, Geba, and Mich- 
mash are visible. The tragedy of 
the Levite's concubine took place 
here; and here were hanged the 
seven descendants of Saul, including 
the sons of Rizpah, who watched 
their bodies a whole summer." 
Pp. 151, 184, 193, 199. 

GIBEON, El-Jib, a city in Bepjamin 
(Josh. ix. 8, 17 ; X. 1-12, 41 ; xi. 19 ; 
zvilL 26 ; xxi. 17. 2 Sam. IL 12, 13, 
16, 24; iii. 80; XX. 8. 1 Kings iii. 4, 
0; ix. 2. 1 Chron. viii. 29; ix. 35; 
xiv. 16; xvi 39; xxi. 29. 3 Chron. 
L 8, 18. Neh. ill. 7; viL 25. Isa. 
zxviiL 21. Jer. xxviiL 1 ; xlL 12-16). 
Inliablted by the Gibeonites who de- 
ceived Joshua. Here a great battle 
was fought by Joshua ; and it was 
here tliat Solomon had his dream, 
and made choice of wisdom as the 
gift ho desired from God. P. 147. 

OIDOM, city in Benjamin. Judges 
XX. 45. 

OIHON) Araxs8(?) a river of Paradise, 
P. 13; also, the valley west of Jeru- 
salem (1 Kings I ia, 88, 45. 3 Chron. 



zzxii 80; zxxiii. 14), CMttOBfaig 
two pools, an upper md a lower, and 
meeting the valley of Uinoom taiwtt 
Mount Zion. P. 201. 

QILBOA) Gaubok, a mountaii^nui|i;9 
in the vaUey of Esdrafdon. Pp. 153, 
169, 196. 1 Sam. xxvUi. 4; xxxL 1, 
8. 8 Sam. L 6, 21 ; xxL 13. I Cbipn. 
X. 1,8. 

QUiEAD, a mountainous tract east of 
Jordan. Pp. 65, 159. Gen. xxxL 21, 
33, 25; xxxvii. 25. Knm. xxvi. 29; 
xxviL 1 ; xxxii. 1 ; xxxvL 1. Dent. 
iL 86; iii. 10; iv. 43. Josh. xiL 2; 
XiiL 11; xviL 1; zx. 8. Judges v. 
17;vU. 3;xLI. 1 Sam. xL 1 ; xUi. 
7. 2 Sam. IL 4. 1 Kings iv. 13. 2 
Khigs viil. 2& Cant. iv. h Jer. viii. 
23. Ezek.xlviL]8. Ho&vLa Amot 
i. 3. Zech. X. 10, <Skx 

GILGAL, "rolling,** a town near 
Jordan. There are no traces of It 
mow. P. 144. Some iliinlc them was 
a second Gilgal near Sheohem. Dent 
xi. 30. Josh. iv. 19 ; V. 9; ix. <; X. 
6, 15, 48; xU. 28; xiv. 6; xr. 7. 
Judges iL 1; iii. 18^ 1 Sam. viL 16; 
X.8; xl. 14, 15; xiiL 4-15; xv. 12. 
21, 23. 3 Sam. xix. 15, 4a 3 Kings 
iL 1 ; iv. 88. Hos. iv. 15; ziL II. 
Amos iv. 4 ; V. 5. Micah vL 5. 

GILOH, town in Judah, bii-th>place 
of Ahlthophel. Joeb. zv> 51. 3 Sam. 
XV. 12;xxilLd4. 

QIMZO9 JiMza, town in Jndah. 
2 Chron. xxviU. 1& 

GITTAIM, town In Bei||«mia 
2Sam.iv. 8. Keh.xi.aa 

QOATH, a plaee near Jerusalem (Jer. 
zxxL 39), thought by some to be 
Golgotha. 

QOB, a place where David fbnghtwUli 
the PhUistioea. 3 Sam. xzL U, 19. 

QOLAlf) city of refoge in Manasseh. 
Dent. iv. 43. Josli. xx. 8{ xxi. 27. 
1 Chron. vi. 71. 

GOLGK)THA, " plaee of ^uUs,*' scene 
of the crucitlxion, called also Calvary 
(Matfc. xxviL 33. Marie xv. 32. Luke 
XXUL38. John xix. 17). The situation 
of G(rfgotha, and other holy places 
connected with the cruciflxion and 
burial of our Lord, has been very 
keenly disputed. The traditional 
places of the cnidflxion and sepulchre 
are under one roo4 In the midst of 
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flwinodMB diy. Ai it to eaqpvMd/ 
Mid that Gbrtot snfltored without the 
mtXktt fhto caiiMt be oorreak Pk 
Robloflon to QiMhle to fix onuiy rite. 
I>r. BMdiqr tfaliiki Gelgottui mi m 
a tpor of rack, prqieollog tafe^tlif 
Tslley of Hlnnom, over agalnt ttie 
teaiple. 
QOHOIBBAH, oae of the eltlee of the 
ptoJa. P.fti. Gea.xl9;xUi.lO)jdT. 
S'.ll^ XfOL SO; xlx. 94-^8. Dent 
Szix.S8;xxzlLn: IaiLL9,10;zUL 
19. Jer. zxiii. 14; zllz. 18; L 40. 
Amoe br. IL Zeph. iL «. Mett x. 
lA. Mark tL U. Roa. Is. 99 
9 Peter IL e. Jnde 7. 

a06EXV» the land ofltnid ta BflTPi 

Gen. xhr. 10; xItL 28, 99, 94; xlvli. 

1,4,1,97; 1.8. Exod. tUL 92; ix. 

99. P. 89. 
QOHV, a dtotrlct In Media. P. 986. 

9KittgaXTiL6; xvUi 11; xix. 12. 

1 Chron. r. 28. laa. xxxvU. 12. 
CQtEECEy a celebrated country In 

fnrope^ called Orecia by Daniel 

Pp. 187, 279, Ac. 
OUSGODiAH, lUtioo in the Aeeot, 

Dent X. 7. 
QUBi In If anaieeh. 9KlngtlK.97. 
GUS-BAALy in Arabia. 9 Chron. 

xxri. 7. 

HA BOa. SeeCBOAB. P.984L 

HACHILAH, a hiU In Jadah. iStm. 

xziiL19; xxvLl,3. 
EADAB-BIMMOir, a town in Es- 

draelon, near Megidda Zeeh. ail* 

U. 
EADASHA, in Jodah. JodLxr. 87. 
HABISy in Benjamin. Nefa. vii 87 ; 

xL 84. Eira it 88. 
HASOBiJC, In Arabia. Gen. x. 97. 
EADSAGE, near Danuwcua Zech. 

ix.1. 
HALAH) or Chalaob, in Media. 

P. m 2Kinggxvil. 8. 
HALHUL) Hdlhul, in Judah. Josli. 

XT. 68. 
EALI, in Aeher. Josh. xlx. 28. 
HAXy "heat,** a name of Egypt, and 

of a country inhabited by the Zoaim. 

Gen. xIt. 6. 



[, capital of a Syrian kfaig^ 
dom in Goele-SyTla— now Hamab ; by 
the Greeks, Epipbam ia. Built in the 
▼aUey of the Orootet— 1mm a pofola' 



tlon of 80,000. It to a ywy aaelint 
place. It need to be called Hamath 
tlie Great itwnxanitd^plptaala 
after Antioclms Epiphanea. Pp. 187, 
989. Num. xtil. tl^xxxtoL 81 #orib 
xiiL& Judges iii. 8. 9 8am.vUi9. 
IKingavULCC. SK!a8ialT.98,9ft| 
XTiL 94, 80 i xTlll. 84; xix. 18; xxta 
88; XXV. 91. 1 Chren aitt. •; vdtt. 
8,9. 9ChroB.TiL8;TUi.4. laa. x. 
9; xL 11 ; zxxtL 19; xxztIL 18. Jer. 
xxxtx. 8; xllx. 98» UL 9r 97. Seek. 
xlrii. 18, 17, 90; xlviU. 1. AmooTL 
9, 14. Zech. Ix. 9. 

HAXXATH, city near tki take off 
Qennesaret (Joah. xix. 88). The site 
of celebrated tMrm batk$, etill vtotteA 
by people tnm all parte of the coon- 
tiy. 

SAlUaV, town to AAtr (Jcek. 
xlx. 28) ; and in NaphtalL 1 Chvon. 
▼L78. 

HAnOTB-IX^R, in NephtaU. Joah. 

XXL32. 
KkJSTBSk See TABPANBaa. 
HAJnrAITEEL^ tower in Jemaalein. 

Neh. ill 1. 
HAJnTATHOK, town In Zebulnn 

J oah. x ix. 14. 
HAFHRAIK, in laaachar. Joah. 

xix. 19. 
HASA, province of Aaayda. P. 986L 

1 Chron. v. 28. 
■gA-ftA-niir^ station to the wUdemcK 

Num. xxxilL 24. 
HABAN, or Cbarxak (by the Bo- 

mans. CarrbjbX a city and river of 

Meaopotamia. P. 48. Gen. xi. 81, 82. 
HABETHy Ibreat in Judah. 1 8am. 

xxil. 6. 
HABOD, Aim Jalud, fbnntain near 

Gilboa. Jodgea vii. 1. 
HABOSHETH, forest In north of 

Paleatine. Judgea It, 2, 18, 18. 
HASHMOKAH, aUUon in wUdemcK 

Num. xxxili. 29, 8a 
HAUBAH, ADXAMiTia, province in 

Baahan, aouth of Damaaoua (Bade 

xlvil. 16, 18). CelebiatodforfsrtiUty. 

P. 128. 
HAVILAH, aland near Eden. P. 88; 

alao a dlatrlct of Arabia. Gen. U. Uf 

X. 7, 29; XXV. 18. I Sam. xv. 7. 

1 Chron. i 9, 28. 
HAZAB-EHAV, "village of Ibon. 

talni,** KnunraiH (?X ^ nx^ 8l 
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or 



«lffL 17; xMfl. L 
XUJJMAnftAX, to Ji 



■AZAB^mXAIiy to Jw^Ol JiMh, 

jA,rj. 

HAZAS-iUHH MM SOnX, to 

B t t i mtnm Jo^b, six. it 1 Chnn. fw. 

9U 

WAZCTTK, iHtaffM of fbe Aite, to 

Jndah. DeotfLSa, 
HAZEBOTH, HuvnniAfi, a itaiioo 

to tb« wfldenMM, Vam. sL tf ; ziL 

M; xxzlii. 17. Deal LI. 
HAZEZOV-TIHAB, "^pmtog of 

Mm pftlm.^ See Ev-«kdl 
SAZOB. t Town In BeDjanin. BTefa. 

xt 39. 2. In NftphtaH, p. 14& Jbdi. 

xL 1« 10-13; xlL 19; six. 34L Jodges 

ir,2,17. 18Mn.zU.f. 1I3b«sIx. 

14, 3 Klnp XT. 29. S, In Jvd«h. 

Joih. xr. 3. 4. A dlftrkl to AnUa. 

Ser. xHx. 28, 30, 33. 
EAZOS-HABATTAH, in Jndah. 

Joth, XT. 2ff. 
SQ5BB0V, Hkbrcv, or El-Kbuleil, 

dtx of refuge in Jadah, 20 miles 

ftmth of Jertualem; formerly Kir- 

Jath arba, and alio Mamre. Pp. ft3, 

IM, '.fOO. Oen. xHL 18; xxilL 2, 19; 

xxxr. 27; xxxtII. U. Num. xiil. 22. 

Jo«h. X. 8, 6, 23, 86, 89; xL 21; xlL 

10; xfT. 18-10; xv. 18, 64; xx. 7; 

xxL II, 18. Judges L 10, 20; xvi. 8. 

1 Hum. XXX. 81. 2 Sam. il. 1, 8, 11, 

32; 111.2-82; iv. 1-12; v. 1-18; xv. 

7-10. 1 Kings 11. 11. 1 Clii-on. IL 42. 

43; 111. 1, 4; vl. 2, 66, 67; xL 1,8; 

xll. a.'J, 38 ; xxlx. 27. 2 Chron. xl. 10. 

Alw), city of Anhor. Jo»h. xlx. 28. 
HELAM, town In Babylonia 2 Sam. 

X. Irt, 17. 
HELBAH, in Anlior, Judfros I. 81. 
HELBON, CiiALYBON, town near Da- 

inanciiN, faniouM for Its wino. Kzck. 

xxvll. 18, 
RELEPH, In Naphtall. Josh. xlx. 83. 
HELIOPOLIS. HeoAvKN. 
HELKATH, city in Asher. Josh. 

xlx. 'iA; xxl. 81. 

HELKATH-HAZZUBIM, ''field of 




Pyk.lJitUflL IlOTk.B.l^f; 
hr.4& J«*,zLl,17;zflLl^;xBL 
3^ IL 1 Cknm. if. tt. Pk xM. C; 
Izxziz. IS; czxzfiL 3L OBiikiv.& 
KBMOV, litfle, aMBftriB to li- 
dndoBL Pyk.UII,lML 



ktogdoB, afterwarit ft tovn to Gad. 

Plpil31,lML Kvn.zzL»-a4;xzzfl. 

1, 87. Dent L 4; & 24-JO; fiL 9; <; 

Ir. 43; zxiz. 7. Jorik iz. 10; zB. 9; 

S; xilL 10^ 17, n, M. S7; xaL 39. 

Judges xL 19, ML 1 Clunon. it 8L 

Neh. ix. 39L CuiL TiL 4. Isik xr. 

4; xvL 8, f. Jer. zMiL 9; 34^ 43; 

xllx.3. 
HEBHMOV, town to Jndali. Josh. 

XT. 27. 
HETHLOV, town near DamateMi 

Ezek. xlviL 16; xlTiiL L 
HEZBOT, In Judah. Josh. zt. 8, 25. 
HIDDEKEL, Tigris, one of the two 

great rivers of Mesopotamia. P. IS. 

Gen. IL 14. 
H I KKAPOUS, city of Phrygla. GoL 

Iv. 18. 
HlliEiy, town in Judah. Joeh. zxL 

16. 1 Chron. vL 68. 
JLLDUXOM, or Brv-hikkoii, valley on 

south of Jerusalem. Greek name, 

GxHEKNA. Once used in idolatrous 

worsliip, afterwards a place of filth 

and burning. P. 201. Josh. xv. 8; 

zvUL 16. 2 Kings xxilL 10. 2 

Chron. xxviii. 8; xxxiii. 6. Neh. xL 

30. Jer. vlL 81, 82; xlx. 2, 6; xxxlL 

86. 
HOBAH, city near Damascus (Gen. 

xlv. 16), supposed by some to be 

BuKZEH, which is said, in an Arab 

tradition, to have been the habitation 

of Abraham. 
HOLON, town in Judah (Josh. xv. 

61 ; xxi. 16) ; and in Moab (Jer. xIvilL 

21). 
HOB, Jebel Uaboun, mountain in 
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IdamtBSf dMth-pUee of Aaron. P. 

119. Num. zz. 93-37; xxi. 4 ; zxxilL 

87-41; zxxlT. 7, 8. Dent zzxlL M. 
HOBEByinonntain or mountain-range 

in SInal, where fhe law was given. 

Fpw 100, 337. Exod. UL 1; zviL 6; 

zzzUL 6. Dent L 8, 6, 19; It. 10, 

15; V. 3; iz. 8; zvlU. 16; zziz. 1. 

IKingerilLO; ziz. 8. 3Chron.T.10. 

Pa. erL 19. liaL ir. 4. 
HOBXM, in NaphtaU. Jodi. zlz. 88. 
H0&-EAOIDGAD| station in the wil- 

deme«L Nam. zzzilL 33, 88. 
I fOWLHAir^ dty in the loath of Pal- 

eetine; also called Zbfhath. Pp. 1^8, 

119. Nnm. zlv. 46; zzL 8. Dent I 

44. Joeh. zli 14; zt. 80; ziz. 4. 

Judges I 17. 1 Sam. %xx. 80. 1 

Chron. ir. 80. 
KOBOVAIM, dty in Moab. Isa. xr, 

A. Jer. zlviiL 8, 6, 84. 
HOSAH| town in Asher. Josh. ziz. 

39. 
EUKKOK, town in NaphtaU. Josh. 

ziz . 84. 1 Chron. vl. 78. 
HUMTAHi town in Judah. Josh. zr. 

84. 

XBLBAK) town In Manasseh. Josh. 

zviL IL Judges I 27. 3 Kings Iz. 

37^ 

lOuJBIiUJC, KoNrrzH, eapltal of Lyca- 

onia, in Asia Minor. Acts zUL 61. 

P. 899. 
IDALAH) town in Zebulnn. Josh. 

xlz.16. 
iilumJEA. See Edoh. 
UMi town in Judah. Josh. zr. 39. 
UE-ABABIM, station in the wilder- 

ness. P. 120. NunuzzLll; zzziiL 

44. 
XJOIT, or Ijow-abil Atun, city in 

Naplitali, near Dan, now a ruin. P. 

323. 1 Kings zv. 20. 3 Kings zt. 

39. 3 Chro n. ztL 4. 
ILLYBICUM, country north-west of 

Ma cedonia. Rom. zt. 19. 
XBDIAi (probably Western India), 

country in Southern Asia. Esther 

Lt 
XB-VAHIA8H, town in Judah. 

1 Chron. It. 13. 
IBQV| town In NaphtalL Josh. zlx. 

88. 
XBPEEL, town in Bex^amlu. Josh. 

ST11L37. 



ISHTOB, town east of Jordan. Jndgea 

zL8. 
IS8ACEAB, one of the twelve tribes. 

P. 168. Gen. zliz. 14, 16. Dent 

zzzUL18,19. Josh. zlz. 17-8& 
ITALY, a celebrated peninsula In 

south of Europe, tbe central seat of 

the R oman power. Acts ztUL 3. 
ITHNAV, town in Judah. Josh. 

XT. 38. 

ITTAH-KAZDr, tn Zebulnn. Josh. 

ziz. 18. 
ITUBEA, JiDUB, a proTlnce in north- 

east of PalesUne (Luke ilL 1). It 

derlTcd its name fbom Jetur, a son of 

IshmaeL 
lYAH. SeeAvA. 

JAAZES, or Jasxb, city in Gad. Nam. 
zxi. 83; zzxil. 1, 86. Josh. xiiL 36; 
xxL 89. 3 Sam. xxIt. 6. 1 Chron. 
tL 81; xxvi. 81. Isa. xtL 8, 9. Jer. 
xlviU. 82. 

JABBOEy ZxRXA, a tributary of the 
Jordan, about 30 miles south of Lake 
of Galilee. Pp^ 66, 12a Gen. xxxli. 
22. Num. xxl. 34. Dent IL 87; ill 
16. Josh.xiLS. Judges zL 18, 33L 

JABESH-GILEAD, town in Manas* 
seh, east of Jordan. A Talley in Gil- 
ead, leading from the Jordan to Ger- 
ash, still bears the name of Yams; 
and Dr. Robinson coiOedures thai 
En-Dim, a little hill in this Talley, 
covered by ruins, marks the site of 
Jabesh-gilead. The place seems to 
haTe been strong, but not eztensiTe. 
The Ammonites could approach it 
I fhnn the east end of the Talley ; and 
when Saul came to its relief; he would 
arrive from the west The town 
PxLLA, in its neighboarhood. to which 
the Christians fled when Jerusalem 
was besieged by the Romans, eclipsed 
Jabes, which is not heard of in the 
later history. Pp.169, 194, 196. Judges 
xxi. 8-14. 1 Sam. xl. 1-10; zxxL 
11-13. 3 Sam. IL 4, 6; xxl. 13. 
1 Chron. x. 11, 13. 

JABEZ, town in Judah. 2 Chron. VL 
66. 

JABNEEL, town in Judah (Josh. 
XT . 11); and in NaphtaU (xix. 88). 

JABNEH, YxBVA, town of the PhUla- 
tines. 2 Chron. xxtI 6. 

JAQUBi town in Judah. Josh. zt. 31. 
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JAXAZyCowntnRMben. Pp.»UlHl 
Num. xxL 23. Dent iL 83. JcMh. 
allLia JtiAgmisLW. ICbnMLfL 
7^ lM.xr.4. Jer. zItUI. 31, 84. 

JAVOSlEytowiilAEplirfliaL Joib. 
KvL6j7 

JAjbVMi town to JwdAh. Jo*, xr. 
08. 

JAFEDL Tava, town in Zttnln. 
Josh, xix. 13. 

JAFHLBTI, town in S^ifnt Jdtfi. 
sri 8. 

JATH Oi flo e JopPA. 

JABMUTH, Yahmvk, town In Jndah 
(Jotk. z. 8^8, 38; xU. U; xt.86. Nelk 
xL 29). P. 148, note; and in I«a- 
char Josh. xxL 38. 

JATTlKi Attir, city In Judak Josh. 
XV. 4t| xxL 14. 1 flaOL XXX. 97. I 
Chron. vi. 87. 

JAVAVi OttKBOX, at lint Ionia. Gen. 
X. 3. Isa. IxvL 19. Pan. TliL 81. 
Jool. IIL 11. 

JULBIM, mount in Jndah. Josh. mv. 
IOl 

JSBTJ8) sRidonf name of Jernsalom. 
Jad(os xix. 10. 1 Chron. xL 4. 

JIHOSEAPHAT^Yaxxbt or, anwme 
api^od in inodenvthnoB to tiio vtftey 
of tht KIdron oaal of Jeruialom, but 
on)y ftrom its being supposed to cor- 
respond to tho ** Talley of Jehosha- 
phut" in JoeL ill 3, 12. 

JBHUi), town in Dan. Josh. xix. 45. 

JBEABZEEL, town in Judah. Neh. 
XL98. 

JXBICHO, RxRA, the city of palm- 
treet; in tJie plain of Jordan. Pp. 
143 t uq., 167, 3»L Num. xxiL 1; 
ZXtL S, 68; xxxL 13; xxxiii. 48, 80; 
xxxiv. ]A; xxxT. 1; xxxri. 18. Deut 
xtxii. 49; xxxiv. 1« 8. Joeh. H l-S; 
ill. 16; iv. 18, 19; v. 10, 18; ri. 1, 3, 
3S, 36; TiL 3; vUL 8; ix. 8; x. 1, 28, 
80; xii. 9; xlii. 83; xvL 1, 7; xviii. 13, 
31 ; XX. 8; xxtr. 11. 3 Sam. x. 8. 1 
Kins* x\± 84. 3 Kings ii. 4, 5, 15, 
18; XXV. 5. 1 Chron. vl 78; xix. 5. 
9 Chron. xxvlii. 15. Etra II. 84. Neh. 
ill. 9; vii. S6. Jer. xxxix. 8; liL & 
l.u ko X. W. Hob. xL 80. 

JEKUEL, wildci-ne» in Judah. 3 
Chwn. XX. 16. 

J£BnSAI£][, "Vision of Peace,** 
F.L-Krns ssr-Shksif, the capital of 
l^ilo»Une ; called also Janus (Jndgos 



kix. 10>; and S^mmm, ••pMce** (Ctan. 
sir. 18). Ppt.08^»l,SML JMl&I; 
siL10;xv.88;xvKL3& JBds.i7,8. 
SL 18aa.ZTikSi. 9flUL-«.»' 
M;zxlv.llL 1 KiB0B IB. 1; viB. 1. 
3 King! XTlU. 17; zzL U-M; xdr. 
14;xxT.9L 3Cainm.ia]w XanL 
3-11; iiL 8-UL KelL iL 13; 18; ffi. 
I^te. rftex2T.3L lBa.fil«8;Ur. 
10. Jer. ix. llfxsate. 8; xttr.3; «L 
MattzXiiL37; zxir. l,te; Adii 
4;TliLl;six.3L B0B.SR.nr OH 



117, Ac 

2^119 , 

JESHUAy town in Vndak. Kdt zL 
8& 

JETBLAX, town In Dai. Joahidx. 
43. 

JXZBEELy **^mM «r €Mtr enek 
name, EsnKJUBunr, * i^lain in ttie 
north df Palealtne. P. 168$ iM m 
town in that plain, Ahab's f«i- 
donee, now Zfeuir. P. 339 (1 ttagi 
zxLl); aljoatownintlienionntafais 
of Jndah. Jeslk xt. 66; zvtL 19\ 
xix. 18. Judges vL 83. 1 Sam. zzr. 
48; xxviL 8; zxix. 1, 11; zxz. & 
3 Sam. U. 9; iiL 3; iv. 4. lKtt«»t?. 
13; xviiL 46, 48. 3 Etnga viiL 39; 
ix. 10, 15, 17, 80-37 ; x. 1-lL 3 Cfaion. 
xxiL 6. Hosea L 4-11; ii 33L 

JIFHTAH, town in Judah. Joeh. 
XV. 4 3. 

JIFHTHAH-XLy Anxuv, tnHey be- 
tween Zebnlun and Aahei;. Josh, 
xix. 14, 37. 

JOChBEEAH, town in Gad. Kol 
xxxIL 86. Judges viiL 11. 

JOKDEAK, town in Jndah. Joeh. 
XT. 66. 

JOKMEAK, city in Ephraim. 1 
Chron. vL 68. 

JOKNEAM) Tex, Kaixoh, city hi 
Zebulun, near CarmeL Josh. xIL 
33; xix. 11 ; xxL 34. 1 Kings tr. 13: 

JOETHEEL, Sklab, Pktra, the capi- 
tal of Edom (3 Kings ziv. 7). P. IIX 
Also a town in Jndah. Joeh. xt. 38. 

JOPPA) Japho, Jaffa, Tafa, a sea- 
port of Palestine. Josh. xix. 46. 8 
Chron. IL 16. Ezra ilL 7. Jonah L 
8. Acts Ix. 86; z. 5; xL 6. Beaati- 
fhlly situated on a little hill, and 
Burrounded by orcharda of oran ges , 
lemons, citiona, apricota, Ac Ii lias 
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mm a popnUtUm of MOOi There is 
no proper bMbour for shipa, which 
nuet lie off from Uie ahore. Tlie 
hietory of Joppe, both in andent end 
modem tlmee, hes been remerkeble. 
It WM Solomon's eea-port; the port 
where Joneh took Bhip for Tarshish; 
•ad the plaoe where Peter had his 
Tiikm algnliyiafc tiie admisrion of 
the Gentiles to the Chnrch. 

JQRDAV, BaxRVAt ■L-KsB^^ the 
great river of ralestina Pp. M, 140, 
§tm9, Oen. xiiL 10; zzziL 10; L 
10. Num. XiiL 89; zziL 1; xxzlL 6; 
uzili.48. DeatlLS9;lT.Sl. Josh. 
iiL 1-17; iT. 1-8S. Judges ill. 28. 
ISaoLzULT. S8am.ii.39L 1 Khiga 
iL8;TiL4& SUngslLlS. PazliL 
•; czir. 8. Isa. Ix. 1. Jer. xiL 6. 
Esek. zlTiL 18. Zeclu xi. 8. Matt 
lU. 8, 18; xix. 1. Mark L S; x. 1. 
LakeiiLS. John UL 26; x. 4a 

JOXBAH, ci^ of Jndah. S Kings 
xxi.8. 

JOTBATHAH, station in the wUder. 
nes fc Nam.xxxiii.83,84. Dent x. 7. 

JUDJEAf the Boman name of the 
aoathem part of Falesttnei 

JUDAH, one of the twelve tribes. 
FA4»$tm9, Gen. xlix. 8-lX Dent 
xxxi iL 7. Josh. xr. 

JUTTAHy TuTTAB, citf in Jndah. 
Josh. XT. M; xxL 18. 

ICABZEEL. See Jkkabzsil. 

TAnggg^ "holy— a sanctoary," 
(puneas KxniSB), Kadbsb-bamnba, 
Aim Bir>WKiBBB(?) border town be- 
tween Edom and Palestine, p. 108. 
Gen. xir. 7; xtL 14; xx. 1. Nnm. 
XiiL 36; XX. 1, 14, 16, 32; xxriL 14; 
xxxiL 8; xxxliL 86, 87; xxxIt. 4. 
Dent L 3. 19, 46; IL 14 ; ix. 33; xxxiL 
81. Josh. X. 41; xiv. 6, 7; xt. 8. 
Judges xL 16, 17. Pa xxix. 8. Ezck. 
xlviL 19; xlviiL 3& 

KADE8H, or Kbdksb-vapbtali, 
Kxnn (Judges !▼. 10), dty of re- 
flige in Issaohar (1 Chron. tL 73), 
lint a royal, and probably sacred, d^ 
of the Canaanitea,— beantiftUly sitn> 
•ted. '*A little green vale is em- 
boeomed in wooded hills. On the 
vest a ridge, covered with massive 
ndna It was the birth-plaee of 
Barak, and to it Deborah came with 

2r 



him. Heber the Kenite had his tent 
here, in which Sisera took refbgo, 
and was sUin by JaeL The black 
tents of the Turkman and Kurds- 
strangers like the Kenites--may still 
be seen pitched among the oaks and 
terebhiths that encompass the little 
plain of Kedeeh.** Pp. 188,1681 

KAVA. See Cava. 

XAJtKAA, town In Jndah. Josh. 
XV. 8. 

KABKOB, town east of Jordan. 
Judges vliLia 

XABTAHy town in SSebnlnn. Josh. 
XXL84. 

KAR TAJ. See KnuATBAiB. 

inmAlt^ *• black," a remote part of 
Arabia. Gen. xxv. IS. Cant L 6, 
Isa. xxL 16; Ix. 7. Jer. xlix. 38. 
Ese k. xxviL 3L 

KEDEMOTH, dty in Reuben. Dent 
IL 36. Josh. XiiL 18; xxL 87. 1 
Chr on. vL 79. 

KEDESH. SeeKADieB. 

KEHELATHAE, station In the wil. 
dernesa Num. xxxiiL 33, 38. 

EEILAH, dty In Jndalu Josh. xv. 
44. 1 Sam. xxliL 1-13. 1 Chron. Iv. 
19. Neh. UL 17, 18w 

KEVATH, KuvAWAT, town in Bashan, 
called also Nobab. (Nnm. xxxiL 43. 
1 Chron. IL 38.) Its ruins cover 
a space a mile long, and half a mile 
wide. They are the remains, how- 
ever, chiefly of Greek and Roman 
bnUdinga P. 134, 171, note. 

KESIOTH, or Kbriotb-bkebov, 
town in Jndah (Josh. xv. 38) ; alao 
town in Moab (Jer. xlvUL 34, 41. 
AmoelLS.) NowKuBxirxB. It was 
once one of the largest and most im- 
portant dties in the Haurftn— it is 
now a mere village. There are many 
towers, and fragments of columns, 
and flue architectural buildinga P. 
134, note. 

KEZ IZ, vaUey. Josh. xrilL 31. 

KIBBOTH-HATTAAyAH,"graves 
of lust,** station in the wildemees. 
Num. xL 84; xxxiiL 16. Deutix.33. 

XIBZAIM, dty in Ephraim. Josh. 
XXL33. 

KXDBOir, or Cxdboit, a brook flowing 
through the valley of Kidron, near 
Jerusalem, to the Dead Sea. 3 Sam. 
xr. 38. 1 Kings a 87; zt. 18. 3 
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King! zxlil 4, 6, 12. 3 Chron. xr. 
16; xxix. 16; xxx. 14» Jer. xxxL 
40. John xvUL 1. The valley be- 
gins on the east side of the Mhmm 
tliat connects Jerusalem on the 
north-west with the hills of Jadsea. 
At this place It is full of ancient 
tombs, that convey a striking Idea 
of the former riches and magnifl- 
oence of Jerusalem. A mile ikrther 
on in the valley are what are called 
the 7V>m&« qfthe Kingi. The tombs 
•re cut out of the rock. All along 
the valley tombs of some kind are to 
bo found. The valley turns south- 
ward, and runs between the hills of 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. 
At the Pool of Siloam, near where it 
Joins the valley of Hinnom, it is 
broad and fertile. Here of old were 
the king's gardena About 100 yards 
below is the *' Well of Job/* anciently 
En-rogel. The left bank of the Ki- 
dron, up the Mount of Olives, is 
paved with the tombs of Jews, who 
have come ft*om all parts of the world 
to die at Jerusalem. The Kidron is 
now dry. Formerly it ran through 
the wilderness of Judsoa to the Dead 
8ea. P. 203. 

Kiiff ^ATT^ town in Judah. Josh. xv. 22. 

KIB, "city," a place in Assyria (2 
Kings xvi. 9) ; a city of Moab (Isa. 
XV. 1) ; also called Kia-HARKSETn and 
KiR-HERES; nowKRRAK. It was a 
stronghold of the Muabites, memor- 
able for a tragedy in the days of 
king Jehoram of Israel (2 Kings iii.) 
It stands on the top of a hill 8000 
fSset above the level of the Dead Sea. 
**The hill is encompassed by deep, 
narrow ravines, beyond which rise 
loftier mountains, idiutting it in on 
all sides except the west, where a 
sublime glen descends to the shore 
of the Dead Sea." 

KIBJATH, "city," or "village." See 

KlRJATH-ARIM. 

KIBJATHAIM, Kureitat, city east 
of Jordan; also a town in NaphtalL 
Gen. xlv. 5. Num. xxxIL 37. Josli. 
xlii. 19. 1 Chron. vL 76. Jer. xlvlii. 
1, 23. Ezek. xxv. 9. 

KIBJATH-ABBA. See Hkbroh. 

KIBJATH -ABIM, Kir.tath-raau 
KuuATHrjKaRDc, **city, (or village) 



of cities (or vfBagea)— of Bad— of 
ftyrests ;** Kuktst ki<-*£vab, ** viDase 
of grapes;** town In Jndah, femieriy 
of the Gibeonites (Josh. Ix. 17; xv. 
9, 60; xvUL 14, 15, 2& Jnd«eaxviiL 
12. lSam.vLn;viLl,2L 1 Chron. 
a 50, 52, 53; xliL 5, «. 9 Cbroo. L 
4. Kara iL 35i Keh. viL 29. J« r. 
xxvi. 20). Situated on right bank 
of a wady, beside olive groves and 
terraced slopes. It was in theae 
"* fields of the wood*' that the ark 
rested after it was InnMigbt op from 
Beth-shemeah. P. 177. 

XIBJATH-HUZOTH, town in 
Mo ab. Num. xxiL 39. 

SIBJATH-SAOTAH, *'cily of the 
bu sh." Same as — 

SIBJATH-SEFHEB, «*oit7 of tlie 
book." See Dkbib. 

EISHION, or Kisbom, town in Issa- 
char. Josh. xix. 20; xxL 28. 

BI8H01T, El Mi7kutt*a, stream flow, 
ing across the plain of Esdraelon 
into the Bay of Acre (Judges iv. 7, 
18; V. 21. 1 Kings xviiL 4a Pa 
IxxxiiL 9). ** It rona between banks 
of loamy soil, at one place 15 feet 
high and only 15 or 20 yards apart. 
The bottom is soft mud. One can 
easily see how a sudden and heavy 
storm of rain, such as fell on the day 
of the battle of Megiddo, would not 
only render the passage of the Ki- 
shon dangerous, but would leave the 
banks and bed in such a state as ab- 
solutely to swallow up horses and 
chariots." In sununer it Is nearly 
diy. Pp. 153, 16a 

EITHLISH, town in Judah. J&ih. 
XV. 4 0. 

EITBOir, town in Zebulun. Judges 
L8 0. 

EITTIM. SeeCHiTTiM. 

LABAN, place near the Bed Sea. 
Dent L 1. 

LACHISH, Um Lakis, town in Judah. 
Josh. X. 3, 5, 23, 31-35; xiL 11; xv. 
89. 2 Kings xlv. 19; xviiL 14, 17; 
xlx. a 2 Chron. xi. 9; xxv. 27; 
xxxIL 9. Neh. xL 3a Isa. xxxvL 
2; xxxvii. a Jer. xxziv. 7. Micah 
L 13. One of the places which 
Jeroboam foitifled, and x»hich Sen- 
nacherib assaulted. 
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L| town In Jttdah. JotlL 

ST. 4a 
T.A Tgg^ or Lkuikk. See Dak. 
LAXUX, place In MaphUlL Josh. 

xlx.8a. 
LAODICXAy city between PhrygU 

andLydU. Rev. liL 14. P. 438. 
IA8SA, city In Crete. Acti xzvlL & 
T.AflTTA^ Calurhoi (?) a plaoe of hot 

springs on the Dead Sea<?) Gen. x. 19. 
UL8HAB0K, Canaanite city. Jodi. 

iXllS. 
UBAXrOK, " white," Jibkl Libkax, 

the great mountain* ntngo north of 

PaleeUne, p. 18A. Dout. L 7; ili. 35; 

xl 34. Josh. L 4; Ix. 1; xL 17; xlL 

7;xliLfi. JodgeaUL 8; is. 15. 1 

Kings iv. 83; v. 6, 14; vii. 3, ix. 19; 

X, 17. 3 Kings xiT. 9{ sis. 98. 

SChron. iL 8; viii. 6; ix. 16; sxt. 18. 

Esra ill 7. Pa zxlx. 5; IxxiL 16; 

sdL 13} civ. 16. Cant. iiL 9; Iv. 8t 

T. 18; vlL 4. lift. iL 18; s. 84; siv. 

8; zsis. 17; szsiii. 0; xxxr, 9; 

sssviL 34 ; sL 16 ; Is. 18. Jer. xvilL 

14; sxiL 6. EselL xviL 8; xxvIL 8; 

xxxi. 8. Hoa xir. ft. Nah. L 4. 

Hab. IL 17. Zech. s. 10; si. 1. 
LXBAOTEi town in Simeon. Josh. 

XT. 89. 
UBOKAE, Ldbbam, city In Ephraim. 

Judges xxL 19. 
UEHI, Kamoth-lxiii, "Jaw-bone," in 

the south of Palestine. Judges xr. 

9, 14. 19. 
LE8HEX. SeeDAX. 
LXYL the priestly tribe. P. 16a 
UBVAE, sUtion in the wildomess 

(Num. xxxilL 30, 31); also city In 

Judah. Josh. s. 39-89; xiL 1ft; xv. 

43; xsL 13. 3 Kings viiL 93; xix. 8; 

sxIlL 81 ; zxiv. 18. 1 Chron. vL ft7. 

S Chron. zsL 10. Isa. xxxviL 8. Jer. 

liLl. 
LZBTA, a country in Africa, west of 

Egypt Acts II. 10. 
LOD. Lnn. See Lydda. 
LO-IjEBAB, place in Qilead, near 

Jordan. 9 Sam. is. 4, ft; xviL 37. 
LUEITH, height in Moab. Isa. xv. 

ftw Jer. zlvULft. 
LUZ. See Bbhhbu 
LTGAOVZA, province of Asia Mtoor 

ActssvL 6L 
LTCIJL, province of Asia Minor. Acta 

BIVlLi 



LTDBAi or Loo, Greek Dioaroui, now 
Luoo, town In Bei\Jamin (Acts ix. 
83), situated in the midst of orohiurda 
and olive groves. The place where 
Peter restored Dorcas to life, and the 
reputed birth-plaoe of St. George. 

LTDIA, province of Asia Minor; Its 
capital, Sardis. 

LTBTBiA, city of Lycaonia. AoU sir. 
6,& P. 8UU. 

ICAACHAH, Maaoiuthi, city and 
small iLingdom In Syria— thought to 
have been in Argob, now the L<Oah. 
P. 187. Deut ilL 14. Josh. zll. ft; 
xllLlI, 13. 3Sam.x.6,8;xzliL84. 
3 Kings XXV. 38. 1 Chron. iv. 19; 
xix. 7. Jor. xL 8b 

MAA&ATH, town in Judah. Joeh. 
xv.ftg. 

ICACSDOVIAi country In Greece. 
AcUxvL9. P. 819, 40fi. 

MACHBEVA, town in Judah. 1 
Chron. IL 49. 

MACHPELAH, near Hebron, Abra- 
ham's burial-place. Pp. ftft, 6a Qtn, 
xxUL 9, 17, 19; xxv. 9; slis. 80; L 18. 

MADIA. See Mki>ia. 

MADMAVVAH, town In Judah. 
Josh. XV. 81. 

MADMEN, town in Moab. Jer. 
xlvULS. 

MADMEKAEi town near Jerusalem. 
Isa. X. 81. 

MADOIT, Canaanite city. Josh. xL 1 { 
xlL 19. 

MAGBISHi place in or near Judah. 
Kara iL W. 

MAGDALA, Mxjdkl, town in plain 
of Genncsaret, Lake of Galilee. It 
is now a wretched hamlet, but the 
only inhabited spot in the plain, it 
was the birth.place of Mary Magda- 
lene. Matt sv. 89; sxviL 86, 61t 
xxviiL 1. Mark xv. 40; xvi. 1, 9. 
Luke xsiv. la John six. 3ft; xx. 1, 
1& 

MAQOO (son of Japheth), district in 
Scytliia. P. 8ft. 

MAHAKAIM, MAnwiH, "two 
camps,*' eit> on east of Jordan. The 
country wooded and picturesque^ 
Here Jacob met the angels; Ish- 
bosheth reigned ; David took r«fiig« 
firom Abealom, and the battle waa 
ftraght between their Armleib The 
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mountelni Are covered with noUe 

(breett of onk. Pp. 159, 904. Ocn. 

IIXIL 3. Joeh. xliL S«, SO; zxL 38. 

f Sam. IL 8, IS, 39; xtU. H 37; six. 

St. 1 Kinp IL 6; Ir. 14. 1 Chron. 

HSO. 

KAHAVBHiPUeelnJadah. Judget 

xvitL 11 
KAXAEi town In Dan. 1 Kings 

Ir. 9. 
IIAXHELOTH, ttMlon in the wUder- 

nwM l Ntt W. xxxUL 36, 38. 
XAXKBBAEi El-Klioiak (f) town 

In Judah (Joth. x. 10, 16-39; xU 16; 

XV. 41). Oonjectnred to be in the 

vallfljr of Rlah (Wady es-Sumt), 

p. 14H, n«t$. 
IIAMBS, Ramxh, or Rambt sl- 

Knukir., plain near Hebron. P. 64. 

0«n. xtiL IH; xlv. 18, 34; xviU. 1; 

xxUL 17, 18; xxv. 9; xxxv. 97; xllx. 

80; L 19. 
UkVAKkTJLt town In Bei^amln. 

1 Chmn. vtU. 6. 
M ANASBBR) one of the twelve tribes. 

Pp. 138, 163, 169. aen. xllx. 83-36. 

Dent. xxxUL 18-17. Josh. xUL 39- 

8S;xvll. 1-^,7-13. 
KAON, Tkll Ma'iit, city in Jndah. 

Josh. XV. 66. 1 Sam. xxiiL 34, 86; 

xxv. 3. 
MABAH, HuwARAH, station in SlnaL 

P. 102. Exod XV. 23. Num. xxxilL 

8, 9. 
K ABALAH, M'alul, town in Zobulnn. 

Josh. xix. 11. 
MABESHAH, town In south of Jndah. 

Josh. XV. 44. 2 Chron. xL 8 ; xlv. 9, 

10; XX. 87. Mlcah. L 16. 
KABOTH, town in Judah. Mlcah L 

12. 
HASHAL, town In Asher. 1 Chron. 

vl.74. 
|f ARP-TC TTATT j in Edom. Gen. xxxvL 

86. 
HASSAH, "temptation/* station in 

the wilderness. Exod. xvlL 7. Deut 

vl. 16; Ix. 22; xxxlil. 8. 
MATTANAH, station In the wilder- 
ness Nnm. xxi. 18, 19. 
MEALON. See Elon. 
MEASAH, town or cive near Sldon. 

Josh. xlIL 4. 
MEDEBA, Madrba, town and plain 

in Moab, afterwards in Reuben (Num. 

xxL 80. Josh. xUL 9, 16. 1 Chron. 



zhL 7. Ua. zv. 3). The mhra of 
SCadeba ocaq>y a little hill, and are 
aboot 1| mile in ci rcumft s r enee. It 
waa a place of some impoitaooe. 

MEDIA, oonntrx nortb-eaat of Ar- 
menia, in Alia. P.38& 3KiiigazviL6L 

MXOtWDOf town and plain near Gar- 
meL Ppi 168, 189 (Joeh. zH. 31; zvfi. 
IL Jndgei L 37; v. IfL 1 Kings Iv. 
13; ix. 16i 3 DngB ix. 97; zxUL 29, 
80. 1 Chron. viL 39. 3 Clmm. xxxv. 
33); hence Armageddon, "mnnntaln 
of Megiddo*' (Rev. xvL 18); tbe site 
of the town is now called Et^LBj^nnf, 
bnt there is no village, only a khan. 
Megiddo waa 8itnatc»d in a noolc 
among the tdlla Its fiune waa de- 
rived fhmi the battle-field. 

XEHOLAH. See Abbl-i»hoi.ab. 

ItE- JABKOQT, town in Dan. Josh, 
xix. 48. 

MEKONAH, place in Jndah. Keh. 
XL38. 

M^IITA, Malta, Island in Mediter- 
ranean. Acts xzviiL L 

MEMPHIS, MoPH, or Nope, aadent 
capital of Lower Egypt — ^now ahnoat 
obliterated. P. 77. Hoa. ix. 6L 

MEFSAAro, city of Renben. Joeh. 
xilL 18; xxL 87. 1 Chron. vi 79. 
Jer. xlvliL 3L 

MEBATHAIM,BABTLOinA(?) Jer.L 
2L 

MEBIBAH, "strife,'* fountain in 
Sinai (Exod. xviL 7); another near 
Kadesh-bamea (Num. xx. 13, 24). 

MEBOM, Bahr bl-Hulbh, a lake near 
source of Jordan (Josh. xL 5, 7). It 
is in the form of a trianf^le, about 4^ 
miles in length and 3^ in greatest 
breadth. The margin of the lake is 
very marshy, especially on the nortiL 
Pp. 140, 148. 

MEBOZ) place in the north of Pales- 
tine. Judges V. 23. 

MESHA, Mecca (?) place in Arabia. 
Gen. X. 30. 

MESHECH, a northern people. P. 35. 
Gen. X. 2. Ezek. xxvlL 13; xxxlL 
26 ; xxxviii. 8. 

MESOPOTAMIA, ** between two 
rivers ;" also called Aram-kahasaim ; 
a district between Euphrates and 
Tigris. Pp. 81, 63. Gen. xxi v. 10. 

METHEG-AMMAH, town of the 
Philistines. 3 Sam. viiL L 
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M1CUJCA8H, MuKHMAS, a oelebmtefl 
psM In Boqjamin (1 Sam. xili. 9-33 ; 
sir. A, 81. Esra it 37. N«h. tIL 
SI ; zL 81. IM. z. 38). Situated on 
a ahelring ridge between two nar- 
row wadye— abundance of broken 
oolnmna, maarire ftHindatknia, large 
rodb-hewn naagasines and cistemt, 
ahowlng that it must once hare been 
a place of great strength. Jonatli- 
an*s exploit againet the Phllistlnet 
was performed here. Jodas Maeea- 
b«na resided here at one time. Pp. 
151, IM, 

mCHMETUAH, town In Epbralm. 
Josh. XTi. 6; xrIL 7. 

lODDDf, place In Jndah. Josh. zr. 
61. 

KLDlASt the territorr of several 
tribes called Midlanites, on the ont- 
skirt of the deserts east and south of 
Palestine^ P. 88. Oeii.zxT.3; xxxvL 
85. Exod. IL 15, 16; til 1; far. 19; 
xrilL L Num. xxlL 4, 7; xxt. 15^ 
18; xxxL 8-9. Josh. xUi. 3K Jodges 
tL 1-88; tU. 1-35; riiL 1-38; ix. 
17. 1 Kings xL 1& 1 Chron. L 83, 
48. Pi. Ixxxiii. 9. I8a.ix.4;x.26; 
lx.8. Hab.ill7. 

MZGDIL-EDAB, "^ tower of the 
flock,** Tillage near Bethlehem. Oen. 
xxxT. 31. Micah It. & 

UODIL-EL, "tower of Qod,** In 
NaphtaU. Josh.xlx.88. 

nODAL-OAD, "* tower of Qad;'* 
in Jndah, MRaaoxL (Josh. xt. 87). 
It was In the Philistine country, and 
is now a large and proq^ons Til- 
lage. 

mODOLy *« tower,** a flrontiertown of 
Egypt Exod. xiT. 3. Num. xxxiii. 
7. Jer. xllT. 1 ; xItL 14. 

XIGBOV, town in Bei\)amln. 1 Sam. 
zlT. S. Isa. X. 38. 

MILETUS) sea^port town of Ionia, 
86 mUea tooth of ^hesns. Acts 
XX. !& 

MILLO, robably a fortified part of 
Jemaalem (3 Sam. t. 9. 1 Kings 
Ix. 15, 34 ; xL 37. 3 Kings xll 20. 
1 Chron. xi. 8. 3 Chron. xxxli. 5). 
The word signifiet ** fhlncss,** but the 
applicatlOD of the meaning is ob- 
scure. 

MuiJIi, proTlneo In Armenia. Jer. 
1L37. 



lOWITHy town In Ammoa Judges 
xL 88. Eaek. xxtU. 17. 

IQSaAB, probably tows In Moak 
Jer. xlvlil. 1. 

MTflHKATi, Mishaih or Mashal, city 
In Asher. Joah. xix. 96; xxi. Vk 
1 Chron. tI. 74. 

USREPHOTH-MAIM, ^'tbe flow 
of waters,** near SUon. Josh. xL 
8; xl tL6. 

MITUCAH, statton faithewlldemesa 
Num. jmiiL 28, 29. 

mTTLEHE, capital of Lesbos; island 
in the .£gean. Acts xx. 14. 

MIZABy probably mountain In Anti- 
Lebanon. PSL xlii. 6. 

lOZPEHyOrMixpAH, "* watch-tower;** 
the name of several towns. In Ben- 
jamin, Nbbt Samwil. P. 178^ nat§ 
(Josl). XTiii. 36. Judges xx. 1-8; 
xxL 1, 5, 8. 1 Sam. viL 5-16; x. 17. 
1 Kings XT. 33. 3 Kings xxt. IS, 85w 
9 Cbron. xvL 6. Neh. UL 7, 15» 19L 
Jer. xL 6-18 ; xli. 1-16. Uosi t. 1) ; 
In Gilead, Jxbel 08B*a (Judges x. 
17; xL 11» 39^ 84), see Ramats* 
mixpkh; in Jndah (Josh. zt. 88); 
in Moab, Jbbel ATTARns(?) (1 Sam. 
xxii. 8) ; in Lebanon (Josh. xL 8). 

mZBAIM. SceEoTirr. 

MOAB, countr}' south-east of Palestine^ 
inhabited by descendanta of Lot 
P. 126, noli, et uq. Oen. xix. 87; 
xxxvL 35. Exod. xv. 15. Nnm. xxl 
11-39; xxiL 1-86; xxiU. 6; xxir. 
17 ; XXV. 1 ; xxxilL 44-50i Deut L 
5; 11. 8^ 9, 18; xxix. 1; xxxiT. l-Si. 
Josh. xiiL 82; x&iT. 9. Judges ifi. 
12-80; xL 15-35w Ruth L 1-33; IL 
6; iv. 8. 1 Sam. xiL 9; xiv. 47; xxiL 
8. 1 Kings xL 7. 3 KingsL 1 ; la 
4-38. PsL Ix. 8; IxxxUL 6; cvUL 8. 
Isa. xL 14; xv. 1-9; xvi. 3-14. Jer. 
Ix. 36; XXV. 31; xxvii 8; xlviiL 1-47. 
Exek. XXT. 8-lL Dan. xL 41. Amoa 
ii.1-3. Micah tL ft. Zeph.iL8,9.Aa 

MOLADAH, MiLH, town in Shneon. 
Josh. XT. 36; xix 3. 1 Chron. It. 
3& Neh.xl.3G. 

MOSiS, plain near Sltechem. P. 51 
(Gen. XiL 6. Dent xL 80); also 
hill near JesreeL Judges tU. 1. 

MOBESHAH,and Mokbshbtb-oavb, 
perhaps same as Mabbshab, a town 
ofJttdah. 9 OhroD. xlT. 9. MI&LK 

MOBIAH, tha hill on whidi Abraham 
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tlMt«ii|le WW US» (OflB. ndLl. 
SCIIiroii.HI.1). ThettmHiHBiW 
IIm piftifufiii of tbB tmpli yd n^ 
mstB. K MeoM orlgliMlly to Imhw 
bMB eoniaa, tat the lop wm iift- 
toMd, and ft plalftni tant ■imnid 
Ik IttoboUofodthikthodlirrtood 
OB tho origlMa nok, konet edM 
ZMM «.AiU«ti*, **doiiM or ttM 
nek.** ThobodorthelldraiililM 
Ibotbdowtbo woU, olmoit poipon- 
dfantartf. llielwmrofABloiiteww 
taUt la tiM north-wod oagle of Iho 
teuplo oont; oad the oo o l ha oitek 
of the ridge of iiUeii Moftah mm % 
pert wM oelled Onm* F^N^Ml, 



lCoiBU,ilrtioBlBtlie 
Xma. XBXUL ¥t, SL 



n 11 H'l 



WOdOflMML 

_I)ea i«.C 

TOlA^i town iB Bo^Jenda. Xoih. 

apfU L flil 
XntA, olty of IjeiOi In Aria Minor. 

AotezzvaiL 
XTOAypcoirlnoo of Aria Minor. Aeli 

ztLT. 

VAAXAH, town In JodolL (Jodi. 
ZY. 41) ; alio a place In the Sast; 
Job U. It. 

VAABAVy Naakath, town In Eph- 
ralm. 1 Chron. yII. 2& 

VABLOUS. See Shechem. 

HAHALTEL, statton in the desert 
Num. xxL 19. 

VAHALLAL, or Nahalol, dLty In 
Zebolan, Josh. zix. 15; zxL W, 
Judges L 80. 

VAHOB) city of Mesopotamia. Gen. 
zxiT. 10. 

VAIN, Nnnr, a town near Mount Ta- 
bor (Luke YlL 11). It was built along 
the rocky declivity of a hill, and above 
are many caves, perhaps the burial- 
ground towards which the ftmeral 
procession was advancing. The situ- 
ation of the place in itself is bleak 
and uninteresting. 

MAIOTH, in Rakas. 1 Sam. zix. 
l»-23 ; zx. L 

MAPHTALI,one of the twelve tribea 
P. 154 Gen. xllx. 31. Dent. xxxUL 
23. Josh. xix. 32-^9. 

MAZASETH, ^ separated,*' NAanun, 
a town in Upper Galilee, the early 



ofowLord.>. tHi~ urn, 

&flS| tr.Utaalll. MinkLi^Mt 
x.«r;idT.f7|ZvL& LidnLM|IL4k 
11^ fll Ir. IdiKt ZTflLIT; szl<K 111 
Mm L a, 4f ; zvUL d^ 7; star. 1& 
AeliiL ni UL •; It. Mt vL M; x. 
tdt ndLS; sicvLIk • 

niJIt tovm la Utatak 
M. 

nATCia» Mamu, elty ii 
■la . AetoxvLlL 

nDBAIOtHydliMeltaAnMa. €ta. 
zzT.lt{zz?tlLt|xaEvL& ICkma 
19B, IaB.lz.7. 

nBAXIAT, toim ^ B«|ndik 
KelLsLSl 

VnO^ rnooMB In Moiibt alio ft torn 
tlmeL Mom. zyatt. t, t8; zxxfB. 
47. DmH BDdL 4i| zzkit: 1. 1 
Ohiw* v» 9l Ikki sv. 9l Jer. sIvML 

towata AriMT. JedL zb. If. 
tovainKopblalL JtduidL 




nffBXQAH, iwBtBiB Bonr J« 
"1mm. Jo Jl zr. t| ztHL UL 
nXOFHAHytowBlaJMali. S 

nm. ML S KUffi uv. fit. 

an. Keh.TaS6; slLML 
Mgaui, town in Jndah. Joaii.zr.diL 
MIBSKAV, town In JndalL Josh. 

ZT. 6S. 
MIOOFOUS, *'city of victory,** Kf- 

oopi, a city in Macedonia. TItnaiiL 

12. 
KILE, the great river of Egypt P. 7S, 

ei $eq. Ezod. L 

See 



BABL 

HUnBYSH, the capital of Aaqrifa. Pp. 

81, 41, 289,««e9. Gen.xlL Jonah i. 
MO, NO-AMICOV, TBSBE8, fho c^iital of 

Upper Egypt P. 70. Jer. zlvL 88L 

Ezek. zzz. 14, Id, le. MahnmiiLa 
"SOBf a city of the priests in Benjamin. 

P. 199. 1 Sam. zxL 1; zzlL 9-19. 

Neh. zl. 82. Isa. z. 82. 
KOBAH. See Kxhath. 
NOD, ** flight,** Cain's country. Gen. 

iv. 16. 
If OFH. See Mkmpsis. 
NOFHAH, place east of Jordan. Num. 

ZZL80. 

OBOTH, atation In the wUdsmcK 
P. 12a Num. zzL 10, IL 
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OIiIVXT, JiBBL KT-TuB, a moantain- 
008 ridge ctist of Jeruialem. Pp. 202, 
879. 8 Sam. xv. 80. Zech.xW.4. Matt 
xxLl; zzvi.80. Markxlr. 26. Luke 
xix. 29; xxli. 89. John viU. L Acts 
L12. 

OV, HB140POUS, or Cbth-subxbss. 
See AvBM. 

OVOy town in Bei\)amln. 1 Chron. 
vlU. 13. Ezra ii. 88. Neb. vL 2; 
▼il 8 7; xL8fi. 

OFHEL, or Ophla, " tower/' a ridge 
in Jerusalem, the continuation of 
southern Moriah (2 Chron. xxvii. 8 ; 
xxxilL 14. Neh. ill. 26, 27; xL 21); 
at one time bnilt on as part of the 
city; now teiTaces and gardens. 

OPiLLKt, sea-port in or near Arabia or 
India. P. 208. Qen. x. 29. 1 Kings 
iz. 20; X. 11; xxlL 48. I Chron. L 
28; xxix. 4. 2 Chron. viiL 18; ix. 
la Job xxlL 24; xxvilL 16. Ps. 
xlv.9. Is. xlll. 12. 

OPHHI) town in Benjamin. Josli. 
XTlil. 24. 

OPHSAH. SeeEpHBAiM. Josh. xvUL 
28. 

OFHBAE, town in Manasseh, birth- 
place of Gideon. P. 170. Judges vL 
11, 34; vUi. 27, 82; ix. 0. 

OBEB, a rock near Jordan. P. 171. 
Judges viL 2fi. 

PADmr-ABAM, "plain of Aram or 
Syria,*' in Mesopotamia. Gen. xxv. 
SO ; xxTiiL 8-7 ; xxxL 18 ; xxxilL 18 ; 
XXXY. 9, 26; xlvL Ifi; xlvlU. 7. 

PALESTINE, the Greek and Roman 
name for the country of the Philis- 
tines; applied also to the whole land 
of Canaan. P. 18& Gen. z. 14; xxl. 
84; xxvL 1. Ex. xr. 14. Ps. Ix. 8; 
IxxxUl. 7; IxxxviL 4; cviU. 9. Isa. 
. ziv. 29, 8L Joel ill. 4. Amos L 8; 
vi . 2; iz. 7 . Zeph. ii fi. Zech. iz. 6. 

PAXPETLIA, province of Asia 
Minor. Acts zUL 18 ; xv. 88 ; xxviL fi. 

PAPHOS, dty in Cyprus. Acts xliL 6. 

PABAH, town in Benjamin. Josh. 
xvilL 38. 

PABAIT, the desert between Judah 
and Sinai (Gen. ziv. 6t zzL 21. 
Kum. X 13; zU. 16; zilL 8, 26. 
Deut. L L 1 Sam. zxv. 1. 1 Kings 
xL 18); also a part of Sinai, probably 
** Wady Fbxbax." P. 101 



PABTHLA, an Eastern empire, em- 
bracing Mesopotamia and neighbour- 
ing countries. Acts xl. 9. 
PABVAIM, a gold country. 2 Chron. 

1116. 
PASDAMIQM, town in Judah. 1 

Chron. xL 18. 
PATABA,port of Lyda, in Asia Minor. 

Acts xxL L 
PATHBOS, a name of Upper Egypt 

P. 76. Isa. xL 11. Esek. xxix. 14; 

XXX. 14. 
PATHOS, an island in the JEgean, one 
> of the Sporades. Bev. L 9. P. 434. 
PAU, a city in Edom. Gen. xxxxL 89. 

1 Chron. L 60. 
PEKOD, in Babylonia. Jer. L 8L 
PENIEL, or Pbmdel, '* vision of God,'* 

place beyond Joi*dan, in Gad, near 

Mahanaim. Pp. 66, lfi9, 171, 330. 

Gen. zzzU. 80, 81. Judges viU. 8, 17. 

1 Kings zlL 25. 
P£0£, mountain in Moab. Nnm. 

zziil. 28. 
PEBAZm, hill in Judah. Isa. zzTiiL 

3L 
PEBEZ-UZZAH, " breach of Uszah,** 

plain in Judah. 2 Sam. vL 8. 1 

Chron. zilL 11. 
PEBGA, dty of Pamphylia. Acta 

ziii. 18. 
PEB6AM0S, Bbboamo, town of 

Myala. Bev. LIL P. 423. 
PEBSIA, a country in Asia, giving 

its name to the empire that succeeded 

t he B abylonian. 
PETHOB, town near EuphratM 

Num. xxil fi. 
PHABPAB, river near Damascus. 

P. 168. 3 Kings r. 13. 
PHENICE, Phocnioia, a sea-ooast 

country north of Palestine, called 

also the Coasts of Tyra and Sidon. 

Pp. 81, 86, 98, 166, 187, 307. 
PHENICE, searpoit in Creti Acts 

xxvii. 12. 
PHILADELPHIA, "brotherly loT^** 

dty in Lydia. Kov. L 11. P. 428. 
PHIUFPI, dty of Macedonia. AcU 

xvL 13. P. 406. 
PHTTJSTIA, country of the PliIU»* 

tines, on tlie south-east coast of 

Palestine. P. 160, not*, Pi^ Iz. Sf 

IxxxviL 4 ; cviU. 9. Joel lU. 4 
PHBTGIA, provkica of 

AcUxvL6; xvUL 38. 
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KIML Stan. 




xiL ib, ST. 3; sriL 27. 1 Cimii. 

S) ; x:s-^. a. Amoii u I-k 

lAEBTTH, aiwa of laHchu: JniL ; iraa of buae's (G«sa. xx^n. £i> ; 

sis. ia I ft town of 

^ArgALj Gown of JudaiL 1 SaoL xccvi 37. 

ux i!L I w-mnKM town of Bojamte. 

nxiTklL^ X name tir Egypt. P&. i xrflL «: 

UXVLUS, fiown in Dn. Joib. xix. | telim JoriL xis. 13L 
4(i. 
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JermtleiD. Qen. xhr. & Joih. xB. 
4 ; XY. 8 . 3 Stm. v. 18. 

BEFHIDIM, ttetlon In SliuO. P. 101 
£xod. zril. 1, 8; xlz. S. Num. 
xxxllL 14, 1&. 

BE8EH', Aityrian dty. Oen. x. 
li. 

BEUBEV, one of the twdve trlbei. 
Pl>. 139, 168. Gen. xlix. 8, 4. Dent 
XXXUL6. Joih. xUL lfr-88. 

BEZBFH, city of AMyrfa. 9 Kings 
xix 19. lae. xxxvlL 13. 

BHEGIUU, Rbooio, city •oofh-wett 
of Italy. Aoti zxTlIL IS. 

BH0DE9, idand near Aala Minor. 
Acts xxL 1. 

BIBIiAH, RiBLSH, town between 
Lebanon and Antt-Lebanon. King 
Jehoahai was here thrown into 
diains, and King Zedeklah deprived 
of his eyes. P. IM. Num. xxxiv. 
11. 3 Kings xxiiL 88 ; xxr. <L Jer. 
xxxlx. 8; lii. 9, 10, 87. 

XDQIOiEry town in Simeon (JosIlxt. 
S3 ; xlz. 7. 1 Chron. iv. 83. Zech. xlv. 
10) ; also town and rock In Beq)a- 
min (Judges xx. 48, 47 ; xxL 18) ; 
now RuMMox. It stands on a steep 
and naked hill, the limestone rode 
ererywhere projecting. Here the 
400 Bei^Jaroltes, who made their 
escape after the slaughter at Gibeah, 
tookreftige. 

XDOIOV-PABEZ, station in the 
desert Num. xx^dlL 19, 30l 

SI88AH, station in the desert Num. 
xxxiJL 31, 33L 

BITHKAH, station in the desert 
Num. xxxiiL 18. 19. 

BIVEB 07 SOTPT, one of the 
boundaries (rf the eorenanted land 
of Israd. Often thought to be iden- 
tical with El Abisb in the desert, 
but by others beiiered to hare been 
the most easterly arm of the Nile, 
which at one time was mndi nearer 
Palestine than now. 

BOOEL. See Ev-boobu 

BOaELDE, place in GUead. 3 Sam. 
XTIL37. 

BOME, the capital of Italy, and seat 
of the imperial flunUy. P. 418. 

BUXAH. See Axumab. 3 Kings 
xxiasOL 



8ABTECHA, district in Africa. Oeit 
x7. 

SALAMTFL dty in Oyprusi AetsxilLSL 

8ALCHAH, or Saloah, Sulxbaoi, dty 
of Baahan (Dent UL la Josh. xiL 
8; xilL IL 1 Chron. r. 11). It was 
one of the prindpal dtles of the king- 
dom, and situated at its south-east 
border. The ruhis that yet remain 
show how important a place it must 
have been. P. 134, ttatt, 

SALEM. See Jskcbalxic. 

SALMOHB, cape in Crete. Acts 
xxvlL 7. 

EUkU!, dtyoi; atownin Jndah. Jodi. 
XT. 63. 

SALT, valley oi, near Dead Sea <3 
Sam. via 18. 3 Kings xiv 7. 1 
Chron. xvliL 13L 3 Chron. xxv. 11)* 
probably the apper part of the Ar»- 
bah, dose to the rocks of mineral 
salt called Khashm Usduii and Jx- 
BXL UsDUM, near the site of the an- 
dent Sodom. 

BAI/£ SEA. See Dbad Ska. 

aAlffAltTAj capital of kingdom often 
tilbes. P. 333. 1 KtagsxULSS; xvL 
34-43; xviiL 3; xx. 1, 10, 17, 84,48} 
xzL 1» 18; xxil. 10, 87, 88, 81. 
3Kingsi.3;lL38;Ui.l, 6; v. 8; vL 
l»-38; viL 1, 18; X. 1>86; xULl-lS; 
xiv. 14-38; XV. 8-37; xvli. 1-38$ 
xviiL »-84; xziU. 18, 19. 3 Chron. 
xvia 3, 9; xxii. 9; xxv. 18, 34; 
xxviiL 8, 9, 1ft. Neh.iv. 3. Isa. va 
9; viiL 4; ix. 9; x. 9-U\ xxxvL 19. 
Jer. xxiiL 18 ; xzxi. ft ; xlL & Esek. 
xvi. 48^ftft; xxilL 4, 88. Hosea viL 
1 ; ViiL ft, 6; X 6, 7 ; xllL 18. Amoe 
lii. 9, 13; iv. 1 ; vL 1 ; viiL 14. Obad. 
19. MicLl, ft, «. Matt X. ft. Luke 
ix. ft3; X. 88; xviL 11. John iv. 4, 
8, 89; viii. 48. Acts L 8; vilL 1, 8, 
14; ix.Sl. 

8AX06, Idand in theiEgean. Acta 

XX Iftk 

SAXOTRBACfIA, idand to tb« 

JEgea n. A cts xvl 11. 
8AHSAHEAH, town in Judah. Jodt 

XV. 81. 
SAPHJLBi town in Judah. Mie. L 11. 
8ABDI8, capitd of Lydla, bi Ada 

Mi nor. Pp. 398, 431 Rev. L IL 
SABEFTA. See ZABxrBATB. 
SABID, town of Zebulun. JodL xlx. 

la 
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HFEABYADI, SutbabaCP) town to 

Aajrrta. P. 881. S Kings xvU. M; 

jitUL 84} xljc 18. Im. xxxvL 19; 

zxzviLU. 
SEAALBIIC, town in Dan. Josh. 

ids. 41 JodgetLSA. 2 8am.xxiiL 

M. 1 Klngi Ir. 9. 1 Cbron. sL 88. 
iHAHAgnfAH, town in iMMbar. 

Joah. Jdx.S9. 
SHALBM, Salim, a plaoe near She- 

•ham. P. 66b Oen. zzziU. 1& ISam. 

ix. 4. 
fgAT.Tfli^A^ or Salua. See Baal- 

•RALiaUA. 

fHAHIBi town in Ephraim (Jndgea 

X, 1) ( and In Jadali (Josh. xt. 48). 
SHAFHEB, mountain in the deaert 

Num. xxxlll 38, 34. 
BHARATM, or SuAASAnc, town In 

JuUah. Josh. xv. 86. 1 Sam. xvlL 

M, 1 Cliron. Iv. 31. 
SHAJtON, a fertile plain on weat coast 

of raloitlne. P. 188. Josh. xlL 18. 

1 Chron. v. 16. 
8HARUHEN, town in Simeon. 

Jowh. xlx. 6. 
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8MBHi| weaffycijitoi. JP)piCl«146^ 
flM^ni. <lMLsM.«|XDdH.Ut: 
4tSBn&lS-il 4«k.Bffl.T| 
f; ssLtl; ssliil,flib 
vHiaitfeLMfff uL Hi 1 
itttlffll 1 Ohna. fL €71 yIL ML 
• OknaxL Flk Is, ft evia i; 
Jefc« a.8u HMLTLi. 
EBU, tom to JflidL M* m 
M- 

ItaikirfLUL 
la JflidL 

IBIIHACBB»ftMiMirBabfka. Xer. 

xxy. M ; 1L4L 
aMiKrfAir^ town if Beobea. Vwn. 

xxxiL8& 
SHICSOBr,townof Jndab. JodLxr. 

IL 
SmHOB-UBVATH, straoi to 

Arii er. Josh, xix. 861 
SHILHIMitowntoJudAlL JedLXT. 

88. 
SHILOH, **reitr an eedeaiMUcal 

capital to Ephraim. P. 160. Joah. 

XTltt. 1-10; xix. 81; xxL 8; xxiL 

9, 18. Jndgea xtIU. 81 ; xxL 18-8L 

1 Sam. L 8, 9, 84; a 14; UL 81 ; It. 

8, 18; xiT. 8. 1 Ktogs iL 87; xlr. 

8-18. Ps. IxxTiiL 60. Jer. v\L 1% 

14; xxvL 6, 9; xlLff. 
SHIIIBOK, town to Zebolun. Josh. 

xi. 1 ; xU. 8a 
SHUTAB, plain near Babjrlon. P. 87. 

Gen. X. 10; xL 8; xly. 1. laa. xL 

11 . Da n. L 8. Zech. r. 11. 
8HITTIM, '*aeacia«,**statton to the 

wilderness. Num. xxr. 1; xxxilL49. 

Josh.iLl; ilLL Ificah yL «. Also 

valley west of Jordan Joel UL 18. 
8H0CH0H. SeeSocoB. 
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SHOFHAH, town in Gad. Nam. 
xxxIL 8& 

SSITAL, difltrict in Benjamin. 1 Sam. 
ZUL17. 

SHITNEM, SOLAX, town in Iflsachar. 
(Joih. xix. 18. 1 Sam .xxviiL 4. 1 
Kings L 8, 15; iL 17, 21, 93. 3Kingi 
iv. 8, 18, 26, 86i) It lies on the slope 
of Jebel ed-Duhy. The ridge behind 
is thought to be the " Hill of Moreh,** 
by which the Midianites were pitched 
when Gideon attacked them. Here 
lived the Shunamraite woman In the 
days of EUsha. Pp. 164, 198, 288. 

8HUB, city in Egypt (Gen. xrl 7 ; 
xxL 1; zxT. 18. 1 Sam. xr. 7; 
xxvlL 8.) Also part of the desert 
Exo d. XT. 22, comp. Num. xxrlii. 8. 

SHXTSHAir, or Susa, dty in Persia, 
one of the residences of its kings. 
P. 296, a teq. Neh. L L Dan. viiL 2. 

BIBBAIXy dty near Damascna Esek. 
xlTiLie. 

8IDDIM, "fertile Adds,** the plain of 
Sodom. Gen. xir. 8, la 

SUXaSf ZiDON, now Saida, one of the 
most andent dties of Phoenicia and 
of the world. It is situated on a 
promontory prqjecting into the sea. 
Its present population is about 6000. 
Though once so femons as a sea-port, 
it Is now almost without a vessel, 
and its trade is quite indgniflcant 
Its environs are cdebrated for thdr 
oeauty and richness: oranges, lem- 
ons, flgs, almonds, plums, apricots, 
peaches, pomegranates, pears, and 
bananas grow richly, watered by 
"streams from Lebanon.'* P. 168. 
Gen. X. 16, 19 ; xlix. 18. Deut IH. 9. 
Josh. xL 8 ; xiiL 4, 6 ; xlx. 28. Judg. 
i. 81; UL 8; X. 6, 12; xtUL 7, 28. 2 
Sam. xxir. 6. 1 Kings ▼. 6; xL 6, 
18 ; xri. 81 ; xviL 9. 2 Kings xxiiL 
18. 1 Chron. 1. 18; xxiL 4. Esra 
UL 7. Isa. xxUL 2, 4, 12. Jer. xxr. 
22; xxviL8; xlviL 4. Ezek. xxviL 
8; xxvliL 2L Jod UL 4 Zech. 
ix.2. 

8IH0B, a name for the NUe. Isa. xxiiL 
8. Josh. xilL & 1 Chron. xilL 6. 

fODLLA, place near Jerusalem. 2 Kings 
xU. VO. 

8IL0AH, or SiLOAK, a pool and foun- 
tain beside Jerusalem, where the 
TyropoBon Valley enters that of Ki- 



dron. It was bedde the king's gar- 
dens (Ndi. UL 1& l8a.TULe. John 
ix. 7). Tliere is a reseryolr now, 
68 feet long, 18 wide, and 19 deep; 
and Dr. Robinson found that there 
is a subterranean oommunleation 
between this resenrofar and the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin, which Is 1100 
feet up tiie valley. 

SIHEOlf , one of the twdve tribes. 
Gen. xlix. 68. Josh. xlx. 1-9. P. 16a 

Snr, dty of Egypt, also caUed Pblu- 
Biuii. P. 78 (Esek. xxx. 16); also 
part of the desert of SinaL P. 101 
Ex od. xvL 1. Num. xxxilL IL 

SZNAI) peninsula and group of moun- 
tains hi Arabia. Pp. 89, 101, el ssgi 
Exod. xvL 1; xix. 1-28; xxiv. 16; 
xxxL 18; xxxiv. 2, Ac; Lev. viL 88; 
XXV. 1; xxvL 46; xxvlL 84. Num. 
LI, 19; UL1,4, 14; ix. 1, 6; x. 12; 
xxvL 64; xxvUL 6; xxxUL 16, 16. 
Deut xxxUL 2. Judges v. 6. Keh. 
ix.18. Pa UvUL 8, 17. Acts vU. 88. 
Gd. iv. 24. 

SHriM, China (?) Isa. xlix. 12. 

BION. SeeHsBMOv. 

BIOS, SeeZiov. 

SIFHMOTHytowninJndali. ISam. 
XXX. 2& 

SIBIP g. SeeHxBMox. 

SITAAH, name of a well. Qen. xxvL 
2L 

SMTBHA, ImiB, dty of lona, hi Asia 
Minor. Rev. L IL P. 42L 

SOCOH) Shoohoh, Shooo, Shuwsi- 
KAH, town in Judah, in the valley of 
Elah (Josh. XV. 86, 48. lSam.xvU.L 

1 Kings iv. 10. 1 Chron. Iv. 18. 

2 Chron. xL 7 ; xxvUL 18). " A kind 
of naturd terrace, dothedwith green 
fields, and dotted with grey ruina** 

SODOM, "burning," one of the dties 
formerly in the plain of Jordan. Pp. 
68, 69. Gen. x. 19 ; xUL 10-13 ; xiv. 
2-22 ; xvUL 16-26 ; xix. 1, 4, 24, 2& 
Deut xxix. 28 ; xxxiL 82. Isa. L 9, 
10; UL 9; xiiL 19. Jer. xxUL 14; 
xUx. IS; L 40. Lam. Iv. 6. Esek. 
xvL 46-66. Amos iv. 11. Zeph. IL 
9. Matt X. 16 ; xL 24. Maik vL 11. 
Luke X. 12: xvU. 29. Bom. ix. 29. 
2 Pet U. 6. Jude 7. Rev. xL & 

80BEE, Wady Subah, vaUey near 
Gath. (Judges xvL 4). It is a wide 
vdley, a mUe in breadth, in the im« 
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medlita ndglilMMriiood of SaMM*k 

ezplolti. P.17e,Mle. 
SPAJQf , eovnftry in the weift of EaropoL 

Bom. XT. M. 
SirOCXyrE, ^^bootha,** rtatton la the 

deeert. P.ML (Ezod.xiLS7; xULSa 

JSmm. xzziiL ft). Ako piece eeet of 

Jerdea (Gen. xzxiiL 17. JedLziiL 27. 

Jodgee TilL 5-l«. 1 Kings riL 4«. 

S Chron. ir. 17. FIl Iz. C; crliL 7), 

DOW SelmL P. 17L 
SYCH All. SeeSeecmaL 
8TEHE, dtj er EKTpt Ewk. xsdz. 

IOl 
8TSACCSE, ihe cepitel of ffldly, on 

if ■onih-eeit shore. AcU xxviii. 11. 
STSIA, or AsAM, the eonntry to the 

north-easi of Palestine; nametiioaght 

to be decived from True or Stb, 1>r& 

TAAVACHy or Tavach, Taasucb, 
citjrorifenasaeh. Josh.ziL21; xvU. 
11; xxL 8ft. Jndges L S7; r. 19. 
1 Kings iv. 18. 1 Chron. TiL 89. 

TAANATH-8HIL0H, town fai 
Ephraim. Josh. xvL <L 

TABBATHftowninlsssfdiar. Judges 
viL22. 

TABERAH, " bnming," station in the 
desert Nam. xL 3. Dent. is. 28. 

TABOB, Jebkl kt-Tub, moantain in 
ihe plain of Esdraelon. Its form is 
that of a truncated cone ; it is clothed 
with trees, sormouited on the sara- 
mit by grey rains, and commands a 
noble view. It Is 1400 feet above 
the plain and 1900 above the sea. It 
is one of the natural strongholds of 
the land. Pp. 153, 168, 196. Josh, 
xix. 22. Jadges iv. 6, 12, 14; viiL 
18. 1 Sam. X. 3. 1 Chron. vi. 77. 
Ps. Ixxxix 12. Jer. xlvL 1& Uoa. 
V. 1. 

TADMOB, Palmtba, »» palm-tree," 
city built by Solomon in the Syrian 
desert P. 209. 1 Kings ix. 1& 

TAHAPANES, Tabpanhes, Hakes, 
Daphke, town in Egypt P. 78. Jer. 
iLie. 

TAHATH, station hi the desert Num. 
xxxiiL 26. 

TAHTIM-HODSHI, a district of 
Palestine. 2 Sam. xxiv. C. 

TAHAB, KuRKUB (?) border city near 
ihe Dead Sea. Ezek. xlviL 19 ; xlviiL 

2a 



TAIFITAHytovBin^ilinlni (iMh.^ 

xvL 8) : also in Jodah. (Jaab.zfi.17). 
TAXAHfitattoa in tiie desert: Nam. 

xxxilL87. 

TAEALAW, town iaBe^|«rta. ledL 
xv tiL87. 

lASSHISH, ttMight by ■ometeho 
Tasxxsbob in ^ein, by others Tab- 
soa P. 208. Gen. z. 4. 1 Klnga z. 
88. 8 Chroo. zz. 3€L Fit. zlvliL 7; 
IzziL iaisa.iL IC; zzUL 1, C, 10; 
Iz. 9l Jer. X 9l EsdE. zzviL IS; 
zzzviiL IS. Jonah L S; iv. 8. 

TASSUS, the capital of CiUcia and 
bfarth-plaeeorPaaL P.SSOl Aetsix. 
11, 30; zL 8ft; xxL 89; zxii. 8L 

TSKOA, Tkkoa, town and desert in 
the wilderness of Jndah (8 Sam. ziv. 
8.4,9; zziiL 8iL 1 <%roa. IL 84; 
iv. ft; zL 88; zzvfi. 9. 8 Cliroo. jL 
6;xz.8a Neh.iiLft,87. Jec^vLL 
ikJoB. L 1). Theniin8eover4or ftaeret. 
The wise woman called by Joah to 
pennade David to recall Ahealoni 
Mved here, and it wastheblitb^laoe 
^ Amos the prophet P. 841. 

TSL-ABEB, town in Meaopotamla. 
Eaek.iiLl& 

TELAm, or Tblbk, town in Jndah. 
1 S am. XV. 4. Josh. xv. 84. 

TELASAB, or Thslasab, £ixasab,(?) 
a place in Babylonia. 8 Kings xix. 12. 
Isa.xxxvii 18. 

TEL-HABSA, or Tklhakbsha, pUce 
in Babylonia. Exra iL 59. 

TEKAH, city hi Arabia Petrsa. (Sen. 
xxx vt IL 

THEBEZ, TuBAZ, town in north of 
Palestine (Judges ix. 5a 2 Sam. xL 
21). Now a large village, built on 
ihe side of a fertile valley, with (dive 
gro ves and fine pastures. P. 173. 

THESSALOHICA, Salohicht, town 
in Macedonia. Acts xviL L P. 406. 

THBEE TAVEBNS, a place 80 
miles from Rome, containing a well- 
Icnown inn. Acts xxvilL 15. 

THYATIBAjCityinLydia. ActsxvL 
14. P. 422. 

TIBEBIAS, tABA^rrzH^ a town on 
the south of Lake of Galilee (John 
vi. 1, 23), founded by Herod Antipas; 
afterwards the Jewish metropolis of 
Palestine, where the Sanhedrim 
found a refuge. It was fearfully 
shattered by an earthquake on Ist 
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Janaary 1867. It eontalni 9000 in- 
ha hlUuaU. 
TTBTiRTAS, Lake ot See GBmra- 

BARRT . 

TIBHATH, town in SjtitL 1 Chroo. 

XTiU.& 

TIOBIS. See Hiddbul. 

TIMNATH, TniTBR (?) town In Judah. 
P. 176, noU. Qen. xxxtUL 13-14. 
Joah. XT. 10, 57; xbc. 48. Jadgoa 
xi T. 1-6 ; X V. 6L 2 Chron. xxrilL la 

TDCNATH-HEBESyorSKRAB, town 
in Ephralm aaaigned to Joahna. 
Joah . xix. 60; xxIt. 30. 

ViyHftATT^ KD-DuB, town on En- 
phratoflk 1 Kings ir. S4. 

TIBZAE, TxLLUZAH, dty of Ephraim. 
P. 3Sa Joah. xiL M. 1 Kings xir. 
17; XV. SI; xvL «, 8, 9, 16, 17, 2». 
3 Kings XV. 14, Id Song of SoL vL 4. 

TISHl^, a town eiUier in Galilee or 
GUead— ** El^ah tfU Tkhbit*,*' P. 334. 

TOB, district east of Jordan. Jndgea 
xl 8. 8 Sam. x. 8. 

TOCHEV, town in Simeon. 1 Chron. 
iv. 83. 

TOOABXAH, same as AnmnA. 
Gen. X. 8. 1 Chron. L C Exek. xxviL 
14; xxxviiLe. 

TOLAD, town in Simeon. 1 Chron. 
iv. 39. 

TOPHEL, TuFBiLBH, village in Moah. 
Dent 1 1. 

TOFHET, " a drum,*' part of the val- 
ley of HInnora, near Jerusalem, 
where idolatrons rites were prac- 
tised, nntll the place was defiled by 
Joalah, and became an emblem of 
helL 3 Kings xxUL la Isa. xxx. 
88. Je r. viL 8 1 ; xls. 6, 14. 

TBACHOinTIS, district south of 
DamascusL Lnke ill 1. 

TEQA8, dty of Mysia. Acta xvL 8. 
P. 404. 

TBOOTLLinil, promontory in Asia 
Min or. Acts xx. 16. 

TUBAL, district of northern Europe. 
P. 86. Isa. IxvL 19. 

TTBE, SDK, dty of Phoenlda, very 
andent and very celebrated, first 
built on sea coast, then on an adja- 
cent island. Now a village of 8000 
or 4000 inhabitants, whose navy is 
reduced to a few flshing-boata, and 
trade to export of a few millstones, 
and a anall quantity of cotton and 



tohaoca Pp^ 168, 893. Josh. xix. 89l 
3 Sam. V. 11 ; xxiv. 7. 1 Kings v. I ; 
vii. 13; ix. 11. 1 Chron. xiv. 1. 
8Chron.iL8,lL P8.xlv.13; IxxxlU. 
7 ; IxxxvlL 4 Isa. xxiii. 1-17. Jer. 
XXV. 33; xzviL 8; xlvii. 4. Eaek. 
xxvL 3-16; xxvlL 3-83; xxvUl. 3, 
13; xxix. 1& Hoa. ix. 18. Joel Ul. 
4. Amos L 9, 10. Zech. ix. 8, 8. 
Matt. xL 31; xT. 3L Mark UL & 
Acts xxL 8, 7. 

ULAI, UuBcs, river of Soalana. Dan. 

vill. 3. P. 811. 
UHHAHi town in Asher. Josh. xix. 

80. 
UPHAZy a gold country. Jer. x. 9l 

Dan. X.&. 
UB, UavAH (P) McoBTEH (?) a dty of 

CbaldsBa; birth-place of Abraliaui. 

P. 47. Gen. xi. 2& Neh. ix. 7. 
JJZf district on the borders of ChaldMt 

and Arabia. Pp. 88, 43. 1 Chron. L 

17. Job L I. Lam. iv. 31. 
UZAL, district in Arabia. Gen. x. 37. 

ZAAVAniytowninNaphtalL Joah. 

xix. 88. Judges iv. 11. 
ZAAVAV, town in Jndah. Micah L 

11. 
ZAIB, place near Edom SKlngaviii. 

31. 
ZALMOK. Judges ix. 4& Perhaps 

Salmon of Pa Ixriil 14. 
ZALHOKAH, staUon in the desert. 

Num. xxxliL 41. 
ZAKOAH, Zakua, town in Jadab. 

Josh. XV. 84, 68. 1 Chron. iv. 18. 

Neb. HL13; xL 8a 
ZAFHOKytowninGad. Josh.xiiL37, 
ZABEDybrook in Moab. Num.xxl.13. 
ZABEFHATH, Sarkpta, Surafkhd. 

a dty of Phoenicia. Ppi 168, 336. 1 

Kingsvii.9. Obad.30. 
ZABETAV, town in Manasseh. P. 148. 

Jo sb.iiL 19. 1 Kings iv. 13; va 48. 
ZABETH-SHAHAB, viUage in Reu- 
ben. Josh. xiiL 19. 
ZEBODC, one of the dUes of Siddim 

(Qen. X. 19; xiv. 3, & Dent xxlx. 

38. 1 Sam. xiiL 18. Neh. xL 84); 

also a town in Bei^amin. 1 Sam. 

XUL18. 
ZEBULinf , one of the twelve tribec 

P. 164. Gen.xUx.18. DeutxxxUL 

18,19. JodL xix. 10-16. 
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SKDAB, ptee* M mitk «f 
Kmm, xxittt, $, Seek. xIvfL lit 

CTfiiilT tomi li BenjaMBia. 
zvHLSa 19am.lLX 9 

SLZAS, tMrn fa BcalMBia. 1 

ZDIASini, tMm Id 

^Mi. zvttL m } Chnm. ztiL 4. 

lEMAM f Umn in Jadah .foiii. xr, S7, 

2KPHATH,t<mBinKWthofFaUiHiia 

^o dgea L 17. 

ZMt, tow B la KaplrtaH. Joib. xfs.S8b 

ZIUilM, tomk la HapbtalL Joah. 

gEDOT . SeeSnxnv 

ZIKLA0, a citf fa flfmeon oa tli« 

harden of the desert J<«h. six. A. 

Ifkun. ▼. 7; zxrU. «; zxz. 1, 14, Ml 
ZSMf pMt of tha wfldcnMM near Ka- 

deth-barnec 
Zm, the hifbett hOl of Jernealeiii, 

*'thedtxofl>Mld.'* IttoalKNitMO 

feet Abore the raUej of the Kidron. 

P, 301, etteq. 9 Stua, ▼. 7. 1 Kings 

▼UL 1. Pi. U. 6} xlfiU. 13; cxxxiL 

13; cxzzTlL 1. Im. L 37; xhr. S3; 

IIL 1 ; Ixlr. 10. Jcr. xxrl. 1& Lam. 

▼. 8, Mkah !▼. 3. Zech. L 17. Rool 

Ix. 88 ; xL 26, Ac 
SSIOB, town In Jodah. Joih. xtL 

64. 




It Ji 

MvUCM;xxvL 
1.41; ir. Ift. S< 




xLa. 

SZv,9Aa;ow of die eidc^ cilice of 
Lower EgjTC PIlM^TK. XaaLxffi. 
3^ PkL izxvfiL 13^ 43. iH.xfz.U, 
13; XXX. 4l Escfc.xxx.14. 

aOJLR, ooe of the ddes er the pUa of 

SiddfaBL Iti 

atedaifhei 

back from die Deai Sea to the fis- 

trfctofMoaht Its ndaa are sdn seen 

there; Ckai xifi. 10; xir.S;8; xix. 

32, 33, 30. DtmL xxxir. 3L Isa. xr. 

$. Jer.xMa.34. 
ZOBKR, or Axam-zobah, ^jriaa Uaf . 

dom near Ldiaaon. P. 167. 1 Sein. 

xiT. 47. 3 Sam. via 3, 6, IS; x. 6, 

8; xxffi.36L IKingsxLSS. IChroa. 

XTttL3. &,9 ;xlx.«. SChnMLTiiLS. 
ZQESLEIE, stone near Jeraaslem. 

1 Kings i flL 
ZQFHIIC, pUdn on Monnt Pfagsh. 

Nun. xxm. 14. 
TMlkTt^ or ZoBBAB, SmuH, a town la 

Jndah. P. 175. Josh. xr. 88 ; xlx. 4L 

Judges xHL 3, 35; xtL 81; xtUL 2, 

11. 3 Chron. xi 3a NdL xL 29. 
ZUFH, district near Beqjamin. ISam. 

U.A. 
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Aabon, Jewish high priest, lOS, 118. 
Abel, soa of Adam, 33. 
Ab^ah, or Abijam, king of Judah, 3ft0. 
Abimelech, son of Gideon, 173. 
Abraliam, bis birth-place, 47 ; early IMIa, 

48; faith, 56; at Mount Moriah, 60; 

character, 61. 
Absalom, son of David, 30i. 
Accad, ancient city, 40. 
Achan and his crime, 146. 
Achor, valley of; 146. 
Actiam, battle of; 843. 
Aden, port of; 308. 
Adullam, cave ot, 300. 
Agricola in Britain, 436. 
Ahab, king of Israel, 324. 
Ahaz, king of Jndah, 367. 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, 380. 
Ahaziah, king of Jndah, 364. 
Ai, pass and town of; 146. 
AJalon, valley of, 147. 
Akaba, gulf of, 114. 
Alexander of Macedon, 836. 
Alexandria, town in Egypt, 76. 
Alexandria, Jews in, 846. 
Alvasdus, king of Armenia, 14. 
Amaiekites, the, 104, 114, 196. 
Amaziah, king of Judali, 366. 
American missions in Armenia, Ac., 83. 
American traditions of the flood, 39. 
Ammonites, the, 68, 173, 194. 
Amon, king of Jndah, 366. 
Amorites, the, 120. 
Amos, prophet of Isiuel, 341. 
Ancient great nations, 11. 
Andrew, apostle, 419. 
Annunciation, ttie, of John, 864. 
Annunciation, the, of Jesus, 866. 
Autigonua of Socho, 880. 
Anti- Lebanon, or Uermon, 189. 
Antioch in Plsldia, 89. 
Antioch in Syria, 897. 
Antiochua the Great, king of Syria, 831. 
Antiochus Eplphanes, 884. 
Antipater, 841. 
Antony, Boman triumvir, 84L 



Aphek, battles at, 177. 

Apis, or sacred bull of Egypt, B2, 

Apocrypha, 338. 

Araba, wady el, 119. 

Arabia, Jews in, 343. 

Arad, king of Canaan, 110. 

Ararat, mountains of; 16, 37, 80, 47, 

386. 
Araxes (Gihon ?), a river of Eden, 14. 
Arbela, battle ot 837. 
Archelaus, tetrarch of Judsaa, 868. 
Argob, region of (Bashan), 133, 188. 
Argonautic expedition, 16. 
Aristobulus, murder o^ 843. 
Aristotle, Greek philosopher, 836. 
Ark, building of; 37. 
Armenia, four great rivers of; 14. 
Amon, river, 130l 
Aroer, 131, 178. 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 8ia 
Asa, king of Judah, 351. 
Ashdod, siege of; 366. 
Asher, tribe of; 164. 
Ashtoreth (Astiurte), image and worship 

ot, 186. 
Asia, Western, the centre of life, 31. 
Asmonasana See Maccabeea 
Asshur, son of Shem, 86. 
Assyria, eaily history of, 97, 186, 348, 

376, 377, 384. 
Assyrian idolatiy, 98. 
Athallah, daughter of Jexebel, 366 
Athens, rise of; 380. 
Athens, number of gods at, 46. 
Athens, Paul at, 406w 
Augustus Ciesar, 849. 
Ayin Mousa, wdls of Mose 
Azariah, or Uazlah, king 
Aaofi; sea of, 39. 

Baalath, or Baalbec, 309. 
Baal-peor, worship of, 138. 
liaal-sebub, god of Ekron, 380. 
Baasha, king of Israel, SSL 
Babel, tower of; 87; city, 40. 
Babylon, 189, 378, S88, S87, 806. 
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Babjrlonla, Jews of dispersion in, 84ft. 

Balaam, prophet of Mesopotamia, 127. 

Balak, Icing of Midian, 127. 

Barak, deliverer from Canaanitea, 168. 

Barnabas, apostle, 396. 

Bartholomew, apostle, 420. 

Bashan, kingdom of, 121. 

Bashan, stone cities of, 124. 

Beatitades, mount of^ 366. 

** Becos,** ancient story oi; 89. 

Beersheba, 54. 

Bel, or Belna, Babylonian god, 289. 

Belka, El (kingdom of Sihon), 12L 

Belshauar, king oC Babylon, 296. 

Benhadad I., king of Syria, 222, 228. 

BoUamin, tribe of; 161. 

Berea, Paal at, 406. 

Bethany, 876, 378. 

Beth-el, 51, 220. 

Beth-gamed, in Bashan, 124. 

Beth'horon, pass and towns of; 147, 

15L 
Bethlehem, 66, 197, 855. 
Birs Nimrood, 37. 
Bozrah of Edom, 117. 
Brick-making in Egypt, 86. 
Britain, Britons, 348, 896, 426. 
Boming bosh, the, 90, 

Ciesar, Jnlios, 340, << nq. 
CsBsarea Philippi, 155. 372. 
Cffisarea Palefttina, 343. 
Ceesarea, Paul at, 413. 
Cain and his race, 22, 25. 
Caleb, 114. 

Calvary, or Grolgotha, 383. 
Cambyses, king of Persia, 304. 
Canaan, son of Ham, 34, 86. 
Canaan, land of, 188. 
Canaanites, 114, 168. 
Canaanites, Judgments on, 162. 
Capitals, Jewish, 348. 
Captivity of the ten tribes, 283. 
Captivity of Jndah, 287. 
Carmel, Mount, 153, 226, 233. 
Carthage, empire of; 279, 820. 
Carthaginian wars, 883. 
Caspian Sea, 29. 
Cassius, Roman general, 341. 
Catherine of Alexandria, 113. 
Ceremonial law, 108. 
Chaldsea, history o^ 186. 
Chalda^an traditions of flood, 29. 
Chaldasan idolatry, 9& 
Chedorlaomer, 53. 
Cherith, brook, 225. 



Chesaey, Colonel, bis expedition to 

Eaphrates, 15. 
China, Jews in, 846. 
Chtaiese traditions of Fall, 19l 
Christian era, 823. 
Chnahan-riahathaim of Meaopotamij^ 

167. 
Cicero, Roman orator, 839, 390. 
CUida, province of; 890. 
Cindnnatns, Roman dictator, 821. 
Cinna, Roman general, 889. 
Geopatra, qneen of Egypt, 842. 
Coele-Syria, province (^ 156. 
Corinth, Paul at, 408. 
Ctnlolanns, Roman general, 831. 
ComeUos of Csesarea, 894. 
Cosmogony, science of, 12. 
Cradle of the hnman race, SS. 
Crassns, Roman general, 84L 
Creation of the world, 12. 
Creator, doctrine of One, IL 
CrcBsns, king of Lydla, 296. 
Cosh, son of Ham, 35. 
Cyaxares, or Darbts the Mede, 297. 
Cyprus, Paul and Barnabas at; 398. 
Cyreniua, governor of Syria, 855. 
Cirrus the Persian, '295. 

Damascus, 55, 157, 883. 

Dan, 55, 151, 155, 183, 320. 

Dan, tribe of; 150. 

Daniel in Babylon, 268, 288. 

Darius the Mede, 297. 

Darius Hystaapes— his war with Greece, 
807. 

David, king, 197-205. 

Dead Sea, 57. 

Deborah the prophetess, 168. 

Derbe, Paul at, S99. 

De Saulcy's ruins of SodiMn and Gomor- 
rah, <ka, 59. 

Domitian, Roman emperor, 426. 

Dothan, 68. 

Druids and Druidism, 348. 

Dura, image in, 290. 

Ebal, Mount, 51, 146. 
Ecbatana, capital of Media, 286. 
Eden, garden oj^ 13. 
Eden, east gate of, 22. 
Eden, Milton's desciiption of; 17. 
Edom, land o^ 116. 
Edrei, battle o^ 122. 
Eglon, king of Moab, 167. 
Egypt, Abraham in, 52; Joseph in, CS; 
Jacob's removal to, ^ 
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Bgypt, phyiical upeei of, 78 ; history 
of; 74; in Scripture, 7ft; geography 
of; 76; hieroglyphics of; 78 ; domestic 
llfiB ot 79 ; religion and worihip of; 80. 

Egypt, eflTects of; on Iinelites, 94. 

Egypt in time of Judges, 185; Solomon, 
S07 ; after, 248, 27ft, 291, 293, 819, 8ft7. 

Egypt, present wretchedness of; 7ft. 

Ehnd, deliTerer fh>m Moab, 167. 

EUOi, valley oi, 199. 

Elah, king of Israel, 929L 

Elam, son of Shem, 86. 

Eleasar, martyrdom ot, 836L 

Eli, high priest, 176. 

KHakim, counsellor of Jodah, 26ft. 

EUiah and Monnt Horeb, 112, 227. 

EiQah's career, 22ft-28L 

Elim in Sinai, 102. 

EUsha's career, 227. 

Empires, the great, of antiquity, 10. 

En-gedl, SOO. 

Engineering; talent of Uzalah fbr, 2ft6L 

Epaminondaa, 82ftu 

Ephesns, Paal at, 410. 

Ephesns, John at, 421. 

Ephraim, tribe of; lft2. 

Epbraim, Jealous spirit ot 178, 174, 210. 

Ephraim and Gileaid, dvU war between, 
174. 

Bphraimltee UUed in Egypt, 86. 

Epicureans, sect oi; 407. 

&a. Christian, 828. 

Erech,40. 

Er RAhfth, plain ei; 106. 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 26ft. 

Esas, 68. 

Esdraelon, plain of; 188; its battles, 
184, 169, 170, 196, 22& 

Essenea, 847. 

Esther, story of; 81L 

Etiiiopia, or Cnsh, near Eden, 1ft. 

Ethiopian eunuch's conversion, 889. 

Euptirates, 14. 

Evil-merodadi, king of Babylon, 29ft. 

Expectations of the Messiah, 8ft0. 

Eseldel, prophet of Jndak, 291. 

Ezion-geber, gulf (rfAkaba, 114. 

Esra, labours of; 818. 

Fables, Grecian, and Hebrew mfaracles, 

189. 
Fall, the, 18. 
Fall, traditions oi; 19. 
Feiran, In Sinai, 104, 118. 
Felix, governor of Palestine, 418, 42ft. 
Festus, governor of Palestine, 418, 42ft. 

2q 



Fiery serpents^ 119. 
Flood, the, 2& 
Flood, traditions td, 29. 
Flood, traces d; 8a 

Oad, settlement oi, 129, 189. 
Galatia, Paul in, 401 
Galilee, 148, 188. 
Galilee, Lake of; 140, 866L 
Gamaliel, 847, 887. 
Gauls, the, at Rome, 882. 
GedaUab, ruler of Jndah, 271. 
Gehaxi,28ft. 

Geography, scriptural, value of know- 
ledge of; 10. 
Gerar, ft9, 62, 2ftl, note. 
G«rizlm, Mount, ftl, 146. 
Geshur, kingdom ot lft7. 
Gethsemane, garden ot 880. 
Gibeah, tragedy ot 184. 
Gibeah, Saul's capital, 191 
Gibeon, battle ot 147. 
Gibeonites, tiielr flraud, 147. 
Gideon, deliverer fh>m Midian, 170. 
Gihon, (Araxes 7) a river of Eden, 14. 
Gilboa, Mount, 168, 170, 196. 
GOead, 12ft. 
Golden calt IIL 
Golden calves of Jeroboam, 920. 
Golden fleece, legend ot 18. 
Golden image of Nebuchadnex<9ur, 99fli 
Golgotha, or Calvary, 883. 
Gomer and his descendants, 8ft. 
Gomorrah, ft8. 
Goshen, land ot 88. 
Granicus, battle ot 827. 
Greece, 187, 280, 809, 818, 828. 

Habakkuk, prophet, 27L 

Hagar, 69. 

Haggai, prophet, 80ft. 

Halys, river of Armenia, 13. 

Eam and his descendants, 84. 

Hamath, entering in ot lft7. 

Hanani, prophet, 2ft2. 

Hannibal, 838. 

Haran, or Carrhc, 49. 

Haurftn, district ot 12ft. 

Havilah, (Colchis?) near Eden, 13. 

Hacael, king of Syria, 2ftft. 

Hebron, ftS, 67, 200. 

HeQenea, the, 18a 

Hermetic, or sacred books of Egypt, 8& 

Hermon, Mount, I2ft. 

Hermon, Little, Iftft. 

Herod the Great, 84L 
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Judges, the, 165. 
Judicial law, 109. 

Kadesh-barnea, US. 

Kedeah-naphtali, IM, 169. 

Ketnrah, Abraham's wife, 61; her 

sons, 63. 
Klaboii, river, 158, 169, 236. 
KizU-Ermak (Piaon?), a river oi Eden, 

14. 
Knowledge of good and evi), tree of, 17. 
Korah, rebellion of; 115. 
Knr, or Cynia, river of Armenia, 18. 

Laban, 64. 

Lachlah besieged by Sennacherib, 260. 

Lamech, 25. 

Language, the prlmittve, 89. 

Languages, conftision of, 89. 

Laodicea, church at, 428. 

Law of Hoses, 107. 

Lebanon, 189. 

Lepidna, triumvir, 841. 

Leuctra, battle of; 825. 

Levi, tribe of; 160. 

** Leviathan,** the dimensions of; 27. 

Libnah, revolt of, 254. 

Life, tree of; in Eden, 17. 

Livy, Roman historian, 850. 

Longevity of antediluvians, 25. 

Lot, 58, 55, 57; his sons, 68. 

Lycurgus, Spartan lawgiver, 280. 

Lynch's expedition to Dead Sea, 68. 

Lystn, Paul at, 399. 

Maccabees, the, 886. 
Machpelah, cave oi; 55, 60. 
Mahanaim, 201. 
Malachi, prophet, 817. 
Malt^ or MeUta, Paul at, 414. 
Uamro, oak of; 54. 
Manaaseh, east half oi; 129, 159. 
Manaaseh, west half of; 152. 
Manaaseh, king of Judah, 264. 
Manasseh, priest of Gerisim, 316. 
Manetho, Egyptian historian, 74. 
Mankind, oomrooo parentage oA 24. 
Mantinea, battle ot, 825. 
Marah (Huwirali), 101 
Marathon, battle of; 807. 
Mareshah, battle of; 251. 
Marianme, wife of Herod, 84L 
Marios, Bomaa general, 339. 
Marie, evangelist, 408, 417. 
Ma esad a , fbrtreas of; 842. 
MastLew, apoitk^ 4ML 



Matthias, apostle, 421. 

Media, country of; 266, 278, 285. 

Megiddo, battle of; 267. 

Melchizedek, 55. 

Memphis, capital of Lower Egypt, 77. 

Menahem, king of Israel, 241. 

Menes, king of Egypt, 4L 

Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon, 

259. 
Merom, lake of; 140. 
Menmi, battle of; 148ii 
Mesopotamia. See Assyria, ChaUca, Ac 
Methuselah, 24. 
Micah and his images, 183. 
Mlcah, prophet, 263. 
Michmash, Jonathan's espioit at, 195. 
Midlanites, 68, 89, 125, 17a 
Miriam, Moses* sister, 87, 118. 
Mithridatea, king of Pontus, 84a 
Mixrairo, founder of Egypt, 40. 
Moab, land and cities o^ 126. 
Moabites, 63, 167, 288. 
Moral law, 108. 
Moreh, plain of, 5L 
iloriah, mount, 59, 20a 
Moses, birth of; 87; his last charge and 

death, 180, 18L 
Mugeyer, or Uftr, 47. 

Kaaman the Ssrrian, 288. 
Kabopolasaar, king of Ilabylon, 266, 268. 
Naboth and his vineyard, 229. 
Nadab, king of Israel, 23L 
Nahum, prophet, 268. 
Naphtali, tribe of; 154 
Nazareth, 155, 859. 
Nebuchadnezxar, 268, 289. 
Nebuchadneazar, purpose of his con- 
quests, 294. 
Neby Samwil (Mizpeh), 178. 
Necho, king of Egypt, 267. 
Nehemiah, refbrms of, 815. 
Nepos, Cornelius, Latin writer, 850. 
Neriglissar, king of Babylon, 29ik 
Nero, emperor of Rome, 415. 
NUe, the, 78; its water, 74; plagneoi; 91. 
Nimrod, 86; his empire, 40, 97. 
Nineveh, its rise, 4L 
Nineveh in time of Jonah, 289. 
Ninevdi, destroction of; 267. 
Nitocris, mother of Bdshazzar, 296. 
No, No- Amnion (or ^lebes}, 76. 
Noah, 26. 

Noah's vine, and its fhiits, 831 
Noairs prophecy, 84. 
Nopb (or Memphis), 77. 
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Otadlah, prophet, 37L 

Oocapatioii for man in Eden, IS. 

Octaviaa, triumvir, 841. 

Oded, prophet of Israel, 344, 351. 

Og; king of Bashan, 121. 

Olives, Mount oi; 202, 87a 

Omrl, king of Israel, 238. 

On, or Heli(^>oli8, in Egsrpt, 77. 

Oreb, prince of Midian, 171. 

Or&h, or Uriah, 47. 

Oalris, Egyptian god, 8L 

Oasa, Mount, 40. 

Othniel, deliverer of Israd, 167. 

Ovid, 85a 

Palesttne, origin of name, 18& 

Palestine, boundaries of, 139; two 
mountain ranges, 189; chief moun- 
tains, 164; rocks and caves, 142; 
three grea^ natural divisions, 143; 
diief rivers, 164. 

Palestine, names (A the tribes, 164. 

Palmyra, or Tadmor, 209. 

Pandora, legend of, 19. 

Parentage of mankind, common, 38. 

Pferthians, 841. 

Passover instituted, 93b 

Pathros, or Upper Egypt, 79. 

Patmoa, John at, 424. 

Patriarchal religion, 71, 95. 

Paul, apostle, 890, et $eq. 

Paul, Ills personal appearance, 401. 

Pekah, king of Israel, 243. 

Pekahiah, 243. 

Pdk>n, Mount, 4a 

Peloponnesian war, 825. 

Peluslum, or Sin, in Egypt, 78. 

Pentecost, day of; 386. 

Penuel, 66. 

Persea, 129. 

Perga, Paul and Barnabas at, 399. 

Pergamus, church at, 422. 

Persecution of Jews, 835. 

Persia, precious stones of, 14. 

Persia, Jews in, 846. 

Persian traditions of the Fall, 30. 

Persian religion •— fire-worship, 44 ; 
dualism, 99. 

Persians, Palestine under the, 828. 

Peter, apostle, 394, 401, 41& 

Petra, 63, 117. 

Pharaohs, kings of Egypt, 52, 68. 

Pharaohs, statues of; at Thebes, 93. 

Pharisees, 347. 

Pharsalia, battle of; 34a 

Philadelphia, church at, 422. 



PhUip, tetrarch, 858. 

PMlip of Macedon, 323. 

Philip, apostle, 420. 

PhUlppi, Paul at, 405. 

Philistines, land and cities o^ 150. 

Philistines, the, 175, 196. 

PhcBuicia, 156, 187, 307, 325, 278; 320, 

873. 
Phoenicians, early history o^ 9& 
Phrygia, Paul in, 404. 
Pilate, Pontius, governor of Judna, 382: 
Pisgah, Moses* view firom, 181. 
Pison (ICizil-Ermak), a river of Eden, 13L 
Plagues, ten, of Egypt, 91. 
Pompey takes Jerusalem, 388. 
Promise of a Saviour in Eden, 18. 
Psammiticus, king of Egypt, 375. 
Ptolemys, The, 339. 
Pul, king of Assyria, 344. 
Pyramids, early origin of; 4L 
Pyrrhns, war with Rome, 833. 

Quarantania, mountidn of^ 865. 

Kabbah, siege of, 304. 

Races, the two— Cain's and Seth's, 34. 

Rainbow, the, 3& 

Ramah, 331. 

Ramoth-gilead, sieges of, 328, 358, 251 

Rfts es SdMfeh, 106. 

Rebekah, 61. 

Red Sea, passage oi^ 93. 

Refuge, cities of; 160. 

Rehoboam, king of Judah, 316, 349. 

Religious life under patriarchs, 71; 
Moses, 133 ; Joshua, 163; the Judges 
183; Solomon, Ax., 318; the Kfaigs, 
373; the Captivity, 300. 

Rephidim in Sinai, 104. 

Reuben, settlement of^ 139, 158. 

Rezin, king of Syria, 345. 

Rome, Romans, 380, 831, 833, 839, 819. 

Rome, church o^ 411. 

Rome, Paul at, 415, 416. 

Ruth, story of, 184. 

Sabaeo, or So, khig of Egypt, 345. 

Sacrifice, oiigin of; 3L 

Sadducees, 347. 

Samaria, 223. 

Samaritans, the, 345, 303. 

Samson, his country and exploits, 176^ 

176. 
Samuel, 177. 
Sarah, 52. 
Sardis, church at, 423. 
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Saul, flrst king of Israel, 192-197. 

Schools of prophetSi 198. 

Sebaste, 848. 

Seir, Mount, 65. 

Semiramls, queen of Assyria, 97. 

Sennacberib, king of Assyria, 358, 38S. 

Septuagint translation of Bible, 75, 880. 

Serb&l, Mount, 105. 

Serpent, the instrument of temptation, 

18, 21. 
Seth, his race, 25. 
Shallum, king of Israel, 248. 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 244. 
Shammal, Jewish rabbi, 848. 
Sharon, plain oi^ 153. 
Sheba, queen of, 208. 
Shechem, 51, 66, 146, 161, 216, 875, 888. 
Shekwet el Khudr, «'high hiU of 

Bashan," 124. 
Shem and his descendants, 86. 
Shepherd kings of Egypt, 74. 
Shibboleth and SibboleUi, 174. 
ShUoh, 160. 
Shinar, plain of, 87. 
Shishak, king of Egypt, 250. 
Shunaramite woman, the, 238. 
Shushan. See Susa. 
Sidon, 106. 

Sihon, king of Amorites, 120. 
Silas, Paul's companion, 408, 417. 
Simeon, tilbe of; 149, 150L 
Simon the Just, 880. 
Simon the sorcerer, 888. 
Simon the apostle, 420. 
Sin, or Pelusium, in Egypt, 78. 
Sinai, peninsula of, 89. 
Sinai, the wilderness of, 103. 
Sisera, Jabin's captain, 169. 
Smyrna, church at, 421. 
Social life after flood, 42 ; under patil- 

archs, 70; under Moses, 132; under 

Judges, 179; under Solomon, Ac, 

211 ; under the kings, 272; under the 

captivity, 299. 
Socrates, 826. 
Sodom, 53, 58. 

Solduz, plidn o^ in Armenia, 15. 
Solomon, 206-211. 
Solon, Athenian lawgiver, 280, 296. 
Spain, Paul's visit to, 416. 
Sparta, Spartans, 280, 825. 
St. Catherhie, Mount, 105; Convent, 

106, 118. 
Stephen, proto-martyr, 887. 
Stoics, sect of; 407. 
Sulla, Roman general, 839. 



Susa, palace of, 811. 

Sychar, or Shechem, Christ at, 375l 

Syria, idolatry of, 185. 

Syria, kingdom of, 223. 

Tabor, Mount, 153, 169. 

Tadmor, or Palmyra, 209. 

Tarqnins banished fi*om i^ome, 821. 

Tarsus, Paul's birth-place, 890. 

Temple, Solomon's, 206. 

Temple rebuilt by Zerubbabel, 808. 

Temple repidred by Herod, 844. 

Ten tribes — captivity, 288; ultimata 

fkte, 286. 
Terah, father of Abraham, 48. 
Theban supremacy in Greece, 825. 
Thebes, capital of Upper Egypt, 76. 
Themistodea, Athenian general, 818. 
ThermopylsB, battle of, 309. 
Thessalonica, Paul at, 406. 
Thomas, apostle, 419. 
Thucydides, Greek historian, 836. 
Thyatira, church at, 423. 
Tiberius Caesar, 862. 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 344. 
Tigris, or Hiddekel. a river of Eden, 14. 
Timothy, conversion of, Ac, 400, 417. 
Tinah, 33a 

Titus, Paul's companion, 417. 
Tobiah, the Ammonite, 816. 
Tobit, book of; 385. 
Traces of the flood, 80. 
Tradition, Jewish, origin o^ 816. 
Traditions of the Fall, 19. 
Traditions of the flood, 39. 
Transfiguration, the, 878. 
Troas, (or Troy,) Paul at, 404. 
Troy, siege of; 183. 
Tubal-Cain, 34. 
Tyre, 156, 393, 837. 
l^ropceon valley, 203. 

Um Shomer, Mount, 105. 

Ur of the Chaldees (Ur&li, Orfkh), 47. 

Uriah and king David, 204. 

Usdum (Sodom), 58. 

Uuiah, or Asariah, king of Judah, 356. 

Van, Lake, probably in Eden, 16. 
Venus, polluting efTecta of her worship, 

45. 
Vespasian in Palestine, emperor, 435. 
Vine, Noah's, 88. 
Virgil, Latin poet, 850. 

WadyelAraba, 119. 
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oxNE&AX mrax. 



WadjelKelt,SSS. 

Wadjr Feixva, 101 

W«d7 Ghmiidel, IML 

Wadj Mokatteb, or Wdttoi ViAqiiUft 

Wad J Sha'eib, KM. 

WUkiDflon's andMt Egn>*<i«i>.7ft 

Wise men, vialt of tbe, M8L 

Worid Mbn «bo iood, Mb 

ZoaoplioB, aad MtoMtof UVMCd Jlfc 
ZoDopbon, Greok hlwfawlia, SSflL 

Tomeii, or ShObo, 908. 

Zoduudali, king oC farad, HH 
Zaduuiaa aft JenuMlem, SftS. 
ISahmiBna, priBceof MUUaOi 17L 
ZBiiderMta,aOB« UiMflQimtof IIMIUI, 
liL 



ZanphaU^ n|ah at; nSL 

Zebah, prince of Midiaii, 17L 

Zebobm, telbe 0^ IM. 

Zechariah L (ton of JdioiadaX pnphel^ 

S5& 
ZiotaHah IL, pnpfeel, Ma 
ZMhariah in., prophet, 808. 
Zedekiah, Ung of Jndab, SOSl 
ttth, priBoe of lOdian, 17L 
Zenuu-aim, battle o^ Uh 
Zaphairiah, prqpbet, 9t7L 



Zerali, Ethiopian, invBiionhr, S91. 

Zembbabal, g o f ag n e r of Jndiih, 802. 

Zfanri, Ung oTlMwik ML 

Zion, Moont, SOS. 

Zoan, uitUtaUf at, Hi orTnfa, 7& 

Zipim* abatagcm in taking Babyloa, 



ZoRMMter, nfimner of FWrian reUgtoi^ 
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